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THE HOLY CITY.* 


Ir is not a little remarkable that almost everything that belongs to 
Jerusalem is more or less involved in obscurity, and has been, and still is, 
the subject of controversy or dispute. It is so with its name and its 
origin, with its history, with its Holy Temple, with the sites sanctified 
in our eyes as connected with the Gospel narrative, and even with the 
teachings and doctrines that have emanated from the place. 

If Jerusalem is the Kadash of the Amorites besieged by Sethos II. 
of Egypt, recorded under that name in hieroglyphs, and the Kadutis, or 
Cadytus of the father of history, we can understand how it was also the 
Kadatha of the Syrians, and is now the Al Kuds of the Muhammadans. 
But if it were also the Salem of Melchizedek, as most people opine after 
a passage in Psalm Ixxvi., there must have been two Salems. The Salem 
where John baptised in the mountains east of Shechem, where Van de 
Velde found abundant waters, and where the nuns of the palace of the 
high priest dwelt in the time of St. Jerome; as well as the Salem of the 
Israelites. 

When the children of Israel came to the Promised Land, Jerusalem 
was a city of Canaanitish Jebusites, under their high priest Adonizedek. 
The name Jerusalem first occurs in Josh. x. 1, and to the present moment 
it is a disputed question whether the name is a modification of Salem of 
the Jebus; of Jehovah-jireh and Salem; or of Yarash-Salem, “ the City 
of Peace.” 

As to the history of the “ Holy City,” and so-called “ City of Peace,” 
it is one continuous record of strife and contest. Besieged by Sethos in 
the remotest historical times, the Jebusites, who were engaged in a suc- 
cession of wars with the Kings of Egypt, maintained possession of their 
stronghold, the capital of their tribe, for upwards of five centuries after 
the coming in of the children of Israel under Joshua. Captured by 
David, and adopted by Solomon as the metropolis of the Jewish king- 
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dom, it was sacked by the Philistines and Arabs during the disastrous 


subsequently by the Israelites, after their victory 
over Amaziah. Invested by Egyptians and Arabians, by the Assyrian 
generals of Sennacherib wid of Pekab of Israel, and Rezin of Syria, it 
was captured by the Chaldeans, by the Egyptians under Pharaoh Necho, 
and again by the Chaldeans. This was the epoch of the Captivity. 
Next it was burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, and then ceded to Alexander, 
under whose successors it became the frontier city of the rival kingdoms 
of Egypt and Syria, and was consequently seldom free from the miseries 
‘of war. Ptolemy Soter was the first to seize upon it, but it passed from 
the Greeks of Egypt to those of Syria under Antiochus Epiphanes, when 
the palaces were burned, the city walls demolished, and an idol altar 
raised on the very altar of the Temple, on which daily sacrifices of swine 
were offered. 

The Maccabees recovered the city, but it was only that it might fall 
into the hands of the new rising power, that of the Romans, from whom 
it was for a moment rescued by the Syrians under Antioches Sidetes, 
Pompey levelled what little remained of the walls of old, and the sub- 
sequent sacking of the city by the Parthians must have almost annihilated 
what remained of the veteran city. Resuscitated and embellished by 
Herod, Jerusalem became the scene of the darkest event in its whole 
history—the Crucifixion of the Lord—an event fraught, however, with 
blessings to the human race. The bigotry and querulousness of the Jews, 
and the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, met with their punishment in the 
capture and conflagration of the city by Titus. Except the three towers 
Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, and so much of the western wall 
as would serve to protect the legion left there to garrison the place, 
nothing remained but ruins. A fane of Jupiter occupied the site of the 
Temple, a statue of Venus was raised over the site of the Holy Se- 

ulchre, and the boy Adonis was worshipped at the place of the Nativity. 
Mouse Sion was ploughed as a field. Jerusalem was in fact now Colonia 
Aelia Capitolina. 

The conversion of the Empress Helena and her son Constantine to 
Christianity inaugurated a new era for Jerusalem, connected with which 
are all our most trustworthy though oft-disputed traditions of the Holy 
Places. Julian the Apostate failed to extinguish the new light ; Justi- 
nian erected new churches and hospitals; but alas, the city was once 
more ravaged by the Persians and Jews under Chosroes II., when ninety 
thousand Christians are said to have fallen victims to the relentless fury 
of the Jews. The city of many sieges and devastations capitulated to 
the Saracens under the Khalif Omar in person, and wrenched from the 
hands of the infidels by the chivalrous Crusaders, it passed from one 
hand to another, always with renewed losses, sufferings, and spoliations, 
till it fell permanently under the sway of the Muhammadans. 

In the present day, the Mosque of the Khalif Omar towers proudly 
over the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, the sacrificial altar of 
the Jewish Temple; and the Jews have only a fragment of the old wall 
at which to bewail their fallen condition; the native Christians dispute 
possession of different quarters of the Holy Sepulchre and the place of 
the Nativity; the French have the old church of St. Anne, the English 
have built their own church, while the Russians have converted a 
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monastery without the city into a stronghold, the first monument of a 
future history yet to be written. i 

As to the conflicting creeds and forms that have gone forth from the 
Holy City, to name Jews and Christians might suffice, were it not that 
we have two great temporal powers in the Church, the Greek and the 
Roman, and one great spiritual and intellectual power the Protestant ; 
and these again subdivided—the Greek into its schisms Copt, Armenian, 
Bulgarian, and Nestorian; the Roman into its schisms Jesuits, Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, Gallicans, and Italians; and the Protestant into its 
dissents, which are the more numerous as the rights of conscience are the 
less fettered. 

It will be at once felt that great difficulties must present themselves in 
determining the sites of historical events in a city that has undergone so 
many changes, demolitions, and rebuildings, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that the greater the importance of these events the greater have been 
the differences of opinion in fixing their localities. No one questions the 
identity of the Mount of Olives, of the Mount of Offence, or of the Hill 
of Evil Counsel, but opinions differ as to the real Mount Zion. The 
identity of the towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, is undis- 
puted ; but the site of the Czenaculum is in doubt. The position of the 
Grotto of the Nativity is questioned by a very few—that of the Holy 
Sepulchre by a great many. It is also worthy of remark that modern 
scepticism is less compromising when it has to deal with places outside 
the city than with those within. The old basilica erected by Constan- 
tine over the birthplace at Bethlehem is treated with respect, the basilica 
erected over the last resting-place of the Saviour has been made the sport 
of antiquaries, till it has at last found a biding-place on Mount Moriah. 
The Garden of Gethsemane is accepted, and more than that is now 
barbarously walled in; but Calvary—the place of crucifixion—is dis- 

uted. 
’ This spirit of scepticism may be said to have attained its acme with the 
American missionaries and travellers. Many had previously questioned 
the authenticity of purely monkish traditions, as at Mount Quarantania, 
the Church of the Ascension, the footprints of the Saviour, and other 
still more manifest impositions; and Maundrell, an able traveller, first 
sounded a blast against “ grotto traditions,” which has found many an echo 
in modern works. But it remained for Drs. Olin, Robinson, Smith, 
Thomson, and others—in their desire to separate ordinary traditions, such 
as are preserved among the native population, from “ the eredulous super- 
stitions, not unmingled with pious fraud,” fastened upon the Holy Land 
by foreign ecclesiastics and monks—to introduce an amount of scepticism 
with regard to topographical tradition, which, like everything that is 
carried to excess, is now bearing its own fruits, by the universal condemna- 
tion of all sober-minded persons; creating at the same time to each and 
all engaged in the same field of inquiry the inconvenience of having to 
go over the whole ground again, when discussing the evidences to be 
adduced for or against the existing traditions regarding any given locality. 
So great was the influence produced by Dr. Robinson’s work, his learning, 
research, and acumen were so undoubted, that he stood for a time as an 
authority not to be disputed—a Colossus of scepticism amid the ruins of 
Jerusalem. Bartlett, in his “ Walks in Jerusalem” and “Jerusalem Re- 
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visited,” bowed in almost all instances to the decisions of the critical 
American. Even Dean Stanley has at times succumbed to the influence, 
and treats of the holy places, not as the scenes of sacred events, taken 

rally, but as such special localities as the Greek or Latin Church, or 
[uti enaeiatiy, have selected as objects of pilgrimage. Happily, there 
exists another class of inquirers, who (excepting in De Saulcy’s and 
Pierotti’s case), without belonging to either the Greek or Latin Churches, 
are, as in the instances of Williams, Van de Velde, and Lewin, willing to 
do combat in the cause of local tradition, so far as to argue, when there 
are other grounds in support of any given case, that it does not neces- 
sarily imply, because old existing native traditions were adopted by the 
Greek or Latin Churches, that such traditions were no longer native, but 
the offspring of credulous superstition or pious fraud. 

Mr. Fergusson, one of the first critics of this age as to style and dates 
of architecture, stands apart from the crowd of learned topographical 
sceptics. His scepticism is not of a sentimental character, it is founded 
upon a pure question of Art. Examining the drawings brought home by 
Messrs. Catherwood and Bonomi, amongst the tirst competent men to 
enter the precincts of the Mosque of Omar, he was led to believe that all 
the lower parts of a structure, supposed up to that time to be purely 
Saracenic—and including the columns, the piers which divide the two 
aisles, together with the entablatures, the discharging arches, and the 
cornices—were Byzantine. The triforium belt and the clerestory he de- 
clared to be of the age of Constantine. 

Hence was Mr. Fergusson induced to express his confident belief that 
the “Dome of the Rock” was built by Constantine, that the present 
Mount Zion is a fraud, and the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
an imposition; that the true Mount Zion is identical with Mount Moriah, 
and no other church (the original basilica at the Sepulchre having been de- 
stroyed by the Persians) bearing the slightest trace of Byzantine art, that 
the Mosque of Omar was the real Church of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
further asserted, to meet these views, that the original Temple platform 
was much smaller than it is now; and he urged that the Sakrah—the 
—_ below the dome—had been in the time of Herod outside the city 
wall. 

So long as these critical views were confined to Mr. Fergusson’s “‘ Essay 
on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” the controversy was limited; 
but they have lately been admitted into Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
receiving thereby the indirect sanction of all the learned contributors to 
that excellent work, and they have met with a staunch advocate in the 
person of the Rev. George Sandie, the author of one of the most recent 
works under consideration. They have earned a position, in fact, to 
demand serious consideration. 

From the day when the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was founded to 
the present time, on each anniversary of the Saviour’s death, crowds of 
anxious and zealous pilgrims flock to the sacred shrine, fondly believing 
that each object they see around them is hallowed by the Saviour’s touch, 
that here exist the evidences of all that they have once been taught, that 
to stand within the Holy Sepulchre is to be in communion with Christ, 


and thinking that not to have seen Jerusalem they had almost not known 
the Lord. 
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With the prevalence of such feelings, we cannot wonder at the sacred 
awe with which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre has ever been regarded, 
at the jealous earnestness with which its identity has been insisted on, 
and at the wrathful feelings which its first calling into question must 
excite. 

Such questions, however, did ever and anon arise. ‘“ From time to 
time objections,’ said Newman, in his Essay on Miracles, “ were urged 
with much earnestness by several writers, which, if substantiated, would 
altogether overthrow the history of the discovery of the cross: viz., that 
‘Helena chose a wrong site for the Holy Sepulchre.’” Even so early as 
the year 1600, we find Pope Gregory implying the difficulty of the site. 
So, too, other writers in the subsequent centuries. Monconys, in 1647, 
speaking of the Gate of Judgment, so called, says it is “the gate by 
which Jesus Christ went to Calvary; which, therefore, ought to be out- 
side the city; which is difficult to conceive, for at present it is in the 
middle, although the town is now much smaller than it was then.” These 
belong toa class of objections which have been constantly reiterated since 
the days of old Monconys, and satisfactorily answered, especially in 
modern times, 

Korte, and his editor, Plessing, followed suit, and were upheld in their 
scepticism by Dr. Edward Clarke, of whom it has been said, as of Dr. 
Robinson in our own times, “he seemed to be content to allow objects to 
be anywhere, provided they did not remain where the monks had placed 
them.” He was answered, it is supposed by Bishop Heber, in the Quar- 
terly Review for March, 1813. 


Dr. Robinson and the Rev. Eli Smith, were the next to state their . 


conviction that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre did not represent the 
‘ome of Christ’s burial ; and the Rev. George Williams came forward in 

is work “ The Holy City,” to controvert their scepticism; not more in 
the spirit of a candid balancing of evidence for and against the local tra- 
dition, which must be of interest to all classes of Christians, than in the 
interest of tradition itself, which it suddenly became the shibboleth of 
the High Church party to maintain at all risks. This untoward cham- 
pionship of a cause, making it a party question rather than the pure love 
of truth, has done incalculable damage to the inquiries of independent 
men in connexion with the Holy Land. If at one point the balance of 
evidence leads them to decide in favour of tradition, they are at once set 
down as having Roman Catholic tendencies; if, on the other hand, they 
decide against tradition, they render themselves obnoxious to a powerful 
party in the Church. Nor is it to be supposed that this antagonism is of 
a nature consonant with the cherished memories and benign associations 
attached to the Holy Places. On the contrary, as the monks of diverse 
sects accuse one another of crime at Bethlehem, and scuffle at the Holy 
Sepulchre—so the controversialist seems to bring with him from the 
Holy Land some of that wormwood of the Desert, of that Dead Sea 
apple spirit, and of that thorny resistance to progress which is so cha- 
racteristic of the country. Such a spirit only serves to engender oppo- 
sition, and while we have Mr. Williams denouncing Dr. Robinson as 
“arraying himself with the disciples of the Koran and the Crescent, the 
‘avowed enemies, not of the Sepulchre alone, but of the holy Church 
Catholic,” another writer declares that “it is sickening to find a work 
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(Dr. Robinson’s) of such sterling merit set aside by many Protestants for 
one, among the principal objects of which is the endeavour to vindicate 
the ancient Church from the objections which have been raised to her 
most venerable traditions.” —( Mus. of Clas. Antiq., viii. p. 340.) 

We at once repudiate all such spirit of litigation. We neither accept 
with Mr. Newman the miracle of Narcissus, or with Mr. Williams the 
luminous cross of St. Cyril, or the cave where the lion assisted to bury 
the corpses of the Christians slain by the Persian and Jewish followers 
of Chosroes II. ; but if we find the traditions regarding certain sacred 
places going as far back as can be traced, unbroken in their handing 
down, supported by other evidence, and only contradicted by evidence of 
a less reliable, trustworthy, or convincing character, we are prepared to 
accept that locality without regard to either creed or profession, and that 

Ithough incurring thereby the pains and penalties of being classed with 
the credulous train, 
Who tread the path enthusiasts trod before, 
Dupes of the convents’ legendary strain 
For pious Helena forged in days of yore. 


So sings Lord Francis Egerton in his “ Pilgrimage,” as if of necessity 
all the Holy Places recovered by the empress and her son must have been 
monkish impositions. It is questionable if there were many monks at 
Jerusalem at an epoch when we in this country were still in a semi-bar- 
barous condition. People do not consider how remote are the times of 
the Western Empire, they argue as if all the means and appliances of 
the day were available then, and abused then as they are now.. There 
must have been a greater degree of simplicity, although that simplicity 
was undoubtedly deeply tinctured with superstition, as in the story of the 
cross. The Empress Helena was aided in her search for the Holy Sites 
by the most learned men of the day, as well as by local legendary lore, 
and if such men as Macarius and Cyril, as Eusebius and St. Jerome— 
the latter the translator of the Vulgate Bible—adopted these traditions 
on the spot, we must feel that they had in these remote times, claims for 
acceptance which weighed more strongly than they do at present. With- 
out admitting that the site of the Holy Sepulchre was within the wall 
of Acra—for it is known that on the rebuilding of the city by Hadrian 
he found the Christian community limited to a few huts grouped round 
the “ Ceenaculum” of David’s tomb, and the possibility therefore is, that 
the new city was so restricted in its area as (despite the questions con- 
nected with the Pool of Hezekiah) to have taken im only a ‘small portion 
of the ancient Acra, and its western wall might thus have run eastward 
of the Holy Sepulchre—we do admit that if the discovery of that locality 
is to be attributed solely to Helena, and to “ the lying wonders that were 
said afterwards to have accompanied it,” and there existed no loeal tra- 
dition, we should be inclined to doubt the whole story altogether, for it 
would imply that the tomb of Christ had remained ‘unknown for nigh 
three centuries; but we are decidedly of opinion that local traditions did 
exist, that the site was well known, and that it was to do honour to the 
empress that the credit of a discovery was assigned to her, with the nar- 
rative of miracles adapted to the age to embellish the circumstances of 
that discovery. At all events, most assuredly if obliged to abandon the 
generally accepted tradition, we should not, without further show of 
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_geason, be prepared to believe with Mr. Fergusson and his followers, that 
' Our Saviour was buried beneath the sacrificial altar of the Temple, or 
down in the cesspool beneath that oft-polluted spot. There are man 
reasons to believe that Calvary cannot have been far away from this hill 
of Acra; the site of the Sepulchre may be lost, the basilica of Helena 
was as utterly different in the time of Arculf from its original condition, 
as it and the buildings grouped around it differ in the present day from 
what they were when the worthy pilgrim related his story to the Abbot 
of Iona; but still the topography of the Gospel narrative, aided by local 
traditions, point at least to one neighbourhood, and this must bear some 
weight even with those who are not of so latitudinarian a disposition as 

to accept an approximation to the truth as sufficient. 

There are, however, many persons so disposed. ‘ He who would visit 
Jerusalem aright, must do so with the Bible in his hand and faith in his 
heart. He must throw down the measuring-rod, and lay aside the his- 
torical disquisition, while he visits the scene of Jehovah’s just wrath and 
a Saviour’s never-ending mercy, with the hushed silence of a penitent 
and the reverential enthusiasm of a pilgrim,” says one of this class. 
Chateaubriand says: “The only way to see a country as it is, is to see it 
with its traditions and its memories.” Allioli, in noticing Dr. Robinson’s 
arguments, pictures to himself the misery of disbelief: “In wandering 
into the pathless and desolate wilderness of doubt, nevermore will the 
lips of the wearied pilgrim be refreshed with the living fountain, never- 
more will his sight be gladdened by the palm-tree of joy.” (“ Handbuch 
der Bibl. Alterthum.” ii. 276, 133.) Prokesch consoles himself by say- 
ing: “I will not allow myself to be led into a controversy on the identity 
of the ‘ Holy Places.’ Faith here is the most essential ; and a few ells 
to the right or left are of little consequence.” ( Denk. und Erin. aus dern 
Orient,”’ 54.) The author of “ Nozrani in Egypt and Syria” says: “If 
this is what we wish to believe, we may believe it.” (P. 423, 2nd ed.) 
The same sentiment is expressed in nearly similar terms in Leeman, 
“ Palistina,” s. 52; by De Saulcy, on several occasions, although a 
learned and critical archeologist ; and in Ida Hahn Hahn's “ Letters of 
a German Countess,” ii. 206. Von Raumer confesses: ‘* Were I even 
fully persuaded that the true Sepulchre were a quarter, or half a mile 
from the present site—it can hardly be more—I would kneel down in 
entreaty to the objector, but I would not take him by the shoulder, and 
say, ‘ You are mistaken; this is not the site.’” (“ Beitrage zur Bibl. Geo. 
Art Palastina.”) Another writer gets over the difficulty by affirming of 
Macarius and his colleagues, “ Je repondrai, qu’ils étaient dirigés par 
PEsprit de Dieu” (Monseigr. Mislin, “* Les Saints Lieux,”’ ii. 34); while 
another asserts that “‘ There is one passage of Scripture, and it is one of 
the most important in the New Testament, which explains this whole 
mystery, and proves the miracle beyond dispute : ‘'The Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall tell 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance which I have 
said unto you.’” (Dr. Aiton, “ Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet and 
the Pope,”’ p. 195.) 

here is more in this instinct than appears on the surface, nor is it so 
unphilosophical as the archeologist may be inclined to suppose. The 
mind clings to the place, not to the mere monumental relic. If Sixtus V., 
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it has been justly remarked, had succeeded in his project of carrying off 
the Holy Sepulchre, the essential interest of Jerusalem would have 
suffered as little as that of Bethlehem by the alleged transference of 
the manger to S. Maria Maggiore, or that of Nazareth, were we to 
share the belief that its holy house were standing far away on the hill of 
Loretto. The very notion of the transference being thought desirable or 
possible, is a swsel of the slight connexion existing in the minds of those 
who entertain it between the sanctuaries themselves, and the enduring 
charm which must always attach to the real scenes of great events. It 
shows the difference (which is often confounded) between the local super- 
stition of touching and handling, of making topography a matter of 
religion, and that reasonable and religious instinct which leads us to in- 
vestigate the natural features of historical scenes, sacred or secular, as 
one of the best helps to judging of the events of which they were the 
stage. 

We now approach, says Dean Stanley, the most sacred of all the 
Holy Places, in comparison of which, if genuine, all the rest sink into 
insignificance ; the interest of which, even if not genuine, stands abso- 
lutely alone in the world. I shall not attempt to unravel the tangled 
controversy of the identity of the Holy Sepulchre. Everything which 
can be said against that identity will be found in the “ Biblical Re- 
searches” of Dr. Robinson—everything which can be said in its favour 
will be found in the “ Holy City” of Mr. Williams, including, as it does, 
the able discussion on the architectural history of the Church by Pro- 
fessor Willis. It is enough to state that the argument mainly turns on 
the solution of two questions, one historical, the other topographical. 
The historical question rests on the value of the tradition that the spot 
was marked before the time of Constantine by a temple or statue of 
Venus, which the Emperor Hadrian had erected in order to pollute a 
spot already in his time regarded as sacred by the Christians. The topo- 
graphical question is, whether the present site can be proved to have 
stood without the walls of Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion. On 
the historical question, the advocates of the identity of the Sepulchre 
never have fairly met the difficulty, that it is hardly conceivable that 
Hadrian could have had any motive in such a purpose, when his whole 
object in establishing his new city of Aelia was to insult, not the Chris- 
tians, but the Jews, from whom in Palestine at that time the Christians 
were emphatically divided. And it is at least curious that, to the corre- 

— tradition respecting Hadrian’s temple of Adonis at Bethlehem, 
» there is no allusion whatever by Justin or by Origen, though speaking 
of the very cave in which the Pagan temple is said to have been erected, 
and within a century of the time of its erection. (The mere silence of 
some Christian writers, to whom the fact of the pollution of the Holy 
Places may have been obnoxious, can scarcely be admitted as an argu- 
ment against the positive statements of Eusebius and St. Jerome.) 
(“ Hieron,” ep. xlix., ad Paulin Opp., tom. ii. p. 564, ed. Mart.) 

In the topographical question, on the other hand, the opponents of the 
identity of the Sepulchre have never done justice to the argument first 
clearly stated in England by Lord Nugent, and pointedly brought out by 
Professor Willis, which is derived from the so-called tombs of Joseph and 
Nicodemus. Underneath the western galleries of the church, behind the 
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Holy Sepulchre, are two excavations in the face of the rock, forming an 
ancient Jewish sepulchre as clearly as any that can be seen in the valle 
of Hinnom or in the tombs of the kings. (As I have seen it doubted, 
the reverend dean adds in a note, whether these tombs are capable of 
containing a human body, it may be worth while to state that I tried the 
experiment, and found it perfectly possible.) 

That they should have been so long overlooked both by the advocates 
and opponents of the identity of the Holy Sepulchre, can only be ac- 
counted for by the perverse dulness of the conventual guides of the 
church, who point the attention of travellers and pilgrims not to those 
sepulchres, but to two graves sunk in the floor in front of them—possibly 
like similar excavations in the rocky floors at Petra, of ancient origin— 
possibly, however, as Dr. Schulz suggests, dug at a later time to repre- 
sent the graves, when the real object of the ancient sepulchres had ceased 
to be intelligible—just as the tombs of some Mussulman saints are ficti- 
tious tombs erected over the rude sepulchres hewn in the rock beneath. 

The traditional names of Joseph and Nicodemus are, of course, value- 
less. But the existence of these sepulchres proves almost to a certainty 
that at some period the site of the present church must have been outside 
the walls of the city, and lends considerable probability to the belief that 
the rocky excavation, which perhaps exists in part still, and certain] 
once existed entire, within the marble casing of the chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, was, at any rate, a really ancient tomb, and not, as is often 
rashly asserted, a modern structure intended to imitate it. 

One further point deserves consideration. ‘The tradition that Adam, 
or Adam’s skull, was buried in Golgotha, seems anterior to the tradition 
of the Sepulchre itself. It was suggested by Dr. Clarke that the curious 
cavity still shown as the site of that burial-place may have been the 
centre of the whole story. It is, at any rate, remarkable that this should 
have been the only traditional spot in connexion with the Crucifixion 
pointed out in the third century. 

Further than this, in our present state of knowledge, no merely topo- 
graphical consideration can bring us. Even though these tombs prove 
the site to have been outside some wall, they do not prove that wall to 
have been the wall of Herod: it may have been the earlier wall of the 
ancient monarchy ; and, even though it be outside the wall of Herod, 
this only proves the possibility—not even the probability—of its identity 
with the scene of the crucifixion. And the question whether the wall of 
Herod really ran so as just to exclude or just to include the present site, 
must depend for its solution on such excavations under the accumulated 
ruins of ages as are now impossible, but will doubtless on some future day 
clear up the topography of ancient Jerusalem, as they have in the 
analogous case of Rome, cleared up, beyond all previous expectation, the 
topography of the Forum. 

But, granting to the full the doubts which must always hang over the 
highest claims of the Church of the Sepulchre, no thoughtful man can 
look unmoved on what has, from the time of Constantine, been revered 
by the larger part of the Christian world as the scene of the greatest 
events of the world’s history, and has itself in time become, for that reason, 
the centre of a second cycle of events of incomparably less magnitude, 
indeed, but yet of an interest in the highest degree romantic. It may be 
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too much to expect that inquiring travellers, who see the necessary uncer- 
tainty of the whole tradition, should be able to partake of these ardent 
feelings, which even a sceptical observer like Dr. Clarke acknowledges, in 
that striking passage which describes the entrance of himself and his com- 

nions into the Chapel of the Sepulchre. But its later associations may 
be felt by every student of history without fear of superstition or ir- 
reverence. ' 

Look at it as its site was first fixed by Constantine and his mother. 
Whether Golgotha were here or far away, there is no question that we 
can still trace the sweep of rocky hill in the face of which the Sepulchre 
stood, as they first beheld it. For if the rough limestone be disputed, 
which some maintain can still be felt in the interior of the Chapel of the 
Sepulchre, there can be no doubt of the rock which eontains the“ tombs 
of Joseph and Nicodemus;” none of that which in the “prison” and in 
the “‘entombment of Adam’s head,” marks the foot of the cliff of the 
present Golgotha; or of that which is seen at its summit in the so-called 
fissure of the “rocks rent by the earthquake ;” none, lastly, of that 
through which a long descent conducts the pilgrim to the subterraneous 
chapel of the “ Invention of the Cross.” In all these places enough can 
be seen to show what the natural features of the places must have been 
before the “ingenuous rock” had been “ violated by the marble” of Con- 
stantine; enough to show that the church is at least built on the native 
hills of old Jerusalem. 

On these cliffs have clustered the successive edifices of the venerable 
pile which now rises in almost solitary grandeur from the fallen city. The 
two domes, between which the Turkish sheikh was established by Saladin 
to watch the pilgrims within—the lesser dome surmounting the Greek 
church which occupies the place of Constantine’s basilica; the larger, 
that which covers the Holy Sepulchre’ itself, and for the privilege of 
repairing which France and Russia have involved the world in war ; the 
Gothic front of the Crusaders, its European features strangely blending 
with the Oriental imagery which closes it on every side ; the minaret of 
Omar beside the Christian belfry, telling its well known story of Arabian 
devotion and magnanimity; the open court thronged with buyers and 
sellers of relics, to be carried home'to the most distant regions of the 
earth; the bridges and walls and stairs by which the monks of the 
adjacent convents climb into the galleries and chambers of all kinds which 
run through the sacred edifice ; all these, and many like appearances, 
unfold more clearly than any book the long series of recollections which 
hang around that tattered and incongruous mass. 

True that the scenes exhibited within are not edifying, but the reverse: 
that on contemplating them one is inclined to feel with Lord Francis 
Egerton: 

If to the grave, whence angels rolled the stone, 
Alike by Latin, Copt, Armenian, Greek, 

This be the reverence paid, the homage shown,— 
Well had its site remained unnoticed and unknown! 


but a spot rich in so many historical recollections ; to win back which from 
the Paynim was the incessant ambition of the chivalry of all Christendom 
during the middle ages; and which has been revered for sixteen centuries 
by the larger part of the Christian world as the scene of the greatest 
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event of the world’s history, cannot be transplanted to another site, to 
the centre of what was once the Temple of Solomon, and is now the 
Mosque of Omar, without most patent and satisfactory reasons. 

If there is a difficulty about the admitted site of the Holy Sepulchre 
ever having been without the walls—although the fact of Eusebius de- 
claring that it was without the walls ought to be sufficiently satisfactory, 
and which is got over by Mr. Williams by bringing the wall at the epoch 
of the crucifixion from the Damascus Gate, by the Old Gate, the Gate of 
Ephraim, and the ‘ Broad Wall,’’ to the Corner Gate at the Tower of the 
Furnaces, so as to place the Holy Sepulchre and Pool Amygdalon without 
the wall; and by Dean Stanley by the weighty consideration that it is not 
likely that the traditional place of Adam’s skull in Golgotha, the place 
of crucifixion, and the manifest spot of rock sepulchres, whether those of 
Joseph of Arimathea and of our Saviour’s Jewish friend Nicodemus or 
not, would have been within the walls—there is still greater difficulty in 
admitting with Mr. Fergusson that the rock below the dome was in the 
time of Herod outside the city wall. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the beautiful colonnade with which Herod adorned the Temple precincts, 
as he did those of the Temple of Augustus at Sebaste, extended along the 
existing front over the Golden Gate. 

We admit the difficulty about Mount Zion, as so strongly put by Mr. 
Fergusson, by Mr. Sandie, and by Dr. Whitty ; but this would not induce 
us to believe that in Herod’s time, when the narrow-mindedness, conten+ 
tiousness, and bigotry of the Jews was exalted by the Pharisees to the 
highest pitch, and when even a Galilean was not admitted beyond the 
outer court of the Temple, that a Nazarene was crucified and lay in a rock 
sepulchre, till He rose again, in the Holy of Holies. Mr. Sandie sees 
more clearly perhaps than Mr. Fergusson the necessity of proving that 
the ground on which the Mosque of Omar stands lay, in order to admit 
such an hypothesis, beyond the city walls, and his contribution to the 
difficult problem is a theory, to the effect that in the time of Christ a 
ravine crossed the great enclosure, now called the Temple Platform, 
dividing Moriah from an opposite hill—the hill, in fact, of Calvary (Dean 
Stanley long ago pointed out that it is a popular error to say “ Mount 
Calvary.” There is no such name as “Calvary.” The passage from 
which the word is taken, in Luke xxiii. 33, is merely the Latin translation 
“ Calvaria,” of what the Evangelist calls a skull—xpavnov. Nor is 
there any mention of a mount or hill in the Scriptural narrative), but 
which hill Mr. Sandie supposed to lay between Antonia and the Temple, 
a space unenclosed, near to the cemeteries and the royal tombs. The fact 
is that the space between Antonia, believing as we do that spot to be 
marked by the ruins so called of the Tower Antonia and the barrack of 
the Haram es Sherif, comprised precisely the Court of the Gentiles—the 
scene of many of the most remarkable events in the life of Our Saviour. 
It was here that the sacrificial sheep, after entering by the sheepfold gate, 
now called that of St. Stephens, and being washed in the sheep’s pool 
adjacent to Bethesda, were with pigeons brought for sale, and the money- 
changers accordingly had their place of meeting. It is absurd to suppose 
that these events took place within the Temple itself, where was the sacri- 


ficial altar, on what was once the threshing floor of Araunah and is now 
the Sakrah. 
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A recent writer has observed upon this new theory of Mr. Sandie’s—a 
modification of Mr. Fergusson’s—that it insists, against common sense, 
that Mount Moriah and Mount Zion are names of one and the same hill; 
that it requires us to believe the place of public execution stood close to 
the Temple, a thing repugnant to Jewish and Oriental ideas; that it 
involves the military difficulty of supposing that a space of ground lying 
between the Temple and Antonia was left without the protection of a 
wall; and that it overlooks the very important fact of the basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre having been destroyed by the Persians. Many persons, 
says the same writer, remembering a good old joke, will think the last 
reason quite sufficient of itself. If the Church of the Sepulchre was 
burnt by the Persians, it is clear enough that if we find a Byzantine 
edifice still standing in Jerusalem, with its circle of columns, entablatures 
discharging arches, cornices, triforium belt and clerestory, all quite per- 
fect, just as they came from the artist’s hands, we may safely conclude 
that such building is mot the church erected by Constantine. We do not 
attach all the importance given by the writer, and others, to the alleged 
destruction of the basilica of Constantine by the Persians. It is well 
known that, in modern as well as in ancient times, a place is said, in 
military parlance to be destroyed, burnt, or demolished, of which a very 
considerable portion may remain extant. 

Mr. Lewin, to whom the public are indebted for one of the most lucid, 
and, in some respects, most satisfactory works on Jerusalem, especially 
as more particularly directed to the details of the siege of Titus, so ably 
put on canvas by David Roberts, R.A. (and the towers and castles men- 
tioned by Josephus are, by Mr. Sandie’s theory, located about just as a 
chess-player would arrange his pieces for a problem), has adduced no 
less than twelve decisive reasons for rejecting the supposition that the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre was the ground now covered by the Dome of 
the Rock. These twelve decisive reasons are: 1. That the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, in passing from Zion to the Damascus Gate, says that he had 
the Church of the Sepulchre on his left hand, when the Mosque of Omar 
would be on his right ; 2. That the same Pilgrim describes the Temple 
enclosure from Bethesda, on the north, to the substructures on the south, 
without mentioning the basilica; 3. That Eusebius speaks of the Se- 
pulchre being to the north of Zion, whereas the Dome of the Rock lies 
due east ; 4. That Eusebius describes the church as outside the city walls; 
5. That the cave under the dome is not a Jewish sepulchre (we shall 
have occasion to show immediately that it was something quite different) ; 
6. That the cave does not look towards the sun, as Eusebius says the two 
Sepulchres did, but is many feet below the ground; 7. That the true 
Church of the Sepulchre had a basilica to the east of it; 8. That the 
basilica of Constantine faced the entrance to the Sepulchre, a thing im- 
possible at the Mosque of Omar ; 9. That the real basilica was built in 
an excavation, while the Dome stands on a hill; 10. That the vestibule 
of the basilica terminated in a market-place, while the Golden Gate, 
which Mr. Fergusson imagines to have been the vestibule of Constantine, 
hangs over a precipice; 11. That the true church had a rocky mound on 
the west, which prevented its extension in that direction; and 12. That 
no record or tradition exists of any change in the site. 


According to the position assigned to the walls by M. Pierotti, Gol- 
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gotha was at the time of the Crucifixion without the city, being very 
near the second line formed by the walls of Solomon and Hexekiah ; for, 
he says, the third line was not yet built, because King Agrippa I. did 
not arrive at Jerusalem till a.p. 42, some years after the death of Christ, 
and the work commenced shortly afterwards. The same writer argues, 
with great justice and at considerable length, that it is not probable that 
either the heathens, Jews, or Christians would lose sight of the Sepulchre 
of Jesus, that it must have been well known to the Bishops of Jerusalem, 
and that there can be no just grounds for believing that the Empress 
Helena or the Emperor Constantine were led into an error. 

The magnificent buildings erected by Constantine were completely 
destroyed by Chosroes II., a.p.614, and Mr. Lewin says, “ The pro- 
bability is, that when the Mosque (of Omar) was erected, the Arabs, not 
having the skill required for a work of so much beauty themselves, 
brought over as many pillars and other ornaments as they wanted from 
the church of Constantine, over the Holy Sepulchre on the opposite 
hill. This would at once explain the phenomenon, so much dwelt upon, 
that the Mosque of Omar betrays, in certain parts of it, a style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to the first half of the fourth century.” (P. 145). M. 
Pierotti puts the fact almost beyond question when he says, that the 
Muhammadan chronicles place on record that the Khalif took possession 
of the columns and other marble ornaments which were lying about in 
the ruins of Constantine’s magnificent buildings, and ordered them to be 
worked into his new mosque es-Sakrah. This would, in fact, satis- 
factorily explain how Mr. Fergusson has been led ae to conceive, 
from the presence of these works of art, that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre stood on the site of the Temple. The only trifling difficulties 
that we see in the way of adopting such a conclusion are, first, that the 
Patriarch Modestus having been enabled, with the assistance of Heraclius 
and the Patriarch of Alexandria to erect four churches at the same holy 
spot in less than fifteen years, one the Church of the Resurrection, the 
second of Calvary, the third of the Invention of the Cross, and the fourth 
of the Virgin, which four churches extant in the time of Arculf (a.p. 
700), and of the English Pilgrim St. Willibald in a.p. 700, were, in the 
time of Bernard the Wise, a.p. 867, connected with each other by walls, 
it is strange that the old materials should not have been used up or 
covered. The second is that Arculf describes the Mosque erected in his 
time—that is, about sixty years after the capture of the city—as “a 
square house of prayer, erected in a rough manner, by raising beams and 
planks upon some remains of old ruins.” In fact, it is generally con- 
ceded that Omar did not complete the mosque that bearg his name, but 
this does not exclude the possibility of the materials of the basilica at the 
Sepulchre having been used by his successor. 

It is worthy of remark, that Arculf describes the church of Golgotha, 
called the Martyrdom, as a basilica erected by Constantine. Bernard the 
Wise also says it was called the basilica of Constantine, and Sewulf 
speaks evidently by mistake of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as 
having been built by Constantine:and Helena. Are we to believe from 
this that two basilica were erected, one over the place of resurrection, 
and the other over the place where the cross was said to have been found, 
and that while the first was in part destroyed by Chosroes and was re- 
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paired by Modestus, that the second remained intact ?—or. were the 
Pilgrims misled and misinformed? According to M. Pierotti, all the 
churches erected by Modestus were destroyed by the renowned Hakem 
in A.D. 1010, and restored in a.p. 1048, m which case the church seen 
by Sewulf was not only not the basilica of Constantine, but not even 
the church of Modestus. 

It is needless to follow out the fortunes of the restored churches, how 
they were injured by the Kharismian hordes and repaired by the 
Spaniards ; suffice it that M. Pierotti, like Dean Stanley, avers that the 
tomb of Christ in all respects resembles one of those sepulchral chambers, 
hewn in the rock, which can be seen at the present day in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, and that the entrance closely corresponds with that 
leading to the Tombs of the Kings, which was closed with a large 
ellipitical stone, still to be seen on the spot. 

lt is in the exploration of Mount Moriah that we obtain the greatest 
amount of novel information from M. Pierotti. Our countryman, Wil- 
liams, had, we believe, been the first to call attention to the fact that, 
according to the Middoth, the Sakrah, or Holy Rock, the centre of the 
Mosque of Omar represents the site of the high altar of the Temple, 
and also from the same rabbinical authority, that under the altar was a 
chamber for cleansing the sewer, by which the blood of the victims was 
drained into the Valley of Kidron. M. Pierotti has, by his researches, 
done much towards establishing the fact, and to show that the Fountain 
of the Virgin was the cesspool in the Valley. The powerful protection 
of Surraya Pasha enabled him to examine the celebrated place, which 
had hitherto, with a few exceptions, been closed to Christians, patiently 


- and perseveringly, and, he adds, with no small sacrifice of time and private 


means. “I have penetrated,’’ he says, “into the subterranean works, 
sought out and classified the conduits and ascertained their course, con- 
structed plans, and now present the details of my labours to the reader, 
in confidence that, even if I have not fully accomplished my design, I 
am the first to bring forward many facts useful to archeology, and that 
if others continue the researches (when that is possible) many great 
problems will be solved.” 

The threshing-floor of Araunah, according to Josephus, was the spot 
to which Abraham brought his son Isaac to offer him as a burnt-offering. 
It was a sacred spot, because there David went forth and raised the altar 
of the burnt-offering for Israel. (1 Chron. xxii. 1.) The existence of 
cisterns, one beneath the Sakrah, or sacred rock, constitute to M. Pierotti 
the strongest proofs of the identity of the position of the mosque and its 
platform with the ancient threshing-floor of the Jebusites. The effect of 
the works of Solomon was to change entirely the appearance of the 
Moriah of Abraham and David; but the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
which had sustained the original altar, was handed down to posterity by 
the succession of events which identified the spot, and the indelible traces 
of antiquity yet to be found there. 

M. Pierotti thinks, with Miink, that it is impossible to give an exact 
description of the ancient temple; those found in 1 Kings vi. 7, and 2 
Chron. iii. and iv., are very incomplete, and often difficult to reconcile. 
That given by Josephus differs especially in dimensions from those given 
in the Bible. Considering that the Israelites came to the Promised Land 
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from Egypt, we cannot but think that Mr. Sharpe’s notion of an Egyp- 
tian temple, with its two propyla or pillars represented by the Jachin and 
Boaz of | Kings vii. 21, its altar and “ Honse of the Lord,” with the 
cherubim and tables, is the closest approximation that can be made to 
what the first Temple was likely to have been. The temple of Zerub- 
babel differed in size and style from Solomon’s Temple, nor does it appear 
to have come up to what Cyrus ordained, It remained for Herod the 
Great to erect a building with courts and cloisters or colonnades in the 
highest style of Grecian art, and which adorned the Holy City till it was 
succeeded by a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, raised upon the Moriah by 
Hadrian. The idol temples were, in their turn, overthrown by Constan- 
tine, but it is supposed that Justinian was the first to erect a Christian 
church within the holy precincts, and that on the south side. The 
Saracens converted this church into the Mosque el Aksa, and built that 
of Omar over the Jewish altar, which they called the Sakrah, or “ sacred 
rock,” as they also called the mosque the Kubbet es Sakrah, or “ the 
dome of the rock.”” Yet it is in the face of such a persistent and un- 
broken tradition associated with this rock on Mount Moriah, or in the 
enclosure of the Haram, that Mr. Lewin would have us believe that the 
Temple was in the south-west corner, and that the stronghold called 
Antonia, from its builder, stood over what was once Abraham’s pro- 
jected place of filial sacrifice, the threshing-floor of Araunah, David’s 
altar, the altar of sacrifice held to by Solomon, by Zerrubbabel, and b 
Herod the Great, the site of a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and still 
the sacred rock of the Muhammadans. 

M. Pierotti deduces from this narrative (to which ought to be added 
that the mosque became the Templum Domini of the Crusaders, and El 
Aksa a dwelling-house under the Christian conquerors), and in this case, 
siding with by far the majority of opinions, that history and an unbroken 
chain of events prove that the whole Haram es Sherif is the ancient 
Mount Moriah; that the present mosque of Omar stands upon the 
ancient threshing-floor of Araunah ; that the levelled rock on the north- 
west, and that rising at the barrack, mark the position of the Tower 
Antonia, and that the Mosque el Aksa is the original basilica of Jus- 
tinian. 

“T consider,” he writes, “the Sakrah to be the site of the altar of 
burnt-offerings, because it is very improbable that Solomon would have 
chosen any other position for it than that indicated by an angel to the 
prophet Gad. . Those who object are bound to explain why this rock 
alone was left in its natural rough state amid the splendour of the Temple. 
If it were not reserved for some purpose of the highest importance, it 
would never have been spared when everything around it was levelled. 
We shall now see that this site satisfies the requisite conditions. 1. The 
altar was to be of unhewn stone, and not reached by steps. Therefore 
the bronze altar of Solomon can have only been an ornamental casing for 
the rock. The shape of the Sakrah is adapted for this purpose, and it 
has a regular slope on the south side leading up to the higher part; and, 
according to the Rabbinic traditions, this was the position of the inclined 
ascent. 2. Jt was a square of twenty cubits. The rock is large enough 
to admit of this, and still leave room for the ascent. 3. There must have 
been a capacious receptacle for its drainage, as they burnt upon it the 
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victims and their fat, and sprinkled the blood upon and around it. This 
was the cavern immediately below the rock, with the one farther below. 
4. It occupied an elevated position, as appears both from the Bible and 
the Rabbinic traditions; probably in order that the sacrifices might be 
seen by the people. The present site satisfies this condition. 5. There 
must ates been cisterns for water and drainage on the north side to 
wash the victims and cleanse the ground from blood, because there the 
Levites appointed for that duty flayed them, and had their chambers. 6, 
On the east side of the altar must be ‘a place of the ashes,’ where also 
the refuse of the victims might be cast. I cannot but think that this 
would be outside the sacred courts, and, in fact, we find a connected 
system of cisterns to the west of the Golden Gate, which, I believe, were 
used for this purpose. 7. The great ‘sea of bronze’ was to the south- 
east of the altar, as we are told by the Mischna; therefore in this direc- 
tion there should be traces of the place from which it was supplied. 
Now, on the platform of the mosque, south-east of the rock, is a vault, 
and to the south of it many cisterns of water, one of which might have 
supplied the sea. These latter, I think, may have been in the great 
court ; so that, after the priests had purified themselves at them, they 
could enter the sacred enclosure.” 

Having thus satisfied himself that the locality supplied the conditions 
required by this position of the altar of burnt-offerings and the places in 
the neighbourhood, it remained for M. Pierotti to see if the cisterns and 
vaults mentioned above are connected by subterranean passages, to admit 
of the flow of water and blood, as the case might be, and the diseovery 
of these are among the most important that he has made. It is impos- 
sible to detail here the investigations made for this purpose, and the 
gradual unfolding of the facts, but the conclusions he has arrived at 
on the connexions and purposes of these underground works are as 
follows: 

“1, That from the time of the building of the Temple the conduit 
from Etham has emptied itself into the cistern beneath the Mekhemeh, 
whence the water was conveyed into the Temple by a branching system 
of conduits, the chief of which I have traced. 2. That the cistern north 
of the Mosque of the Mogarabins was used as a reservoir to supply Ophel, 
where at the present time but few traces of these works are found. 3. 
The conduit leading from this into the Birket es Sultan must have been 
intended to carry away any excess of water, and also by this means to 
relieve that which now goes to the fountain, especially when it might be 
out of order. It is obvious that these filled the Birket es Sultan, and 
ere great reservoir at the south-east corner of the Haram. 
4. It 1s probable that the numerous cisterns on the west side may have 
also been fed by different conduits, but I had not sufficient time to ascer- 
tain this. If not, they might have been supplied by the drainings from 
the courts, the terrace-roofs of the cloisters, and the Temple itself. 5. 
The fountain opposite to El Aksa is Saracenic, but not the basin in which 
it stands. This supplied water to the cistern under the altar of burnt- 
offerings, to cleanse it from the blood that flowed down from above. 
Hence the stream ran into the cisterns on the north, and thence into ‘ the 
place of ashes’ on the east, which I believe to have been the southernmost 
of the underground chambers; and from this it went outside the wall, 
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and after passing along parallel to it, apy emptied itself into the pool 


near the Fountain of the Virgin. 6. In ‘ the place of the ashes,’ in which 
they cast the crops of the birds, the entrails of the victims, and other 
refuse, a larger quantity of water would be needful, especially.at times 
when the sacrifices were numerous; and I suppose that the conduit from 
the Pool of Bethesda (the very existence of which at the spot commonly 
assigned is disputed by Robinson) was constructed to augment the supply; 
also I fully believe that if I had found time to uncover the apertures on 
the south of ‘the place of ashes,’ and on the north of the Birket es Sultan, 
and to examine the cistern on the south-east of the Sakrah, I should 
have discovered that this cistern (where I place the ‘bronze sea’) was 
supplied from the Birket, and discharged its waters into ‘the place of 
ashes.’ Was there then also a conduit on the north of the great reservoir 
at the south-east corner communicating with the opening on the south 
of ‘the place of ashes?’ I sought for it without success, owing to the 
accumulation of earth, the want of time, and the continual interference 
of the Muhammadan guardians of the Haram, who believed, as I suppose, 
that I was seeking for treasures, when, on the contrary, I was spending 
my savings.” 

“If after the sewage had reached the pool by the Fountain of the 
Virgin,” M. Pierotti goes on afterwards to say, “ there was still need of 
a further supply of water to sweep it away, that could be brought by the 
long conduit from the south side of the Birket es Sultan, by the conduit 
at the east end of the Pool of Bethesda, and especially by a conduit 
which, starting from the west extremity of the bridge, runs down the 
Tyropzon to the Fountain of the Virgin, along which the whole stream 
from Etham might be diverted, if necessary. The conduit on the west 
slope of the Kidron Valley, nearly opposite to the Tomb of Absalom, 
which I saw discharging so much water in 1857, may possibly have been 
another means of augmenting this supply, and may very probably 
(although I have not been able to prove it) communicate with the great 
reservoir at the south-east corner of the Haram, and have occasionally 
been used to lay it dry.” 

Dr. Whitty gives a popular and very intelligible account of these dis- 
coveries of M. Pierotti’s in his work, in connexion with a proposed im- 
provement in the water supply of Jerusalem—a most praiseworthy object. 
It appears that at the breaking up of the Syrian Relief Fund—a fund 
which was contributed to by many nations, more especially by Swedes, 
Danes, and French and Swiss Protestants, there was a balance of some 
3000/. in hand, and it has been proposed to employ this balance, with 
new subscriptions, to the purpose of improving the water-supply of 
Jerusalem, by a better provision for the preservation of the rainfall, 
which is more abundant than in England; by the deepening of the 
Well of Joab, or En Rogel, and by conveying water through a tube 
by hydrostatic pressure from Solomon’s Pools to the highest portion of 
the city near the north-west angle, or to the top of David’s Tower near 

the Jaffa Gate. It would scarcely be credited that at present at Jeru- 

’ salem, as at Aleppo (whence the well-known carbuncular disease called 

the Aleppo button), the cisterns are almost invariably vaulted chambers 

beneath the dwellings, and are in most cases only separated from the 
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common cesspools by cemented walls, and neither cisterns or cesspools are 
often cleansed ! 

Mr. T. Seddon, the artist, returned home sick from Jerusalem, and 
consulted Dr. Simm, of Edinburgh, who was connected with the Jew’s 
Society. Dr. Simm, on examining him, at once said, “ What water have 

ou been drinking? Bad water has been the cause of your disease.” 
To which he replied, “The water of Siloam and of the Fountain of the 
Virgin at Jerusalem; and I liked it very much.” “ Well,” added Dr. 
Simm, “it must be bad water.”’ 

Dr. Robinson, Professor Porter, and others have regarded the water of 
the Fountain of the Virgin as a mineral water, whereas its peculiar taste, 
if Messrs. Williams, Pierotti, and Whitty are in the right, is simply owing 
to organic abominations. 

Mr. Lewin holding, as he does, such peculiar views with regard to the 
position of the Temple at the south-west angle of Mount Moriah, or of 
the enclosure of the Haram ; and placing as he does Fort Antonia over 
the sacred rock of all times, stoutly contests the results arrived at by 
the above-mentioned explorers. The cutting (Pierotti says it is rough) 
of the rock, he argues, is quite inconsistent with the hypothesis of a Jewish 
altar, as the law prohibited any artificial configuration. Nor is the rock 
long and broad enough to have ever allowed the oxen to tread out corn 
on the threshing-floor of Araunah. As for the well downward, it is 
called the Bir Arruah, or “ Well of Souls,” and is supposed by the Mu- 
hammadans to be the entrance to Hades ; and the convulsions into which 
enthusiasts were thrown by holding converse with departed spirits by this 
channel, is said to have been the cause why the mouth of it was closed. Mr. 
Lewin then goes on to argue that all Pierotti’s discoveries only tend to 
show that the Bir Arruah was a draw-well, and that the altar theory 
must be abandoned. Had the water, he says, run from the Fountain of 
the Virgin to the Bir Arruah, it might be said that the object was to 
flush the water for carrying away the blood; but as the water runs from 
the Bir Arruah to the Fountain of the Virgin, it would be the height of 
absurdity to suppose that the blood was flushed into the conduit that 
supplied the inhabitants with water. The great argument relied upon 
in support of the altar theory, is the fact that the Mosque of Omar has 
been built over the Sakrah, for how else could that stone, if it were not 
the site of the altar, have acquired such an odour of sanctity. It may 
be asked, however, on the other hand, why the altar of the Jewish Temple 
should have been so much venerated by a Muhammadan ruler? It is 
very questionable whether reliance can be placed upon the accounts of 
the circumstances under which the Saracens took possession of the 
Haram, as the very earliest writers upon the subject lived two hundred 
— after the event; but the facts, so far as known, appear to be these : 

en Omar took Jerusalem he proposed to erect a mosque, and inquired 
of the Patriarch for “The Mosque of David.” It was not very intelli- 
gible what was meant by this, and he was led to the Tomb of David, but 
this did not please him. He was then conducted to the church of Zion, 
and this also was unsatisfactory. At last he was shown the Haram, and 
with this he was content. The real site of the Jewish Temple was pro- 
bably unknown, as, after the erection of the church of Constantine on 
the opposite hill, the platform of the Temple fell into neglect, and was 
covered with rubbish and filth. The Temple had been utterly destroyed 
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by Titus, and in the seventh century all traces of it were lost, and the 

ition of it could only have been determined by a careful examination 
of Josephus, and comparison of his description with the features of the 

und, but a scientific process of this kind was far beyond the reach of 
the wild Arabs. Even at the present day, when classical knowledge has 
attained such proficiency, there still exists great difference of opinion. 
Omar, however, might “ assured that on some part of this elevated 
platform, since called the Haram, had stood the Temple planned by 
David and completed by Solomon. It is not clear what was the exact 
spot where is now the Mosque of Omar; others, with more probability, 
place it to the west of El Aksa, where is the mosque which to this day 
bears also the name of Omar. If so, it was built on the site of the royal 
cloister of the Jewish Temple. 

In the same century Abd-el-Melek, the successor of Omar, built the 
magnificent structure now known amongst Christians as the Mosque of 
Omar, but which has no just pretensions to the title. The object of Abd- 
el-Melek appears to have been a political one. Hitherto the stream of 
pilgrimage had been to Mekka, but at this time Mekka was in the hands 
of an opponent, Ibn Zobair. Abd-el-Melek, therefore, determined on 
the erection of a mosque which, from its splendour and sanctity, should 
attract the pilgrims to it instead of to Mekka. The Muhammadan tra- 
dition was that Muhammad had taken his celestial flight from the most 
elevated point of the Cer eee the rock impressed with his foot- 
mark as he went up, and with the fingers of Gabriel, who retained the 
rock in its place. This was enough for Abd-el-Melek’s pereees and he 
erected there the gorgeous pile which has ever since had the desired effect 
of attracting pilgrimages. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
Kubbet es Sakrah, in particular, has an exclusive sanctity. The whole 
of the Haram is regarded as a mosque, and called the Mesjid-el-Aksa, or 
the Remote Sanctuary, in opposition to Mekka and Medina, the Home 
Sanctuaries. Of the parts within the holy precincts, “ the Mosk el Aksa,” 
says Robinson, “is, perhaps, even more respected than the Kubbet es 
Sakrah.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. Lewin argues that it does not follow because the 
Sakrah is the highest point of the Haram therefore it was the site of the 
altar. On the contrary, the greater height of the Sakrah would, he 
says, from the indications left by Josephus, rather show that it is the site 
of Antonia, and not of the altar. Then, again, as to the argument drawn 
from the Middoth, which states that under the altar was a chamber for 
cleansing the sewer by which the blood of the victims was drained into 
the valley of Kidron, he says, if this is the same as the excavated chamber 
under the Sakrah, it ought to tally with the description in the Middoth, 
but which, he hacealoally argues from the Latin version, it does not. 

Mr. Lewin then goes on to suggest that the chamber under the Sakrah 
may have been a subterranean escape, and as this was, according to his 
theory, under Antonia, it was the gallery that led thence to the Temple, 
‘where Antigonus was slain by his brother Aristobulus. The tower being 
* then called Baris, afterwards Antonia, and the particular tower of the 
fortress in which Antigonus was murdered “ Strato’s Tower.” Now, the 
discovery of this subterranean passage in a vault leading between Bezetha 
and Moriah, is one that M. Pierotti takes most pride in. It was pro- 
bably by this passage, also, that Simon, who was in the upper city at the 
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capture by Titus, made his way into the Temple, and there having 
dressed himself in white robes, suddenly rose from the ground like an 
apparition amongst the affrighted soldiery. 

AM. Lewin further advances against the altar theory, as he terms it, 
that Williams, in order to make the Temple a square, supposes portions 
in the south of the enclosure to have been added in the time of Justinian, 
which really belong to the Herodian era; and he adds that, if this were 
admitted, the Temple, instead of standing, as Josephus says, near the 
middle, or, as the Middoth affirms, nearer to the north than the south, 
would be situate so close to the southern wall as to leave no room for the 
royal eloisters; but, granted this, Mr. Lewin’s theory of the Temple 
being in the south-west corner of the Haram does worse, for it limits the 
royal cloisters to the south-east corner, and annihilates the gate which 
led from the king’s palace by a bridge over the Tyropeon to the Temple 
by the king’s cloisters. Mr. Lewin has certainly his own peculiar views 
as to this causeway or bridge, which, he says with Robinson, led not to 
the High, but to the Low town, as also as to the position of Agrippa’s 
palace, and he adds that, both as regards the theories of Dr. Robinson 
and Mr. Williams, neither of them can stand if he can prove an alibi, and 
that he thinks it is in his power to do from a careful consideration of all 
the passages in Josephus, and. to show that the Temple stood at the 
south-west corner of the Haram! 

The state of the question is thus left in a very perplexing condition. 
We have one party declaring the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to be an 
imposition, and that its site was over the Sakrah and not quite in the 
centre, but nigh the centre and in the highest part of Mount Moriah, or 
the enclosure of the Haram es Sherif. We have another party believing 
in the correctness of the site of the Holy Sepulchre, but placing Fort 
Antonia in the proximate centre and highest part of the enclosure, aud 
arguing that the Temple was put out of the way, as it were, into the 
south-west corner; and, lastly, we have a party who believe in the Holy 
Sepulchre, and also in the Temple having stood over the Rock, Abraham 
and David’s altar (for the whole of the then existing floor was the thresh- 
ing-floor of the Jebusites), the sacrificial altar of the Jews, with its re- 
ceptacle and sewer below; the site of a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus ; 
the Sakrah of the Muhammadans, whence their prophet ascended to 
Heaven, and over which rose “ the Dome of the Rock’’—the site of the 
Templum Domini, and of the present Mosque of Omar. 

Whilst giving all credit to the learning, ingenuity, and good faith of 
the advocates of these different views, and repudiating all influence of 
tradition merely as.such, and unsupported by antiquity, by an unbroken 
acceptance, and by other available evidence, we are of opinion that the 
greatest and most convincing mass of evidence, whether traditional or 
otherwise, is im favour of the last-mentioned theory : Golgotha or Calvary 
—the place of Crucifixion and Resurrection—at, or near, the site of the 
existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre; and Solomon’s, Zerrubbabel’s, 
and Herod’s Temple at that rock over which now glitters the dome of 
Islamism. The whole succession of events and of buildings, the impera- 
tive necessities of the place, as well as the details connected with the 
sacrificial altar and its drains, point to the last-mentioned identity, and in 
both cases, every new discovery carefully considered and candidly sifted, 
seem to lead to the same conclusions. 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


PART THE FIFTH. 
I, 


BERTHA MAKES A PAINFUL DISCOVERY. 


“ You turned eavesdropper, Mr. von Feldheim!” Bertha exclaimed, in 
@ reproving tone. 

“ Not intentionally, I assure you,” he said, in a husky voice. “I was 
standing behind that curtain, looking out at the illuminated gardens, when 
two chairs were placed close by. I knew not at first who occupied them, 
but presently Count Rosenthal began to speak; he went on rapidly, and 
I found that you were his companion. I wished to get away, but there 
was no possibility of escaping by the window, it is so far from the ground, 
and does not open on any terrace or baleony ; and had I issued from behind 
the curtain, squeezing past your chair, I thought it would have annoyed 
you and Count Rosenthal very much, therefore I considered it was better 
ata keep quiet, in the hope that neither of you would discover 1 was 

“ You must have entered your hiding-place somewhat stealthily,” said 
Bertha, with a little asperity. ‘“ You appeared to have left the party, at 
least the ball-room, some time before.” 

“T went to look for the carriage of some friends of mine, who are 
passing through Diisseldorf, and whom I met here unexpectedly this 
evening. I waited to assist them into it.” 

“¢ Are these friends of yours also friends of the Abbot of St. Dreux ?” 
asked Bertha, still more crossly. 

** No, he is not acquainted with them,” replied Rudolph, calmly. 

“Since you have, as you say, unavoidably overheard the conversation 
between Count Rosenthal and myself, I hope I may beg that you will 
never repeat a syllable of it to any one. ‘This is a gossiping place, and 
if anything that Count Rosenthal said to me were to be carried round to 
him, he would naturally think that silly vanity on my part had induced 
me to boast of—of—the regard he professes for me. I should be sorry 
to lose his good opinion, and to be deemed capable of such treachery and 
ingratitude.” 

‘* Rest assured I shall be as silent as the dark grave. Ah! how I envy 
Count Rosenthal !” 

“ For what, if I may ask ?” said Bertha. 

“Because he is unshackled—free to tell you what are his feelings for 
you—free to ask you to share his home, and accept the devotion of his 
’ life. Whilst I—I who have loved you from your infancy, Bertha, cir- 
cumstanced as I am, can never now beg you to be more to me than a 
friend. Oh pity me, and forgive me, if you can!” 

“IT have nothing to forgive, and I do not see that you are at all an 
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object of pity. You are either married to, or going to marry, a very 
beautiful and no doubt charming girl, of noble family and a high position 
in your native country ; her father will, of course, provide you with a good 

t. I donot know what more you could desire. Accept my best wishes 
bor your welfare, and your future happiness with the Baroness Heléne,” 
she added, with assumed complaisance. 

‘“‘ Happiness with Héléne! Ah, Bertha! Héleéne is nothing to me, 
and never could have been. I knew her at Rome, where she resided with 
her aunt, the Marchesa Cicogna, who was very kind to me. One of the 
leading painters here met her and the lady with whom she is travelling at 
Paris, and invited them to this ball, should they happen to be passing 
through Diisseldorf when it took place. I was not even aware of their 
being in Germany until I met them here to-night; they scarcely knew 
any one in the room, I could not, therefore, leave them. Heléne is 
engaged to be married, and is on her way to Berlin for the celebration of 
that event, as it was her father’s wish it should take place there.” 

Bertha’s face brightened, but it clouded again in a moment, for 
Rudolph said: 

“ Once more let me pray for your forgiveness and pity. I have acted 
weakly, wickedly. I trusted too presumptuously to my own strength, and 
dared to expose myself to temptations which I have not had sufficient 
self-control to resist. I have acted like a madman; but oh let me hope 
that my madness has not cast a blight upon your life—the life of one 
who is as innocent as the angels in heaven. Farewell my—my beloved 
Bertha ; this night we part for ever. You, I trust, to be biessed in a long 
career of happiness with some one who is worthy of you—lI, to bear, in 
seclusion and misery, the punishment of my guilt towards you and towards 
my God!” 

% Rudolph, Rudolph! what is all this? Of what are you guilty ?” 

“ Of idolising you.” 

At that moment the orchestra began to play a quadrille, and the sets 
began to be formed. 

“TI wish I could make myself invisible,” cried Bertha ; “‘ some one will 
be tormenting me to dance.” 

“ Will you trust yourself with me in the garden ?” said Rudolph, in 
that low melodious tone which always went straight to Bertha’s heart. 

“TI would trust myself anywhere with you.” 

“Come then,” he said, as * led her quickly across the ball-room, and 
down to one of the refreshment-rooms which opened upon the garden. 
He begged her to wait there a moment till he brought her shawl. On 
returning with it he wrapped it carefully round her, and then they de- 
scended together a few steps into the garden. Gay groups were to be 
seen in the brilliantly-illuminated walks, almost all, however, hurrying 
towards the house, while some couples were already mounting the flights 
of steps to the terrace on the outside of the larger portion of the ball- 
room. 

“‘ Shall we avoid these merrymakers ?” asked Rudolph. 

“Oh do!’ said Bertha. 

And they passed on to a darker portion of the grounds, and entered a 
narrow walk, which was only lighted by the now waning moon, and a 
few coloured lamps, here and there placed near the ground, so that they 
almost looked like glow-worms amidst the grass. 
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They walked up this deserted path for a short way in silence, till they 
came to an arbour, arranged like a small hermitage, with a stuffed figure 
at one side of it to represent a hermit; a turf seat on the other side, a 
little marble font holding water clear as crystal, and a small statue of 
the Virgin Mary in a niche, under which a wax taper was burning. 

Rudolph took Bertha into this rustic arbour, and, for a few moments, 
they sat in embarrassed silence, both seemingly afraid to continue the 
subject they had entered upon in the recess of the saloon for dancing. 

“Oh, Bertha!” at length Mr. von Feldheim exclaimed, “ would that 
I were as insensible as yon form of straw! Would that I were in m 
coffin—would that I had never beheld you again—it would have been 
happier for us both! But, though I have wronged you so grievously, 
tell me that you will not hate me—not remember me only with abhor- 
rence !’” 

“‘T could as soon hate myself, dear Rudolph! What friend have I on 
earth except you, and poor Flora? She is only a friend of yesterday, as 
it were, while you Ohi are not you the last link that exists for me 
to all that was so bright in the happy past? Nothing could make me 
think of you with abhorrence! You spoke of parting to-night. Why 
must you go?” 

“ Becanse I dare no longer linger near you—because I must stifle the 
passion that would drag us both to perdition.” 

** Rather because you are so bigoted a Roman Catholic, thanks to my 
worthy uncle’s training, that you will have nothing to do with a heretic 
Iike me !”’ 

“* No—no—no! Had I entered any profession by which I could have 
made my way in the world, I should have been free to speak to you of 
love, Bertha—I might even have aspired to marry you—but, as it is, I 
have no right to think of you, poor wretch that I am !” 

“You intended to study for the law, did you not ?” 

“ Yes; and would that I had done so! But the Abbot of St. Dreux 
dissuaded me from that.” 

“The abbot! What right had he to interfere with you?” 

“‘ He was extremely kind to me after your mother and you left Ger- 
many for England. He said that he would take the place of your father, 
who, you may remember, was my guardian. I was so foolish as to get 
into debt at Heidelberg, and your uncle paid my debts for me. He in- 
vited me to make St. Dreux my home until I could determine what pro- 
fession I was to follow. You know I was passionately fond of painting, 
and, by his advice, I went to Italy to study that art. I was told then 
that you had forgotten both Agatha and me, but I could not forget you, 
and how often was not your face the subject of my pencil! Whether I 
was doing a Madonna or a Venus, your features were always on my 
canvas.” 

Bertha sighed. 

‘In consequence of a duel, I was obliged to leave Italy -—— 

“Ah! my uncle mentioned that. He said it was on account of a 
political quarrel.” 

“Tt was not a political quarrel which led to the duel, though my ad- 
versary and myself were opposed in politics. Shall I tell you? I 
challenged him because he dared to speak lightly of you !” 
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“ Of me?” exelaimed Bertha, in amazement. “ What could any of 
your Italian acquaintances know of me ?” 

“That man had met you in Paris. He spoke of you insultingly ; I 
could not suffer that.” 

Bertha pressed to know what he had said, and who he was ; whereupon 
Rudolph told her, reluctantly, that he had accused her of too great inti- 
macy with a German prince at Paris, and had had the audacity to sa 
that she and her mother tried to get him to marry her in order to pat 
up the other affair. His name, he added, was Alessandro Sforza, and he 
was the nephew of a very influential cardinal. 

“Sforza!” cried Bertha. “Ah! I remember him—Count Sforza. 
He quite persecuted me at Paris, for he had found out that I had some 
money ; he was a dissipated roué, a gambler, a spendthrift, and he 
wanted my fortune to squander in wickedness. I refused him, Rudolph, 
over and over, and he left Paris in a rage, vowing to be revenged upon 
me. He did, indeed, revenge himself, since he endangered your life, and 
brought you into trouble. But how can I thank you for so generously 
defending my good name !” 

“Could 1 have done else, when I heard it aspersed? He paid the 
penalty of his villany, but oh! would that I had fallen instead of him! 
What a life of desolation and misery I should have escaped—what sins 
avoided! Though I never more would have beheld your sweet face on 
earth, yonder, Bertha”—and he pointed upwards—“ we might have met 
in the realms of endless bliss. 

*T had to leave Italy, for it was given out that I had murdered Sforza, 
and his family were powerful and vindictive. My finances were at that 
very time quite exhausted. I knew no one to whom I could apply for 
aid but the Abbot of St. Dreux. I wrote to him stating my situation, 
and requesting a small loan. He sent me much more than enough, amd | 
I made my escape into Switzerland. But I should tell you that it was 
then the Marchesa Cicogna showed me such valuable kindness; she 
secreted me in her own house, and managed so well that my being there 
was known to none but her niece Héléne, and to two faithful old servants 
who had accompanied her from Germany. It was through the assistance 
of these four kind individuals that I reached Switzerland without being 
discovered. There I remained in comparative tranquillity for some time, 
but letters from your uncle informed me that my retreat had been found 
out, and that I had better come at once to St. Dreux, where, under his 
eeegc I should be perfectly safe. I went, and no son could have 

n received more affectionately than I was by him. Through him, 
however, there came a heavy, stunning blow; he told me that you were 
married, and from that moment life had no more charms for me. All 
wish to push my own way in the world, all ambition died within me. 
You were lost to me; I had no motive for exertion, nothing to look for- 
ward to in the future.” 

“ But now—now—Rudolph ?” 

“Now! oh Heavens! let me finish my unhappy history of folly and 
~ crime, and even you will fly from me as if I were some loathsome 
eper.”” 

“Folly and crime,” said Bertha to herself. ‘Can he have been 
driven to commit forgery by the narrowness of his means?” She clasped 
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her hands, and her face assumed a most anxious expression, as she lis- 
tened more intently than before. 

‘*T fell into a low, nervous state ; they thought I was turning melan- 
choly mad. Your uncle redoubled his kindness, and exerted all the powers 
of his superior mind to rouse me from my listlessness and deep dejection. 
You have seen him, and can perhaps imagine what influence he can ac- 
over any one on whom he chooses to exercise it. Under his skil- 

ul hands I awoke from the torpidity of despair, and, enthusiastic as 
Nature has unfortunately made me, I turned my whole mind to theology. 
I studied it deeply, and he directed my reading. I passed from one 
extreme to.another. At Heidelberg I had learned to be lax in my reli- 

ious notions; at St. Dreux I became as bigoted as those around me. 

he abbot made me his private secretary, and this threw me into almost 
constant companionship with that extraordinary man. I adopted all his 
ideas about the might, majesty, and infallibility of the true Church, and 
I adopted his belief in the improbability of a heretic being saved, though 
I could not share in his dislike of them. When you visited the monas- 
tery, Bertha, I was there i 

“You were there!” exclaimed Bertha, interrupting him, and starting 
from her seat. ‘‘ Zhere? Then the abbot acted if he did not speak a 
falsehood.” 

‘TJ did not hear of your visit till some days after it had taken place ; 
the abbot then unfolded to me a plan which, he said, he had much at 
heart. He was most anxious to reclaim you, the last scion of his race, 
from the errors of heresy, and win you back to the faith of your an- 
cestors. I, too, warmly wished for your conversion. He proposed that 
I should follow you, and availing myself of our old intimacy, should use 
every effort to make you renounce heresy and become a member of our 
Church. I could not resist the longing desire to see you again, and with 
fatal temerity I trusted to my own strength of purpose, and hoped that 
I should, be able to persuade you to turn Roman Catholic. Alas, I ac- 
cepted the mission, and you know that it has failed. I have not under- 
mined your faith, but you have shaken mine. I now see errors where 
before I thought all was perfect. Oh, why were not my eyes opened 
before ?” 

He stopped for a moment, then seizing Bertha’s hand, and carrying it 
to his lips, he exclaimed : 

“ Farewell, idol of my soul! May you always be rich as you are now 
in everything, and may you soon forget the poor, ruined, lost Rudolph!” 

He struck his forehead passionately, turned away from the young 
countess, and leaned, panting with agitation, against a post that partly 
supported the roof. 

There are moments when the heart shuts out the world, when it with- 
draws itself into the narrow circle of its own deep affections, and careless 
of conventionalities, of etiquettes, of forms, of appearances, of all that 
rules society, concentrates its every feeling, and the thoughts of its as- 
sistant mind on one object. If that object have passed the portals of 
the grave, there isa holiness and a sublimity in this abstraction of 
thought, mingling with its deep dejection—its painful, poignant regret. 
But if the object so absorbing be yet a living and a moving being, who 
shall describe the tumults of passion, of enthusiasm which will sometimes 
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bear down all the bulwarks of habitual self-control, and, like a rushing 
torrent, overwhelm the usually respected boundaries of quiet good 
sense ? 

The words which fixed themselves in Bertha’s mind were “ rich,” 
“ poor,” “ruined !”” She thought Rudolph alluded to her wealth and his 
poverty; she had all along been under the impression that this disparity 
in their pecuniary affairs was the great obstacle to his asking her to 
marry him. She acted on the spur of the moment, and, approaching 
more closely to him, she laid her hand quietly on his arm, while she 
almost whispered : 

“ Rudolph! we have loved each other from childhood—we can neither 
of us deny that. Why, then, must we part? Why must we cast off 
happiness because chance has made me wealthier than you? Dear 
Rudolph! Jet what is mine be yours. Repay that uncle of mine, that— 
that abbot, ten times over what you owe him—free yourself from all 
pecuniary obligation to him—give half our fortune to his monastery, or 
to the Church, if that will quiet your conscience, and let us travel life’s 
journey together.’’ She paused for a moment; then, letting her hand 
slide down his arm till her soft fingers touched his hand, she said, while 
her cheeks glowed with blushes and her eyes were cast down in embar- 
rassment, “ Pardon my unfeminine boldness, but will you not accept this 
hand, and your poor Bertha, Rudolph ?” 

He turned quickly, fiercely almost, and, bending on her eyes, that 
seemed to glare with the wildness of insanity, he said, in a husky voice: 

“There is a gulf between us wider than that between heaven and 
hell! You are the victim of a scheme of dark deceit! Curses upon 
the cold-hearted tyrant who conceived it, on the Satanic belief which 
allowed it, and on myself, the miserable tool who dared to execute it! 
Bertha, I am not what I seem! Look! look!” 

He raised the dark curls that had appeared to cluster so naturally on 
his brow, and, bending slightly forward, he exhibited the fatal tonsure to 
the horror-stricken girl. 

“Rudolph! You a monk!” she shrieked. And then, with a low 
wailing cry, she sank senseless at his feet. 


II, 
CONSCIOUS-STRICKEN. 


For 2 moment or two the wretched man stood like a statue of despair. 
He crossed his arms on his breast, and remained motionless, rigid as a 
figure of stone, only the blazing eyes evincing that there was life in him. 
Presently he gasped as if struggling with suffocation, and then burst forth 
into anathemas against the religion of which he had been such a zealous 
advocate. 

‘Perish that false, diabolical faith—the work of denfons, and not of 
God—with its dark decrees, its unholy laws, its blasting rites! Why— 
why was I ever its slave and its dupe! I abjure it, I renounce it, now 
and for ever! But will that calm the hell that rages in my breast? Oh 
God! forgive me—forgive me! I know not what I think—I know not 


what I say! The gulf of perdition is yawning before me—oh, miserable, 
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miserable wretch that I am! And you, poor victim!” he groaned, in 
the agony of his soul. ‘“ Have I murdered you? The curse that fell on 
Cain will be on me, but you—you, sweet seraph—you will be happy in 
the bright realms where falsehood and dire deceit can never enter !”’ 

He knelt down, and, bending over her inanimate form, he gazed with 
anguish on the still pale features of her he loved so fervently : 

“She is dead—she is gone! Well, better thus for her! Farewell, 
my Bertha—farewell for ever! Never more on earth, never through 
the countless ages of eternity, shall I behold you again! Would that 
death were annihilation, and I were lying a corpse by your side! Hark! 
I hear a sound; some one is coming this way. I must not be found here 
with he——"” 

He snatched up her cold hand, and carried it to his lips; and as he did 
so he fancied that he heard a faint sigh. Stooping lower down, and 
putting his hand lightly over her heart, he perceived that it was beating 
feebly, and that life was not extinct. 

“¢ She lives—she is reviving! Oh, Heavens! to what misery will she 
not awaken, poor, betrayed, deluded angel, the unsuspicious victim of 
vile machinations and sinful duplicity! Can I leave her hovering, as it 
were, betwixt life and death? For her sake I must—I must !”’ 

He rose quickly, and, going to the little font, he took from it some 
water, which he sprinkled on her face; then gently withdrawing a rose- 
bud from the nosegay she wore in her fancy costume, and pressing his 
quivering lips in a passionate farewell on her still cold brow, he darted 
out of the arbour, and hastened up the somewhat narrow path in a direc- 
tion opposite to the house. The walk was almost dark, for, of the few 
coloured lamps which had been placed there, most had gone out, and it 
would have been impossible to have perceived, from any distance, a figure 
moving along it. 

Still he fancied that he was pursued, he fancied he heard footsteps 
behind him, and, dreading he knew not what, he ran faster and faster, 
until he reached a wall which bounded the garden, and separated it from 
an adjoining field; climbing hurriedly over this wall, and crouching 
down, he stole away close to it, so as to keep himself in its shade, until 
he got to a little distance, when, darting across an angle of the field, he 
leaped the hedge which enclosed it, and found himself in a back street, 
which had houses only on one side. Stealthily traversing this row, he 
turned down a narrow alley, which was inhabited only by people of the 
lower classes ; all was hushed and quiet here, and no light gleamed from 
even a solitary window. Still he did not venture to look round, but 
hurried on through unfrequented by-streets, until at length he gained his 
lodgings in Graben Strasse. One hasty look he cast up and down the 
street; not a creature was visible, and, with a sensation of relief, he 
opened the door with his pass-key, softly closed it and its fastenings, 
and creeping up the stairs like a thief, and seizing the lamp, which had 
been left burning for him, he rushed into his room, and bolted and locked 
the door. 

Not till then did he feel that he was safe. Safe from what? He could 
hardly have defined his fears; it was like the feeling of a convict who 
dreaded the pursuit of his gaolers. He had a wild, confused idea that the 
. very breath of Heaven would disclose his apostacy, and that his stern 
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superiors would wreak their dark vengeance on the culprit, who had dared 
to utter imprecations on their Church and them. . 

His brain seemed on fire, and his heart felt crushed—the hateful 
monastery, his adored Bertha! He gnashed his teeth, and groaning from 
his inmost soul he cast himself on the floor in an agony of spirit. The 
idea of self-destruction crossed his miserable mind, but he rejected the 
evil tempter’s prompting, for he reflected what distress Bertha would feel 
if she heard that he had committed the dreadful crime of suicide. His 
mind was becoming confused, bewildered, amidst the chaos of wild wishes 
and despairing regrets that chased each other like the waves of a raging 
sea. 
Suddenly he raised his haggard face from the ground, and listened with 
breathless attention. There were footsteps in the street-—heavy, mea- 
sured steps. They were coming—his accusers, his persecutors, his in- 
flexible judges! By a sort of instinct he sprang up, dragged his ball 
costume off, extinguished the lamp, and threw himself on his bed. The 
footsteps stopped under his window, and he felt a cold tremor creeping 
over him as his aching head sank on the pillow. But there was comfort 
in the next sound—it was the watchman’s sonorous voice singing : 

“Three is striking, time is flying, 
Peace to those its slumber lying ! 

And when time hath passed away, 
May they wake to brighter day |” 

The poor conscience-stricken monk sighed; he clasped his hands and 
endeavoured to pray, but it was impossible. He tried to think of the 
Holy Virgin, whom he had been taught to believe interceded for man- 
kind, but his mind could only conjure up the image of Bertha. When 
it faded, as it were, beyond a radiant cloud, a fearful phantasmagoria 
started up before him. His solitary chamber became illumined by a 
number of torches, which threw their flickering light on a tall, terrible- 
looking figure, behind whom stood a semicircle of the Familiars of the 
Inquisition, while instruments of torture were ranged, like frowning 
shadows, around the walls. He felt himself seized; there was a deadl 
grasp upon his throat, he struggled a moment for life, and then it was all 
over, he felt no more. } 

His exhausted frame had sunk under the dreadful excitement of an 
overwrought mind; imagination had loosened her powerful hold on it; 
memory, sensation had fled, and he had become totally insensible ! 

The next morning he did not seem to be stirring as early as usual, but 
his landlady thought nothing of that, for she fancied he was tired after 
the late ball of the preceding night. But as the hours passed on and all 
remained hushed in his room, she became uneasy about him, and knocked 
at his door. There was no answer ; he was still sleeping then. She went 
back some time later, and knocked again and again, more loudly each 
time, but still no response ; she only heard, on listening attentively, what 
sounded to her like the moans of a person in suffering. 

She tried to open the door, and on finding it locked she went to a small 
ante-room, or light closet, which was off the bedroom, and communicated 
by a door with it. The sitting-room was on the other side of this little 
apartment, but did not open into it. There was, however, a small window 
looking into the passage in this ante-room, and having managed to open 
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it, she put her little son, a slender boy of about eight years of age, 
through it, with directions to go softly into Mr. von Feldheim’s room 
and open the door on the inside. The child did so, and on the woman's 
entering the room she was shocked to find her lodger apparently labouring 
under an access of fever. His face was deeply flushed, the veins of his 
forehead swollen, and his eyes wildly wandering about; yet it was 
evident that he was quite unconscious of her presence, or of anything 
around him. : 

In much alarm she instantly sent for a Roman Catholic doctor, sup- 
posing the invalid would rather be attended by one of his own religion 
than by a Protestant, and on his pronouncing the poor young man’s com- 
plaint to be a brain fever, his frequent associate, Father Johannes, was 
summoned. The moment Rudolph beheld him he became exceedingly 
excited, and heaped execrations upon him, upon all Roman Catholic priests 
and monks in general, and on the Abbot of St. Dreux in particular. He 
was quite delirious, and could neither be soothed or frightened into 
calmness. 

It would not do for such ravings to be heard by Protestant ears, there- 
fore the doctor and the good father determined to place a Sister of Mercy 
in attendance upon him, and to allow no one else to approach their 
violent patient. For some days he continued quite out of his mind, 
but he gradually became calmer, except when the priest visited him, and 
then the fits of frenzy returned in a manner most unaccountable to his 
reverence. 


IIL. 
PLANS DEFEATED. 


To return to the young countess. She was just recovering from her 
long swoon, when one of the artists who gave the ball, and another gen- 
tleman whom she knew, entered the hermitage. She had been missed 
from the ball-room, and sought for in vain in the eard-room and other 
saloons, and in the illuminated walks of the garden. Where could she 
be? Her chaperone was still at the whist-table ; Count Rosenthal, who 
had been so much with her during the evening, had gone; and it was 
generally supposed that her friend Mr. von Feldheim had also taken his 
departure. Searching for his fair guest in all directions, the painter 
bethought him of the darker walks, and very much surprised and dis- 
tressed he and his companion were when they found the poor countess 
stretched on the ground in the dimly-lighted arbour, and apparently just 
recovering from a fainting fit. 

They rendered all the assistance they could, and one of them ran to the 
house for some of the female attendants. Eau-de-Cologne, smelling-salts, 
and other restoratives were speedily obtained, and after a few minutes 
Bertha was able to go back to the cloak-room. The gentlemen disereetl 
asked no questions, but some ladies who had found out what had happen 
were curious to know what had caused her fainting fit. She merely 
answered that it was a sudden fright—more than that she would not say— 
and they promptly suggested that the figure of the hermit had startled 
her, coming probably unexpectedly on it. She gladly encouraged this 
_ and felt most thankful that she was alone when the gentlemen had 

ound her, 
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Her card-playing chaperone, when she heard that the young countess 
had been ill, immediately relinquished her unfinished game, and took her 
silent charge home as soon as possible. She, too, was very inquisitive 
about the cause of Bertha’s fainting, for it could not be the heat, she said, 
as the countess was in the garden at the time; but she got nothing further 
out of Bertha than that she had been foolish enough to be frightened by 
a figure in the Hermitage. 

When old Andrew opened the door of his mistress’s house to admit her, 
the old lady’s footman told him, in a hurried whisper, that the countess 
had been terrified into a fit by something or somebody, and was very 
ill. Andrew made no remark on this communication, but he settled it in 
his own mind that “that Papist deevil had something to do with it.” 

Nanette, the Swiss maid, was forthwith called, and Andrew strictly im- 
pressed on her the propriety of asking no questions about the ball, but 
getting her mistress to rest as speedily as possible. ‘The countess, on her 
part, desired that Mrs. Lindsay should by no means be disturbed. 

The next morning Bertha was too ill to rise, and too ill to talk—her 
red and swollen eyes might have betrayed that she had been weeping 

rhaps all night—and she complained of avery severe headache. Mrs. 
wa on hearing that she was ill, got up to see her, though much in- 
disposed herself ; but as she had no suspicion of what had taken place, she 
concluded Bertha had caught cold from being over-heated the night 
before, and recommending quiet for her headache, she left her to her own 
sad thoughts. 

And sad indeed these were! By turns she blamed and excused Rudolph; 
but still the haunting ideas were, that she would never see him more, and 
that he was lost to her through the agency of her hateful uncle. A thou- 
sand and a thousand times she went over in her own mind the scene of 
the preceding evening ; sometimes she fancied it was but a horrid dream, 
and then again she felt that it was a dreadful reality, and she shed tears 
of anguish for Ais misery and her own desolation. She had nothing more 
to look forward to now in life; and as to him, what might not he have 
to endure under the tyranny of such a man as the Abbot of St. Dreux ? 

Contrary to Mrs. Lindsay’s expectations, Bertha became worse instead 
of better ; she seemed entirely abattue—quite listless, suffering from low 
fever, and unable to rally at all. .Mrs. Lindsay was also surprised that 
among the numerous inquiries made for her none had been received from 
Rudolph. At length she asked old Andrew if Mr. von Feldheim had 
never called to ask for the countess, and was nota little astonished to hear 
from him that Mr. von Feldheim himself was very ill. 

“I jalouse,” added Andrew, “that yon double-faced Papist was just at 
the bottom of our young leddy’s illness: something awfu’ must hae hap- 
pened for her to be found lying like dead in a dark place her lane, and 
nae soul near.” 

What could have happened? Mrs. Lindsay’s fears took the alarm, 
and she determined to try to obtain that confidence which her cousin had 
not voluntarily placed in her. She set about it warily, first speaking of 
the number of people who had called and sent to inquire for her, of 
Count Rosenthal’s having left Diisseldorf, and, finally, of Rudolph’s 
having been ill as well as herself. 

Bertha roused herself at this last piece of information, and eagerly 
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asked what Flora had heard of him. Mrs. Lindsay, however, could tell 
~ her nothing, but offered to send to inquire for him ; Bertha hesitated for 
a few moments, and then gave her consent to this being done. The 
answer was that he was rather better, but had been extremely ill and 
quite delirious ; they were also informed that he was well attended by a 
physician and a Sister of Mercy. 

By degrees, Flora won her cousin over to entrust her with what was 
evidently weighing so heavily on her mind, but Bertha would not tell her 
until she had promised not to be too severe on the unfortunate Rudolph. 

Exceedingly shocked Mrs, Lindsay was when she heard the startling 
truth that he was actually a monk, and that he had entered into so 
shameful a conspiracy against poor Bertha. But the latter pleaded his 
cause against her own, and threw all the blame, on the crafty, cruel 
Abbot of St. Dreux. 

“ Well might you prophesy, Flora,” she said, “that I should rue the 
day when I saw that dreadful uncle of mine. He has blasted my life; 
but, still worse, with his wicked, jesuitical schemes, he has destroyed that 
unfortunate being whom he has transformed from a free, high-spirited 
man, into a wretched, abject slave! Oh, poor, poor Rudolph! what 4 
life will his be now in that gloomy, miserable monastery! And, Flora, 
he has no longer his faith, his zeal for his religion, to sustain him; he 
has seen its errors, and would willingly abjure it.” 

Mrs. Lindsay was much affected by this intelligence, and, with her 
~~ romantic enthusiasm, set about planning his release from a monastic 
life. 

“We must manage to get him over to England, Bertha, then he can 


embrace Protestantism, and set the abbot and all his myrmidons at de- 
fiance.” 


Bertha shook her head : 

** It will be impossible !” 

“‘ Why impossible?” said Mrs. Lindsay. “ He is not at St. Dreux 
yet ; he is in his lodgings in Graben Strasse. Why should you not offer 

im your carriage to take a little drive when he is able to get out, and 
then instruct old Andrew to carry him off on the road to Rotterdam; 
let them change horses, and continue their journey until the first stopping- 
place of the steamer that goes down the river; fet them get on board of 
it, and, when they reach Rotterdam, take the first boat to London? The 
abbot would never hear that he had gone until he was safe upon the 
water, if not across it. Andrew might be furnished with plenty of money, 
the coachman might bring the carriage back, and, if even you and I 
were accused of aiding his escape, what would that signify to us ?”’ 

“He will never escape,” replied Bertha, despondingly, “ and he will 
die of a broken heart !’ 

“* Well, we can but try,”’ said Mrs. Lindsay. 

The next morning she sent Nanette with a little basket of grapes and 
other fruit to Mr. von Feldheim. The Sister of Mercy received the gift, 
and returned her thanks for the kindness to her patient. The morning 
after more fruit was sent, and a message to his sick-nurse, requesting 
that she would give the ladies’ kind regards to the invalid, and ask how 
he was. A suitable message was returned, with his sincere thanks. Some 
little delicacies which might be agreeable to a sick person were then sent; 
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and, after Mrs. Lindsay considered that she had established a direct com- 
munication with himself, she ventured to write a little note along with the 
daily present of fruit, suggesting that a short drive might be useful to 
him, and offering to send their carriage for him. But great was her 
dismay and Bertha’s grief when they found that the bird had flown— 
Rudolph was gone—and all Mrs. Lindsay’s castles in the air were swept 
away like 
The baseless fabric of a dream. 


Nanette had found Madame Bauer, the German mistress of the house 
where Rudolph had lodged, cleaning out the rooms he had occupied. She 
mentioned that a friend of Mr. von Feldheim’s, with whom he generally 
resided near Malines, had sent a confidential person to wait on him—this 
person had arrived the evening before—that the Sister of Mercy had been 
discharged, all the little bills settled, and Mr. von Feldheim, accompanied 
by Father Johannes and the man who had come from Malines, had set off 
that morning from Diisseldorff. She added that the poor invalid looked 
still very ill, and had to be assisted into the carriage; but Father Jo- 
hannes said that the change of air would be good for him, and he would 
soon recover his health among his own friends. 

Mrs. Lindsay was exceedingly disappointed that her plans for the sal- 
vation of Rudolph’s soul and body were thus defeated, and Bertha was 
wretched at the idea of all the evil that might befal him. Imprisonment 
for life in that gloomy monastery! How horrible! And that misery 
aggravated by severe penances, cruel punishments, and unavailing re- 
grets ! 

“ These regrets,” Flora said, ‘she thought would be the worst part of 
his punishment; these, and—if he had been awakened to the errors of 
his Church—the loathing and contempt he must feel for the hypocrisy 
and mummeries around him. Depend upon it, Bertha,” she added, “ the 
penance will be only learning some penitential exercises, and keeping 
some extra fasts and vigils. Were he in bigoted Spain, indeed, or in 
Naples, where a cruel, bloodthirsty tyrant reigns, you might fear even 
for his life; but in Belgium, under an enlightened king, a just, wise, 
paternal government, oh no! there is no violence to be dreaded, even 
within the walls of that secluded St. Dreux.” 

But Mrs. Lindsay’s reasoning failed to reassure the anxious countess, 
and she remained in the lowest spirits, until, a few days after Rudolph’s 
departure, the Sister of Mercy who had attended him called upon her, and 
gave her a little twisted-up note, which, she said, her late charge had 
made her promise to deliver herself. It only contained a very few words; 
these were written in English, and were : 

“ Pray for me, and forgive me—if you can.” 

It was a comfort to her to see his handwriting once more—a comfort 
to know that he still thought of her—a comfort to feel that he desired 
her prayers. She tried to extract some particulars of his illness from the 
sister, and some account of what had passed while he was under her care. 
But the woman knew her duty, and was as silent in Bertha’s drawing- 
room as she had been in the sick-room of the Roman Catholic patient. 

There was nothing now to detain the cousins at Diisseldorf; and as 
there were many gossiping stories flying about relative to the countess 
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and Mr. von Feldheim, and as Bertha did not feel disposed to stand the 
battery of questions that she knew would be opened upon her if she made 
her appearance again, they resolved to return immediately to England; 
and old Andrew, on receiving directions to prepare for leaving Germany, 
declared to Nanette that these were “the only wiselike words he had 
heard since they had come awa’ frae hame.” 


IV. 


HOW RUDOLPH IS TREATED AT ST. DREUX. 


FaTuHer Jowannes had written the Abbot of St. Dreux of Rudolph’s 
illness, and how in his delirium he had betrayed his iniquitous feelings, 
attachment to the Countess von Altenberg, and hatred of “ the Church.” 
He feared that the guilty monk had become a renegade to his faith for 
a woman’s smile, and, the sooner he were removed from the temptations 
he was too weak and too wicked to resist, the better. 

The abbot was much chagrined at the failure of his scheme, and very 
angry at his former favourite, for whose return to the monastery, as soon 
as he could possibly be removed, he gave strict orders. The pe offender 
felt that to go back to St. Dreux was to enter on a living death, but he 
knew that there was nothing for him except submission to his wretched 
fate. He had broken his vows in thought, if not in deed; he had tainted 
his soul with unholy passions, with falsehood and deceit; his religious 
opinions were unsettled ; he was a lost being for time and eternity! 

Suffering much still from bodily illness, yet suffering more from the 
misery of his mind, the unfortunate monk arrived at the monastery, and 
was received in the coldest and sternest manner by its haughty superior. 
Aiter a few minutes, he was desired to withdraw to his cell; but, on 
tottering towards the apartment he used to occupy, he was stopped by a 
monk, who had been ordered to take him to a cold, scantily furnished 
cell at the end of a long, dismal corridor, The monk conducted him 
thither in silence, and, having seen him into it, he left him without even 
a single glanee of sympathy. 

The deep stillness around, the total solitude, were very oppressive to 
the spirits of the poor invalid, who since he had been seized with illness 
had been accustomed to the soothing attention of a gentle and careful 
sick-nurse, the good Sister of Mercy. He threw himself on his miserable 
pallet; and scarcely conscious of his weakness, the tears rolled faster and 
faster down his cheeks, until at length the fever, which had now become 
intermittent, returned and dried them there. Then a raging thirst came 
on, but there was not a drop of water to cool his parched lips. Thus he 
lay for what seemed to him an interminable time, until an old monk, who 
‘ he knew frequently attended the sick, entered the cell, and seeing how 
much he was suffering, brought him a cooling draught, At a later hour the 
same old man brought him some suitable nourishment and the medicine 
which had been prescribed by the Diisseldorf doctor. How grateful poor 
Rudolph felt to him for these small acts of humanity! 

The next morning, after the old monk had supplied him with some 
medicine and food, the younger one, a harsh, sullen-looking person, came 
to his cell, bringing with him the dress of the order, and in the briefest 
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manner told him the superior had commanded that the worldly garb he 
had worn at Diisseldorf (and in which he had slept) should be replaced 
by one befitting the monastery. | 

Rudolph suddenly remembered that in the pocket of his waistcoat lay a 
small pocket-book, embroidered for him by Bertha, and in which he had 

laced the withered but still precious rosebud he had taken from her little 
ieniuat the last time he saw her. He must save these reminiscences of 
one so beloved; but the sullen monk’s cold, grey eyes were on him, 
watching his every movement. He considered for a moment, then 
dropping his handkerchief, he stooped under pretence of taking it up, and 
adroitly slipped the pocket-book within it. Putting the pocket-handker- 
chief, with its invaluable contents, half under his pillow, he changed his 
garments, as desired, and in order to prevent the suspicion that he had 
taken anything from his pocket and secreted it, he left his purse, with a 
little money in it, in his vest. : 

He asked, however, for the key of his trunk, as the monk clutched his 
waistcoat and was rolling it up with the other portions of his dress. He 
also asked if his trunk might be brought to his cell; and much dismayed 
he was when he heard that it was in the abbot’s custody, and was not to 
be restored to him until its contents had been examined. 

Poor Rudolph felt sick at heart, and in his feeble state almost fainted 
when he heard this, for in that box were his dearest treasures, two or 
three drawings of Bertha’s which she had given him, and a beautiful 
likeness of her which he had himself painted. There were also a copy of 
Lamartine’s poems, with which Bertha had presented him, and, what was 
worse, two or three heretical works, which he had himself bought since 
he had begun to waver about the infallibility of “the Church’’ and almost 
to acquiesce in the superiority of the Reformed religion. These books, 
he knew, would be damning witnesses against him ! 

But he remained for some days in his cell, condemned to silence and 
solitude, interrupted only by the short visits of the person who brought 
him his food ; he was permitted to walk in the lonely corridor, but the 
door at the extremity of it was kept locked. By standing on tiptoe he 
could look out of the small high window in his cell, but from it he could 
only see the churchyard attached to the chapel of the monastery; all was 
as gloomy without as within, and a dark, deep dejection seemed to be 
creeping over his soul. ; 

At length he was summoned before the abbot, the father confessor, and 
one or two others of the leading members of the monastic community ; 
and having been accused of apostasy, he was condemned to undergo 
various penances, to be degraded from his former situation of secretary 
to the abbot, and to be treated like a fallen and guilty creature, until he 
had given proofs of sincere and humble repentance. A young monk whom 
he had never liked, and who had never liked him, was promoted to the 
office from which he was removed. 

This person treated him with the utmost arrogance, he was avoided by 
the rest of the monks as if he had been a leper, and even when he joined 
them in the chapel there seemed to be a ban set upon him. But this mode 
of treatment neither made him humble nor repentant. He reasoned much 
with himself when alone, and on recalling several passages of the Scrip- 
tures he took an entirely different view of them from that which was re- 
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ceived in the Church in which he had been brought up. He prayed that 
his mind might be directed to the truth, and that the light of the gospel, 
unclouded by the superstitions or the presumptuous colouring of any sect, 
might be permitted to shine upon him. 

He was obliged to perform the duties imposed on him, but he never 
evinced the least interest in them; he looked in general like one moving 
about in his sleep, or like an automaton wound up by machinery, but 
there were times when a glance of pity, contempt, or disgust was plainly 
observable on his countenance. 

The malevolent secretary never failed to call the abbot’s attention to 
these looks, and sometimes he would artfully enter into conversation with 
the degraded brother in order to draw from him his heretical opinions. 
It was not difficult to achieve this, for Rudolph never hesitated to say 
what he believed was truth. Among other things, he asserted that the 
primitive Church—that Church which was estoblished when the Re- 
deemer of mankind condescended to impart Chrisi‘anity to the benighted 
world—was very different from the Church of Rome, different both in 
its tenets and in its ceremonies. The religion of Christ, he said, was 
pure and simple, it was the religion of the heart; but man, in his pride 
and corruption, had introduced errors and follies innumerable into the 
worship of the living God. 

These speeches, with many exaggerations, were reported to the abbot, 
who at length began to reflect that it would not do to suffer such a black 
sheep to remain among the true fold. But he was determined to judge 
for himself, and having sent for Rudolph, whom he now seldom noticed, 
he began himself to question him, | 

Rudolph boldly expressed his changed opinions; while he had con- 
scientionsly believed that the Roman Catholic was the only true Church, 
he had been most zealous in the performance of all that it ordained, and 
in defence of its superiority to every other mode of worship. But he no 
longer believed in its infallibility; the scales, he said, had fallen from his 
eyes ; his judgment could no longer be guided by the traditions and the 
dogmas of mortals who were as erring and as ignorant as himself; he 
had read attentively, he said, the word of God, and he now knew that 
Jesus alone was “ the way, the truth, and the life;” that the interces- 
sion of saints was not needed, that neither priest nor pope had the power 
to forgive sins; and that indulgences, supposed ,to be accorded by the 
Church, were a device and a snare to ensure despotic authority. 

The abbot was shocked at the daring apostate, the confessor groaned 
at his blasphemy, and the whole conclave trembled with indignation and 
dismay. 

“ He is mad,’’ exclaimed the abbot, when Rudolph was dismissed from 
the presence of his judges; “he is quite deranged, poor creature, the 
brain fever under which he laboured for a time has left behind it this fatal 
tinge of insanity, which, I fear, is likely to increase rather than to dimi- 
nish. We must provide for his safety, but he must leave St. Dreux. 
Even with an experienced keeper we could not retain him amongst us. 
A lunatic asylum is the best place for him until his mind recovers its 
tone, and the unfortunate disease is cured, if that shall ever be.” 

It was not difficult for the powerful Abbot of St. Dreux to carry out 
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his scheme; and soon after he had formed the resolution to get rid of 
the refractory monk, Rudolph had exchanged one prison for another, 
and only left the gloomy monastery to be incarcerated within the equally 
gloomy walls of a madhouse at Ghent. 


V. 


AGATHA HEARS HOW UNHAPPY ALPHONSE IS IN HIS MARRIED LIFE. 


AGATHA VON FELDHEIM, the Sister Ursula of the convent at Lidge, 
wn not so entirely forgotten her mundane friends, affections, and feel- 
as her brother imagined. He had parted from her in her early 
aad he knew nothing of the history of her life since then; he had 
indeed heard the name of Alphonse de Florennes, but merely as the 
brother of or school companion of his sister, who had been a favourite 
friend of hers. The attachment between Alphonse and Agatha; the 
happy hours when love and hope, like bright sunshine and sweet moon- 
light, had shone on her path; the cold calculation of the faithless world- 
ling ; the grief of heart, the sensitive shrinking from the jeers of society, 
the wounded pride which had been her lot ; of all this, her then zealous, 
bigoted, and enthusiastic brother, knew nothing. He had not urged 
her, nor indeed advised her to become a nun; she had entered a convent 
of her own accord, and he concluded that her days were flowing on 
peacefully at least, undimmed by sorrow, and free from the thousands of 
cares soil vexations to which those who have to battle with the world are 
subject. She was poor like himself, she would have encountered many 
mortifications and disappointments; all these she had escaped, and like 
a bark gliding over a smooth sea, she would gam, without storm, the 
blessed haven of eternity. 
A truthful and very clever poet has rightly said, 


When others feel, we kiss the rod. 


But Rudolph could not be accused of this vicarial submission; he 
honestly believed that his sister had no worldly attachments, longings, 
or reminiscences ; he fancied, and rejoiced in the idea, that hers was 


the blameless vestal’s lot, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot ; 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted, and each wish resigned. 





He imagined that it was hers 


To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 


That she must delight to hear 





The pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthems clear. 


Even after his unfortunate mission to Diisseldorf, when he had himself 
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become a prey to hopeless love, to mad passion, to religious doubts, and 
to gloomy regrets that he had ever taken those vows which he now con- 
sidered so wrong and reprehensible ; even then, it did not occur to him 
that Agatha could be otherwise than happy, and he ceaséd writing to 
her, for he feared to betray his feelings and his new opinions, and thus 
to unsettle her mind and to awaken reflections which had probably never 
occurred to her, or, at least, to occasion her anxiety on his account. He 
could not now write to her in glowing strains of the purity, the peace, 
the beatitude of monastic life, for monastic life he had now begun to re- 
gard as the great incubus in the Roman Catholic religion. Better, he 
thought, to leave the gentle nun to the tranquillity of her uneventful and 
monotonous existence; he forgot that his continued silence would neces- 
sarily trouble her tranquillity by exciting her fears for his health, or her 
sorrow for his forgetfulness of her. 

And, indeed, Agatha became very uneasy about her brother, when 
months and months passed without her hearing from him ; he was her 
last earthly tie—was that, too, to be rudely snapped ? 

The old ladies with whom she had resided at Brussels had left that 
town, and settled themselves at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but, even had they re- 
mained in Belgium, they never would have mentioned Alphonse. They 
would have thought it a crime against the Holy Virgin, and all the saints 
in the calendar, to have brought the name of her former lover before the 
eyes of a sedate nun. So very particular were they, that they never 
even alluded to the older Madame de Florennes, or to any of the ac- 
quaintances of Agatha’s worldly days. They only told her of the number 
of pairs of stockings they knitted for the poor ; of the warm spring in the 
open street at Burscheid; of the venerable Dom Kirche, and its sepul- 
chral bell ; and of the blind young priest, who was the favourite confessor 
of the ladies, and whose history was really so interesting. 

The Baron Vanderhoven had written often to Sister Ursula after his 
wife’s death, but his letters were full of his grief for her loss; and he 
also, probably from a feeling of delicacy, never mentioned his brother-in- 
law. Latterly, however, his letters had become less frequent, he spent 
much of his time in Holland, and, since he had announced that he was 
going to make a long tour through various European countries, she had 
not heard from him. 

It could not be said that Agatha was unhappy in conventual life ; 
their little community was by no means a gloomy or austere one; the 
Lady Abbess herself was an amiable, well-educated, and rational woman, 
and she liked to see the nuns cheerful. Their seclusion was enlivened by 
the presence of about a dozen young ladies, who were received as boarders, 
or rather pupils, and who had masters for music, painting, languages, 
&c. Some of the nuns were partially engaged in superintending the 
studies of these girls; others had abundance of fancy and plain work to 
et none were idle, and time, therefore, did not hang heavy on their 

ands, 

But poor Agatha sometimes took an intense longing to hear of Al- 
a though she tried as much as possible to banish his image from 

er mind, and always severely blamed herself when he stole into her 
thoughts. Amédng the pupils was a young lady from Brussels, whose 
family moved in the same circle there as did the De Florennes ; she hap- 
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ned to be speaking of them one day in the hearing of Agatha, and the 
fatter could not resist the temptation of making some inquiry about them. 
By this girl she was informed that Madame Alphonse led a very gay life, 
and gave a number of fashionable parties; that her mother-in-law and 
herself did not agree at all; and that Mr. de Florennes was frequently 
absent from home, and spent a good deal of his time at a little hunting- 
lodge he had in the Ardennes, where, it was whispered, a pretty pay- 
sanne was the housekeeper and the attraction. Agatha further learned 
that Alphonse and “ the Iceberg”’ had no children. 

She was very, very sorry to hear that poor Alphonse was not happy in 
his domestic relations ; at the same time, it was impossible for her not to 
feel some slight satisfaction in knowing that her wealthy rival, though 
she had bought a husband, had not secured his affection, and she thought 
it a just punishment on the selfish, hard-hearted, scheming old lady, that 
her rich daughter-in-law could not be made subservient to her. 


VI. 


AGATHA’S ANXIETY ABOUT HER BROTHER, AND HOW THE BARON VANDERHOVEN 
EMPLOYS ALPHONSE TO MAKE INQUIRIES ABOUT HIM. 


TIME wore on, and still there came no letter from Rudolph. At length 
Agatha determined to write to the Abbot of St. Dreux, to ask tidings 
of him. 7 

The abbot’s answer was a dreadful blow to her. He told her that her 
brother had unfortunately been attacked by a brain fever, which had left 
behind not so much of bodily weakness as of aberration of mind; that it 
was dangerous for himself and others to Jet him go at large; and that it 
had been found necessary to remove him from the monastery to a lunatic 
asylum. The abbot added that every care would be taken of him at the 
asylum at Ghent, which was celebrated for being admirably well con- 
ducted, and that he himself had arranged to pay a handsome board for 
the poor mental invalid, so that every comfort should be afforded him. 

Agatha had no right to doubt the abbot’s truth and kindness, but still 
she could not help feeling, from the guarded manner in which he wrote, 
that she had not been told all. She remembered how he had managed 
to separate Rudolph from her, when a brother’s protection and friendship 
would have been invaluable to her; and she could not refrain from re- 
flecting with a sigh of regret that if the abbot’s influence had not drawn 
Rudolph to embrace a monastic life, if he had been left free to follow 
some other career, he might have made his way in the world, he might 
have acquired fortune and a good position in society; and then she, his 
only relative, would not have been left almost a dependent on the bounty 
of strangers, and probably would not have been forsaken by him who had 
once cared for her. 

Agatha could not get over the idea that haunted her; therefore, with 
permission of the abbess, she wrote to Baron Vanderhoven, imploring him, 
as her only friend, to make some inquiries respecting her brother, and if 
it would not be giving him too much trouble, to see him at the asylum at 


Ghent. 
When her letter reached the baron, he was just on the eve of starting 
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for Holland, where he was engaged to be married to a young Dutch lady. 
He had quite recovered his spirits, and though he had not altogether for- 
gotten Hortense, he did not feel himself called on to devote the whole of 
his life to her memory. The Dutch girl was pretty, pleasant, and well 
born ; he was tired of his own society, his home was dull, he could not do 
better than marry again. 

As the wedding-day was fixed, and he had to go to Amsterdam imme- 
diately, it was impossible for him to visit Ghent, or make the inquiries re- 
quested by the Sister Ursula. Still he felt for the poor nun’s anxiety about 
her brother, and did not wish to disappoint her. What was to be done? 
He turned the matter over and over in his own mind, until at length he 
resolved to entrust the commission to Alphonse de Florennes. He was an 
idle man, the short journey to Ghent would not put him to any incon- 
venience, and he owed some reparation to Agatha for his former conduct 
towards her. 

The baron wrote to his brother-in-law accordingly, and Alphonse 
eagerly agreed to his request, in the hope that by fulfilling the trust con- 
fided to him he might have an opportunity of once more being placed in 
communication with his long lost Agatha, perhaps even of seeing her 
again. 

cake herself was shocked and distressed when she found that it was 

to Alphonse she was to be indebted for the inquiry into her brother’s 
situation. No, she could not bear this— Alphonse to be employed in her 
affairs, on her account ; no, never, never! | 

This was’too great a humiliation even for the patient, humble nun to 
endure. The baron’s letter had made her very unhappy; she was sur- 
prised and grieved that her dear Hortense was already forgotten, and 
that her place was to be filled by another; and she was mortified, 
chagrined, and deeply sorry that Alphonse, of all people, should have been 
asked to render her any service. It must not be. 

She wrote immediately to the baron, apologising for having troubled 
him, and entreating that he would not impose on Mr. de Florennes the 
task of doing anything for her. She withdrew the request, and begged 
that nothing whatever might be done in the matter. But her letter came 
too late. It arrived three hours after Baron Vanderhoven had set off for 
Holland, and Alphonse for Ghent. 

Alphonse had gone at once to Maestricht to see the baron, and to 
receive his instructions ; and then for the first time he heard that Agatha, 
the only woman he had ever really loved —Agatha, whom he still loved— 
had retired into a convent when he broke his faith to her, and was now 
for ever lost to him and to the world! He seemed quite stunned by the 
intelligence, and with his usual impulsive feelings a fit of passionate 
remorse came over him. He cursed himself, his cupidity, his wife, and her 
money, which had been such a lure to him, and in the advantages of 
which he had by no means participated largely. He blamed his mother, 
fate, Providence, the world, and the exigeant claims of society. He 
stamped, he tore his hair, he wrung his hands in an agony of distress, and 
then he sat down, silent, sad, subdued, only murmuring to himself: 

“ Agatha, my Agatha! my lost angel !” 

The good, even-tempered baron was accustomed to what he used to call 
* Alphonse’s heroics,” so allowed the furious, the gloomy, and the melan- 
choly moods to exhaust themselves, and then he said : 
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“Tf you are going to take this business in hand, Alphonse, you must 
set about it in a sensible, reasonable manner. It is said ‘ set a thief to 
catch a thief,’ but J never heard that it was advisable to send one maniac 
to inquire into the condition of another.” 

“It is enough to make one mad, raving mad, to hear that that sweet 
girl has gone and buried herself in a convent. Would to Heaven she and 
my odious wife could change places! That frigid, heartless creature would 
have suited a nunnery very well, but poor Agatha was made for a life 

lete with the warmest affections, the closest ties—for all that earth can 
yield of happiness !” 

“It was your own inconstancy that thrust her from these pleasant 
paths,” said the baron, dryly. 

“1 know it, I acknowledge it,” replied Alphonse, in a voice choked 
with emotion; “and God knows I have been punished for my perjury. 
Oh! you cannot imagine what it is to be tied to a woman you hate, to 
see the same cold, unfeeling, mindless being ever before you. Madame 
de Florennes is the embodiment of apathy; no tear of sympathy ever 
glistens in her eye, no ray of the precious sunshine of the heart ever 
brings the faintest tinge to her uniformly pale cheek! She is a stone, a 
block of ice, only alive to one thing, and that is to taking care of her 
money; you can’t think how she doles it out, this money for which I 
sacrificed myself! I have always been consoling myself with the thought 
that if she would do one kind act, and die, I might marry poor dear 
Agatha; but now that I know she has taken the veil, even that crumb of 
comfort is lost to me.” 

“Tt ought to be a crumb of comfort to you to be able to do anything 
to relieve her from the anxiety which is evidently preying on her mind. 
But I am sorry I applied to you, Alphonse; it would have been better 
had I deputed my family physician to go to Ghent and inquire about this 
poor lunatic, or pretended lunatic, and paid him for his trouble.” 

Alphonse bit his lips, and an angry reply was upon them, but he 
checked himself, and merely said : 

“Tam not guile a fool, Vanderhoven. I have promised to undertake 
this investigation, and I shall carry it on as quietly and as discreetly as 
your doctor himself could have done. You need not give yourself any 
further trouble on the subject, but go in peace to—your bride.” 

There was a slight inflection im his voice, a quick glance of the eye, 
which indicated that the thought of this bride was not quite a welcome 
one; truth to tell, Alphonse, so capricious, so changeable, so inconstant 
himself, was somewhat astonished, and somewhat displeased, that the hus- 
band of his sister—of the beautiful, the charming, the amiable Hortense 
—could ever dream of putting another in the place which she had oc- 


cupied. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND THE STAGE. 
A VEXED QUESTION. 
By Srtr NAatTuanieE.. 


Dors Shakspeare improve, on the whole, by being acted? Is it a 
clear gain, or a demonstrable loss to him, to be transferred from the 
closet to the stage ? Cela dépend, as the French say : that depends. 

Among other conditions,—histrionic ability left out of sight,—it de- 
pends partly on the intellectual culture, taste, and temperament of any 
one particular spectator; and partly on the characteristic qualities of any 
one particular play. 

Says Mr. Emerson, the Essayist, after a fling at Malone, Warburton, 
Dyce, and Collier, for wasting their oil, as critics, editors, commentators, 
and emendators: “ The famed theatres, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the 
Park, and Tremont, have vainly assisted. Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, and Macready, dedieate their lives to this genius: him they crown, 
elucidate, obey, and express :—the genius knows them not. The recita- 
tion begins ; one golden word leaps out immortal from all this painted 
pedantry, and sweetly torments us with invitations to its own inaccessible 
homes. .... That imagination which dilates the closet he writes in to 
the world’s dimension, crowds it with agents in rank and order, as quickly 
reduces the big reality to be the glimpses of the moon. These tricks of 
his magic spoil for us the illusions of the greenroom.”* The feeling is a 
common one, albeit this transcendental mode of expressing it is rather 
uncommon, and not too intelligible, except in the drift. 

When Boswell complained to Johnson of the Doctor’s not having men- 
tioned Garrick in his Preface to Shakspeare, and asked him if he did not 
admire him, ‘“ Yes,” answered Johnson, “as ‘a poor player, who frets and 
struts his hour upon the stage;’—as a shadow.”’ “ But,” persists Bos- 
well, “has he not brought Shakspeare into notice?” At this, the Doctor 
takes fire, and blazes up. “ Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the 
age. Many of Shakspeare’s plays are the worse for being acted: Mac- 
beth, for instance.”t And to Bozzy’s “* What, sir, is nothing gained by 
decoration and action ?” he seems to have vouchsafed no direct reply. 

Johnson’s low estimate, by the way, of stage appliances, as tending to 
illustrate the greatest of tragic poets, was a sore point with Boswell, 
whom it distressed as heterodox and unaccountable. One evening during 
the Doctor’s sojourn in Edinburgh, when some friends of Bozzy’s had 
“dropped in,” before whom the bear-leader was anxious, no doubt, that 
Ursa Major should exhibit to advantage, the following pathetic entry in 
the Journal indicates the status quo. ‘‘I have preserved nothing of what 
passed, except that Dr. Johnson displayed another of his heterodox 
opinions, a contempt of tragic action. He said ‘the action of all players 
in tragedy is bad. It should be a man’s study to repress those signs of 





* Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson: “ Shakspeare.” 
tT Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1769. 
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emotion and passion, as they are called.” He was of a directly contrary 
opinion to that of Fielding, in his ‘Tom Jones,’ who makes Partridge 
say of Garrick, ‘ Why, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I 
had seen a ghost I should have looked in the very same manner, and 
done just as he did.’ For, when I asked him, ‘ Would not you, sir, start 
as Mr. Garrick does, if you saw a ghost?” he answered, ‘I hope not. If 
I did, I should frighten the ghost.’ ”* 

Goldsmith’s similar disposition to vilipend Garrick and his class, elicits 
some semi-apologetic remarks from Mr. Forster, who says that uneasy 
relations, existing only between author and actor, have had a manifest 
tendency at all times unfairly to disparage the actor’s intellectual claims, 
and to set any of the inferior arts above them. ‘“ Nevertheless, the odds 
might be made more even. The deepest and rarest beauties of poetry 
are those which the actor cannot grasp; but in the actor’s startling 
triumphs, whether of movement, gesture, ‘ook, or tone, the author has no 

at share. Thus, were accounts fairly struck with the literary class, a 
Garrick might be honestly left between the gentle and grand superiority 
of a Shakspeare on the one hand, who, from the heights of his immea- 
surable genius, smiles down help and fellowship upon him; and the 
eternal petulance and pretensions of an Arthur Murphy, on the other, 
who, from the round of a ladder to which of himself he never could have 
mounted, looks down with ludicrous contempt on what Mr. Ralph would 
call the ‘implements’ of his elevation.” Campbell was much of the 
same mind when he said, or sang, of Kemble, that 


His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only Acting lends,— 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 
But, by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come,— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.t 


Colley Cibber writes with only natural esprit de corps, magnifying his 
office, and upholding his order, when he thus nicely adjusts the balance 
between Shakspeare and Mr. Betterton. “ Betterton was an actor, as 
Shakspeare was an author,—both without competitors, formed for the 
mutual assistance and illustration of each other’s genius! How Shak- 

are wrote, all men who have a taste for nature may read and know,— 
but with what higher rapture would he still be read, could they conceive 
how Betterton played him! Then might they know, the one was born 
alone to speak what the other only knew to write! Pity it is, that the 
momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution, cannot, like 
those of poetry, be their own record; that the animated graces of the 
player can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that pre- 





* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (August 15, 1773). 
Forster’s Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, book iii. ch. ii. 
Poems of Thos. Campbell, Valedictory Stanzas to J. P. Kemble. 
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sents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmer through the memory, or 
imperfect attestation, of a few surviving spectators. Could how Betterton 

ke be as easily known as what he spoke, then might you see the muse 
of Shakspeare in her triumph, with all her beauties in their best array, 
rising into real life, and charming her beholders.”* The inference is, that 
a generation that knows not Betterton, knows not Shakspeare; so that 
the poet without the player cannot be made perfect—cannot, indeed, be 
properly conceived at all. 

There is an amusing entry, which bears on this vexed question, in 
Thomas Moore’s journal, during one of his residences in Paris: ‘* Went 
with Bessy to market, and afterwards called upon Wordsworth. A young 
Frenchman called in, and it was amusing to hear him and Wordsworth at 
cross purposes upon the subject of ‘ Athalie;’ Wordsworth saying that he 
did not wish to see it acted, as it would never come up to the high imagi- 
nation he had formed in reading it, of the prophetic inspiration of the 
priests, &c., &c.; and the Frenchman insisting that in acting alone could 
it be properly enjoyed,—that is to say, in the manner it was acted now ; 
for he acknowledged that till the Corps de Ballet came to its aid, it was 
very dull, even on the stage,—une action morte.”+ Wordsworth was not 
the man to think Hamlet and the Ghost sublimed by stage-management, 
or the storm scenes in Lear intensified in effect by a mouthing actor, and 
an unlimited allowance of property thunder and lightning; while the 
Frenchman, as a Frenchman, was not the man to understand a possible 
preference of the book, at home, to its attractions at the spectacle. Not 
that all Frenchmen are inevitably of this way of thinking. At any rate 
some of them recognise the closet claims of our, and the German, dramatic 
literature, whatever they may think of the stage supremacy of their own. 
M. Philaréte Chasles, for instance, says, that the two great northern 
nations of modern times, Germany and England, have created dramas (it 
is of chefs-d’euvres he speaks) far more adapted to the philosopher than 
to the spectator, and composed rather to be meditated upon than to be 
represented. ‘*The noble poetry of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ evanishes on the 
boards. Never was the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ intelligible on the 
stage ; while the ‘Festin de Pierre,’ or rather the ‘ Convive-statue’ of 
Tirso de Molina (Juan Tellez), has been triumphant in every theatre 
throughout Europe. The ‘Orestes’ of the ancients is an infinitely better 
acting-piece than the ‘ Hamlet’ of Shakspeare. The North looks for 
thought, not for action; in the thought, it descries the cause of the 
thought, and studies the nuances of this cause. Not that it despises pas- 
sion, but it is ever ready to chill it by cold analysis. When suffering and 
bleeding, it ponders itself, and scrutinises its own suffering. This it is 
which makes the dramas of Shakspeare (dramas which are not dramas, 
and wherein the action is a mere pretext) so eternally fruitful for medita- 
tive intellects and contemplative souls. 

“T do not allege that Shakspeare is deficient either in action or passion; 
what I affirm is, that they are to him the means only, not the end; this 
great man has frequently neglected theatrical effect, and sacrificed it to 
meditation, to observation, to graduated tints, to analysis, to the infinite 





* Cibber’s Apology, ch. iv. 
+ Memoirs, Journals, &c., of Thomas Moore. 
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study of character and of human events. Never will he be understood 
in his completeness by a public concourse. He is not, indeed, outside of 
the theatre; but he is above it.”* 

M. Chasles may leave much to be desired, and may advance something 
that is objectionable; but at least his stand-point is not amid the thick 
clouds and darkness, fogs and vapour mists and muddlement, which 
seem the natural envelope of so many who discourse of the divine 
Williams. 

The worst objection that one of Mr. Landor’s imaginary interlocutors 
can find against the theatre, is, that he loses in it his original idea of such 
men as Cesar and Coriolanus, and, where the loss affects him more deeply, 
of Juliet and Desdemona. “ Alexander was a fool to wish for a second 
world to conquer: but no man is a fool who wishes for the enjoyment oi 
two,—the real and ideal: nor is it anything short of a misfortune, I had 
almost said of a calamity, to confound them. This is done by the stage: 
it is likewise done by engravings in books, which have a great effect in 
weakening the imagination, and are serviceable only to those who have 
none, and who read negligently and idly.”{ Hence the speaker would 
be sorry if the most ingenious print in the wofld were to cover the first 
impression left on his mind of such characters as Don Quixote and Sancho: 
yet probably a very indifferent one, he apprehends, might do it; for we 
cannot master our fancies, nor give them at will a greater or less tenacity, 
a greater or less promptitude in coming and recurring. 

Charles Lamb writes identically to the same effect, when he says in a 
letter to Samuel Rogers—apropos of a gift-copy, from the author, of the 
“ Pleasures of Memory,” illustrated: “ But 1 am jealous of the combina- 
tion of the sister arts. Let them sparkle apart. What injury (short of 
the theatre) did not Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery do me with Shakspeare? 
to have Opie’s Shakspeare, Northcote’s Shakspeare, light-headed Fuseli’s 
Shakspeare, heavy-headed Romney’s Shakspeare, wooden-headed Wests 
Shakspeare (though he did the best in Lear), deaf-headed Reynolds’s 
Shakspeare, instead of my, and everybody’s Shakspeare ; to be tied down 
to an authentic face of Juliet ! to have Imogen’s portrait! to confine the 
illimitable!”’t 

Haydon, the historical painter, harps on the same string. “ I will not 
go again to see any of Shakspeare’s plays,’ he resolves, in his Journal: 
* you always associate the actors with the characters.” This was after 
going with Wilkie to see “ Macbeth,” in 1808. It is observable that 
Sir George Beaumont had, in 1807, expressed to Haydon his doubt as 
to the prudence of painting subjects taken from the poets, where you have 
to contend with the preconceived ideas of the spectators. Especially was 
Sir George urgent with this warning, in painting from Shakspeare, when, 
said he, “ you not only have the powerful production of his mind’s pencil 
to ooutulll with, but also the perverted representations of the theatres, 
which have made such impressions on most people in early life, that I, for 
my part, feel it more difficult to form a picture in my mind from any 





* Etudes sur le Drame Espagnol, par M. Philaréte Chasles, § xvii. 
+ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: William Penn and Lord Peterborough. 
t Final Memorials of Charles Lamb: Letter to Rogers, Dec. 1833. 
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scene of his that I have seen frequently represented, than from the works 
of any other poet.”* 

Haydon’s friend and fellow-labourer, both in art and in art criticism, 
William Hazlitt—who was also a theatrical critic by profession, and im 
constant practice—declares the representing the very finest of Shakspeare’s 
plays, upon the stage, even by the best actors, to be an abuse of the 
poet’s genius,—adding, that even in those of a second-rate class, the 
quantity of sentiment and imagery greatly outweighs the immediate im- 
pression of the situation and story. Not only, he argues,—and his argu- 
ment tallies with what we have quoted from M. Chasles—are the more 
refined poetical beauties and minuter strokes of character lost to the 
audience, but the most striking and impressive passages, those which 
having once read we can never forget, fail comparatively of their effect, 
except in one or two rare instances indeed. “It is the pantomime part 
of tragedy, the exhibition of immediate and physical distress, that which 
gives the greatest opportunity for ‘ inexpressible dumb-show and _ noise,’ 
which is sure to tell, and tell completely on the stage.” All the rest, he 
adds, all that appeals to our profounder feelings, to reflection and ima- 
gination—all that affects us most deeply in our closets, and, in fact, con- 
stitutes the glory of Shakspeare—is little else than an interruption and a 
drag on the business of the stage ;—those parts of the play on which the 
reader dwells the longest, and with the highest relish in the perusal, being 
hurried through in the performance, while the most trifling and excep- 
tionable are obtruded on his notice, and occupy as much time as the most 
important. ‘We do not mean to say that there is less knowledge or 
display of mere stage effect in Shakspeare than in other writers, but that 
there is much greater knowledge and display of other things, which 
divide the attention with it, and to which it is not possible to give an 
equal force in the representation. Hence it is that the reader of the 
plays of Shakspeare is almost always disappointed in seeing them acted ; 
and, for our own parts, we should never go to see them acted, if we could 
help it.”+ 

Hazlitt further contends that Shakspeare has embodied his characters 
so very distinctly, that he stands in no need of the actor’s assistance to 
make them more distinct; and that the representation of the character 
on the stage “almost uniformly interferes with our conception of the 
character itself.’”’ The only exceptions to this observation he can call to 
mind are Mrs. Siddons and Edmund Kean—*“ the former of whom in one 
or two characters, and the latter, not certainly in any one character, but 
in very many passages, have raised our imagination of the part they 
acted.” Especially would this last concession, hedged in as it is by a 
restricted application, hold good of such intervals of acting, where the 
actiug is all in all, as Steele admired so much in Betterton’s handkerchief 
scene, in “Othello.” Sir Richard affirms that ‘ whoever reads in his 
closet this admirable scene, will find that he cannot, except he has as 
warm an imagination as Shakspeare himself, find any but dry, incoherent, 
and broken sentences: but a reader that has seen Betterton act it, ob- 
serves there could not be a word added; that longer speeches had been 





* Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. 
+ Hazlitt, in the Examiner, March 16, 1815. 
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unnatural, nay impossible, in Othello’s circumstances.”* An actor of 
real genius will, in occasional opportunities of this kind, transcend the 
wot expectations; and for such parentheses of power the spectator 
will be grateful to him, for ever after. Again, in minor and middling 

there is often scope for a player of cultured taste and spirit, to 
achieve an effect which, not only would an ordinary actor egregiously 
miss on the stage, but which the intelligent student would seldom, 
perhaps, “realise” in the closet. Sir Walter Scott wisely counselled 
Terry to exert himself in studying those characters which have little in 
them, and so “ give a grace which you cannot find in the author.” Au- 
diences, Sir Walter assured his correspondent, are always grateful for 
this—or rather—“ for gratitude is as much out of the question in the 
Theatre, as Bernadotte says to Boney, it is amongst sovereigns”’ (this was 
written in 1813+)-—or rather, then, the audience is gratified by receiving 
pleasure from a part which they had no expectation would afford them 
any. It was in this view that Scott avowed, that, had he been an actor 
by profession, and possessed talents, he would have made a point of 
getting many of those parts with which ordinary performers quarrelled, 
and of studying to give them an effect which their intrinsic merit might 
not entitle them to. 

We can fancy Shakspeare himself thoroughly sympathising with this 
volition of Scott’s; nay, more, that, being an actor by profession, he put 
it, as opportunity offered, in practice. It was not his design, at any rate, 
to be a closet-poet. He wrote for, sometimes perhaps on, the stage. One 
of his modern critics has said, that a play by Shakspeare reads as if it 
were written in a playhouse, and proves his knowledge both of the neces- 
sity and the art of keeping a theatrical audience awake. “ When you 
read him you feel a sensation of motion, a conviction that there is some- 
thing ‘up,’ a notion that not only is something being talked about, but 
also that something is being done. We do not imagine that Shakspeare 
owed this quality to his being a player, but rather that he became a 

layer because he possessed this quality of mind.” t In one of Lovell 
Beddoes’ letters to a literary friend we read: “You are, I think, dis- 
inclined to the stage: now I confess that I think this is the highest aim 
of the dramatist, and I should be very desirous to get on it. To look 
down on it is a piece of impertinence, as long as one chooses to write in 
the form of a play, and is generally the result of a consciousness of one’s 
own inability to produce anything striking and affecting in that way. 
Shakspeare wrote only for it."§ (Contrast with the last sentence, what 
Eckermann reports Goethe to have said of Shakspeare: “ He is not a 
theatrical poet ; he never thought of the stage; it was far too narrow for 
his great mind; nay, the whole visible world was too narrow.” —“ It is 
singular,”’ observed Eckermann, “ that the Dramas of Shakspeare are not 
theatrical pieces properly so called, since he wrote them all for the theatre.” 
—‘ Shakspeare,” replied Goethe, “ wrote those pieces direct from his own 
nature. Then, too, his age and the existing arrangements of the stage 





* See the paper by Steele on Betterton’s funeral, in the Tatler, No. 168, May 4, 
1710. 
+ See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xxvi. 
Walter Bagehot’s “‘ Estimates :”—Shakspeare. 
Memoir of T. L. Beddoes, p. Lxxix. 
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made no demands upon him; people were forced to put up with whatever 
he gave them. But if Shakspeare had written for the Court of Spain, or 
for the Theatre of Louis XIV., he would probably have adapted himself 
to a severer theatrical form. . This, however, is by no means to be 
regretted ; for what Shakspeare has lost as a theatrical poet, he has 
gained as a poet in general.”*) Wilson insists that Charles Lamb did 
but “feebly’’ maintain that Shakspeare’s Plays are unfitted for acting, by 
being above it. Lamb’s argument we shall recur to, anon. Meanwhile 
be due attention paid to “ the Professor’s” avermeut, that the Plays are 
above reading too; at least, they are above most—why not say the truth 
at, once—above all readers of them. “ Yet it would be a pity to leave them 
unread. They are the best fitted of all plays for acting; for of all plays 
they best possess the stage, and command the audience.” Wilson taxes 
Lamb with condemning Shakspeare’s practical understanding, his art, in 
thus extolling his essential poetry. “ He oversteps, too, the inabilities of 
the histrionic art. The inabilities of the histrions themselves, is another 
matter. The difficulty of understanding Shakspeare, must not be turned 
into the impossibility of representing him when understood. . . . It must 
have been hundreds of times felt in the green-room, that only the Plays 
of Shakspeare try, and form actor and actress, foster and rear them to the 
height of their possible stature.”+ Nothing of all this, we apprehend, 
would Charles Lamb have gainsaid—except the charge against him of 
condemning Shakspeare’s art—any more than he would the general con- 
tents of this passage from Mr. Charles Reade’s dramatic novelette: 
‘“‘ Alexander thought he knew ‘ Venice Preserved’ before this: but he 
found, as the greatest wits must submit to discover, that in the closet a 
good play is but the corpse of aplay ; the stage gives it life. (The printed 
words of a play are about one-third of a play; the tones and varying 
melodies of beautiful and artful speech are another third ; and the business, 
gesture, and that great visible story, the expression of the speaking, and 
the dumb play of the silent, actors, is another third.”t) ‘To all this, and 
more—especially in the case of an Otway—would Elia have ex animo 
subscribed, confident that it left his position untouched. No man ever 
took a keener pleasure in play-going than Charles Lamb, or indited finer 
theatrical critiques, if as fine. Who, too, would have been readier than 
he to recognise with Coleridge the ‘never to be too much valued ad- 
vantage of the theatre, if only the actors were what we know they have 
been—a delightful, and yet most effectual remedy for the dead palsy of 
the public mind?” For it was Coleridge’s argument, that what would 
appear mad or ludicrous in a book, does, when presented to the senses 
under the form of a reality, and with the truth of nature, supply a species 
of actual experience. And this indeed he held to be the special privilege 
of a great actor over a great poet. ‘ No part was ever planed in per- 
fection but nature justitied herself in the hearts of all her children, in what 
state soever they were, short of absolute moral exhaustion, or downright 
stupidity. There is no time given to ask questions, or to pass judgments ; 





* Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (translated by John Oxenford), 
vol. i. p. 292. 

+ North’s Specimens of the British Critics, No. II. ‘ Dryden and Pope.” 

~ Chas. Reade, Art: a Dramatic Tale. 
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we are taken by storm, and though in the histrionic art many a clumsy 
counterfeit, by caricature of one pr two features, may gain applause as a 
fine likeness, yet never was the very thing rejected as a counterfeit.” 
And then, after an impassioned assertion of his daily, for thirty years 
t, discovering new beauty, wisdom, and truth, in the myriad-minded 
—‘ when I know this,” Coleridge continues, “ and know too, that by 

a conceivable and possible, though hardly to be expected arrangement of 
the British theatres, not all, indeed, but a large, a very large, proportion 
of this indefinite all—(round which no comprehension has yet drawn the 
line of circumscription, so as to say to itself, ‘I have seen the whole’) — 
might be sent into the heads and hearts—into the very souls of the mass 
of mankind, to whom, except by this living comment and interpretation, 
it must remain for ever a sealed volume, a deep well without a wheel or 
windlass ;—it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm to steal away from 
sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in the faery world of possi- 
bility.”"* The italicised lines have, on the face of them, a look of greater 
verisimilitude than John Sterling’s dictum, that Shakspeare’s Plays have 
interested a hundred as writings, for one who has seen them acted: 
** How lightly does the mere clown, the idle school-girl, build a private 
theatre in the fancy, and laugh or weep with Falstaff or Macbeth ; with 
how entire an oblivion of the artificial nature of the whole contrivance, 
which thus compels them to be their own architects, machinists, scene- 

ainters, and actors !’”*+—But to return to Elia and his argument. 

Feeble as Christopher North may declare that argument to be, it is one 
the essential import of which, in its central strength, he leaves unrefuted. 
In another place, Mr. North so far approximates to Lamb’s main position, 
as to recognise the impossibility of satisfying a spectator of taste, with 
Shakspearean actors of anything but the Kemble dimensions. ‘ How 
the Cockneys prate about Shakspeare, James,’’ quoth he of the Cruteh, 
‘and abuse the public for not encouraging his Dramas on the stage!” 
‘*Puir deevils!” is the Shepherd’s pretty pastoral response: ‘ They had 
better hand their tongues about Cordelia, and Juliet, and Cleopatra, and 
Imogen, or I'll fasten my crook intil the nape o’ their necks, and har! 
them out to dereesion. Whare’s the playactors and playactresses that 
can act Shakspeare’s characters, noo that John Kammel and Mrs. Siddons 
is baith dead?” (Mrs. Siddons was alive for years after this was written, 
but we suppose the Shepherd means histrionically dead.) Now, a query 
like this implies the impossibility, to cultivated minds, of really enjoying 
an acted play of Shakspeare’s, unless under a combination of extraordinary 
circumstances, and by favour of almost impracticable conditions. Charles 
Lamb did but feel the impossibility more feelingly, and argue its existence 
with greater precision and effect. 

Never would or could he be so ungrateful as to forget the pleasure he 
had received, in seeing a tragedy of Shakspeare performed, in which the 
two great performers just named sustained the principal parts. It seemed, 
he says, to.embody and realise conceptions which had hitherto assumed 
no distinct shape. But then, he goes on to complain, dearly do we pay 











* Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, vol. i, § The Drama generally, and 
Public Taste. 

t Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, part iii. ch. iii, 

t Noctes Ambrosianz, March, 1827, 
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all our life after for this juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When 
the novelty is past, we find to. our cost that instead of realising an idea, 
we have only materialised and brought down a fine vision to the standard 
of flesh and blood. We have let go a dream, in quest of an unattainable 
substance. ‘“ It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakspeare are less calculated for performance on a stage, 
than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. Their distinguishing 
excellence is a reason that they should beso. There is so much in them, 
which comes not under the province of aeting, with which eye, and tone, 
and gesture, have nothing to do. 

“ The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and the turns. of 
passion; and the more coarse and palpable the passion is, the more hold 
upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the performer obviously possesses. 
.. .. Nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does, are transactions between 
himself and his moral sense ; they are the effusions of his solitary musings, 
which he retires to holes and corners and the most sequestered parts of 
the palace to pour forth ; or rather, they are the silent meditations: with 
which his bosom is bursting, reduced to words for the sake of the reader, 
who must else remain ignorant of what\is passing there. These profound 
sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue 
scarce dares utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be repre- 
sented by a gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths them out before 
an audience, making four hundred. people his confidants at once! I say 
not that it is the fault of the actor so to do; he must pronounce them 
ore rotundo ; he must accompany them with his eye; he must insinuate 
them iato his auditory by some: trick of eye, tone or gesture, or he fails. 
He must be thinking all the while of his. appearance, because he knows 
that all the while the spectators are judging of it. Aud this is the way 
to represent the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet!’’* 

Lamb is entirely alive to the truth that there is no other mode of con- 


veying a vast quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the 


audience, who otherwise would never earn it for themselves by reading; 
and freely admits that the intellectual acquisition gained this way, may, 
for aught he knows, be inestimable;—but he is not arguing that Hamlet 
should not be acted, but how much Hamlet is made another thing by 
being acted. So with Lear. The Lear of Shakspeare, he even vehemently 
contends, cannot be acted. He declares the contemptible machinery by 
which they mimic the storm to be not more inadequate to represent the 
horrors of the real element than any actor can be to represent Lear; and 
that they might more easily propose to personate the Satan of Milton 
upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. ‘ The great- 
ness of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual: the ex- 
plosions. of his passion are terrible as a voleano; they are storms turning 
up and diselosing to the bottom that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches, 
It is his mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems too 
insignificant to be thought on ; even as he himself neglects it.” Whereas, 
upon the stage,.as the Essayist. proceeds with his own fervid eloquence to 
show,—upon the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weak- 
ness, the impotence of rage; “ while we read it, we.see not Lear, but we 





* On the Tragedies of Shakspeare. 
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are Lear,—we are in his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur which 
baffles the malice of daughters and storms; in the aberrations of his 
reason, we discover a mighty irregular power of reasoning, immethodised 
from the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as the wind 
blows where it listeth, at will, upon the corruptions and abuses of man- 
kind. What have looks, or tones, to do with that sublime identification 
of his age with that of the heavens themselves, when, in his reproaches to 
them for conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds them that 
‘they themselves are old’? What gesture shall be appropriate to this ? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with such things?”* Almost any 
Frenchman would tell us, off-hand; but upon such a topic we may, or 
must, be pardoned for taking no Frenchman’s word. 

Elsewhere again, Lamb may be said to condense his argument into this 
shape: What we see upon a stage is body and bodily action; what we 
are conscious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and its move- 
ments ; and this he thinks may sufficiently account for the very different 
sort of delight with which the same play so often affects us in the read- 
ing and in the seeing. 

It is Mr. W. Bodham Donne, we believe, whose essay on Poets and 
Players very ably contends, in the wake of Elia, that degradation must 
inevitably follow on any attempt to present high poetical creations on the 
stage: the very same process which gives liveliness to that which was 
lifeless, and probability to what was improbable, congeals into one neces- 
sarily debased mould what was free and universal, makes earthly what was 
spiritual, vulgarises what was beautiful, and not unfrequently falsifies what 
was profoundly true. ‘The illiterate, the coarse, or the childish, may 
doubtless get more deep into a poet’s meaning from the performance of 
an intelligent actor than they could from unassisted reading, and such do 
well and wisely to ‘ patronise the legitimate drama ;’ but that a man of 
pure literary taste and refined imagination, who knows who and what 
Juliet, and Imogen, and Miranda are, should maintain that he derives 
either pleasure or profit—that his conceptions are satisfied or his views 
enlarged—by seeing them embodied in ‘ Miss Petowker’ or ‘ Mrs. 
Crummles,’ does seem one of the many incredible assertions that are 
daily offered up at the shrine of indolent conventionalism.’’— This essayist 
allows it to be past doubt that there are many people to whom a play of 
Shakspeare, acted, is delightful and ennobling. But who are they? he 
asks; nor pauses for a reply, but answers at once: Not those who know 
the play, but those who do not; not the cultivated, but the uncultivated ; 
those to whom even the imperfect presentment afforded by the actor is 
an advance on their previous knowledge ; to whom the creations of the 
poet were not real and complete beings, but were names and nonentities, 
and which, consequently, gain consistency and force to them, just as really 
imperfect sketches gain consistency and force by stage representation to 
the educated and intelligent. 

“Doubtless Shakspeare well, or even badly acted, is better than no 
Shakspeare at all; but what we desire distinctly to affirm is, that the 
true reason why the superior classes (we speak not of mere rank, but of 
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education and intelligence) do not go to see Shakspeare acted in this 
resent age, is not because their tastes are too vitiated to appreciate it, 
but because they are too refined to be satisfied with it, and that the pre- 
tensions of actdrs, and managers, and their friends, that they are the sole 
priests of Shakspeare, and that none may nary him but through their 
intervention, is one of the most monstrous that ever was* put forward.” 
And although the writer we have been quoting is far from wishing to 
affirm dogmatically that whosoever goes to see a play of Shakspeare 
acted, gives thereby a proof of a coarse or uneducated taste—but ex- 
plicitly grants everybody’s freedom to form his taste and enlarge his 
understanding in the way which best suits his accidental habits, or what 
is called the “ turn of his mind” (and doubtless an intelligent man, who 
has made Shakspeare his especial study, may have much to communicate, 
many views to open out, many solutions of difficulties and corrections of 
errors to present, which may be new to the spectator, without accusing 
him of ignorance or stupidity); still the retort is made upon those 
“actors, managers, and their friends,” who claim Shakspeare as all their 
own—that they it is who are really depreciating our immortal bard. 
“We say that he is universal ; you, that he is technical and local: we 
say that he is true, great, and beautiful, always and everywhere; you 
that he is so only in two or three special buildings, and with the assistance 
of certain painted men and women: we say that he is a poet; you, that 
he is a playwright.”+ What man, we might ask, in conclusion, could 
any one name, of genuine culture and acknowledged good taste, whose 
zest at seeing Shakspeare acted, if zest he ever had, did not sensibly 
diminish and languish, dwindle and decay, with the progress of years and 
refinement of thought? All question of animal spirits and young blood 
apart—what wise man, as he grows wiser (not of necessity sadder) 


With years that bring the philosophic mind,— 


but draws nearer and nearer to the sentiments of Charles Lamb, and finds 
continually new treasures in Shakspeare as a writer, and an accumulating 
discontent with the Acting Editions of him on the stage? 





* Pity a writer of this quality should, like the mob of literary gentlemen who 
write with ease, thus ignore the relation of the definite article, and put was for 
were. 

“ef See, passim, the thoughtful and spirited essay entitled ‘* Poets and Players,” 
in Fraser, vol. xliv. pp. 511—18. 
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A VISION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


APRIL, with sun and shower, 

Chequered the meadows, and the lanes were gay ° 

ith purple bells, and many a honied flower, 
And mated birds piped out a jocund lay : 
Nature had dashed off Winter’s chilly tear, 
And put on laughter for a look severe ; 
She ‘decked her brow with wreaths of freshest bloom, 
And from her flower-edged garments shook perfume ; 
"Twas at this season, though no dreaming sage 
Foretold his coming in Heaven’s starry page, — 
When warmer suns kissed earth, and winds reposed, 
That Genius smiled, and Shakspeare’s eyes unclosed.* 


The infant in its cradle lay, 
With lily brow and peachy cheek, 
Like other infants, frail as they, 
And if we should resemblance seek, 
’*T was like a half-blown rose, the bee 
Loves more for its sweet privacy ; 
A new-found pearl untouched by art, 
The eyes that told of thoughts unborn, 
Diamonds that seemed small rays to dart, 
As light first breaks from lids of Morn : 
Thin, silky locks of curly grace, 
The cheeks all dimples and all laughter, 
Tear-drops one moment on that face— 
A cloud, and instant sunshine after. 
In him you saw but Nature’s child, 
BHvincing slow our human feeling, 
A thing of beauty, helpless, mild, 
And opening sense, and thought revealing ; 
And as the infant grew and smiled, 
More soul seemed, sun-like, o’er it stealing ; 
And days evolved its little powers, 
As Spring calls forth earth’s hidden flowers. 


O favoured Mother of the embryo great ! 
The Titan to o’ertop Mind’s lesser throng, 

On whom, one day, all honours, slaves, would wait, 
The Drama’s lord, the lofty king of song— 
Little she dreamt, while wont her watch to keep, 
Singing to soothe her cradled babe to sleep, 

The tiny object. of her love and care, 

So sweetly frail, and innocently fair, 

Would from oblivion snatch her lowly name, 
And on his father’s cast an envied fame, 
Weave round his own a halo brighter far 
Than circles kingly heads, or chiefs of war, 
Live in the hearts of millions yet unborn, 
Bringing to Drama’s night refulgent morn, 





* Born the 23rd of April, 1564. 
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Charm where’er Mind its standard hath unfarled, 
Pride of his country, honoured of the world. 


Mists rest on Shakspeare’s boyhood, yet we know 
That many a spring laughed flowers on Avon’s side, 
And still he roamed where those bright waters flow, 
Hiving men’s lore, yet Nature for his guide. 
He wandered cowslipp’d meads and woods of green, 
Drinking, through soul, rich nectar from the scene, 
Gazed on the skies, and nursed wild dreams, 
That turned to deathless song in after day, 
And saw the Elfin people of the streams, 
Now glowing in his gorgeous Fairy Lay.* 
Here, too, he felt Love’s might, 
And thought Anne Hathaway’s enthralling eyes 
More beauteous than the violet’s dainty dyes, 
Her brow than Avon’s lily all more white. 
He owned the spell which saints and sages 
Have bowed to, through revolving ages, 
Nor lost, like Romeo, his dear love, 
But wooed and caught the white-wing’d dove, 
And Hathaway, within his breast, 
With dreams of glory, made her gentle nest. 


But not ’mid Nature’s haunts, however sweet, 
Nor at Love’s myrtle-shaded shrine, 
Nor in domestic pleasure’s quiet seat, 
Was Shakspeare doomed to sit supine. 
He left calm Avon for the city’s strife, 
To join a battle there—the fight of life, 
Feeling a strength of soul that mocked at fear, 
Like some great hero of old time, 
Assurance of a coming high career— 
Strength drawn from source sublime ; 
An inward power to scale Fame’s skyey height, 
And crown his name with glory’s crown of light. 


He toiled ’mid crowds, caught life’s most varied hues ; 
Men’s deeds and couniless aims he looked behind ; 
No flower unto the bee did sweets refuse, 
His own, his own, the mighty world of Mind! 
There every land he trod, untrod before— 
Each passion-wilderness, thought’s shadowy dell, 
Each nook of character, each ruin hoar 
Of sadness, and each isle where pleasures dwell ; 
And beauty was to him the boundless deep, 
O’er whose bright bosom still he loved to sweep; 
All passions, feelings, unto mortals known, 
He grasped, portrayed, expounding life’s great dream ; 
Yes, the wide world of Mind was Shakspeare’s own, 
And there he reigned supreme. 


O great procession, dazzling fancy’s eye, 
Born of the Poet’s teeming brain !— 

Hamlet, the grave, deep thinker, wanders by, 
Mourning a father slain. 

Othello, jealous maduess in his breast, 
Comes like a blast of terror, while he hears 
Sweet Desdemona praying midst her tears, 
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A Vision of Shakspeare. 


Ere his wrath sends her to eternal rest. 

See hunchback Richard full of guile, 

Wooing “the lady” with his crafty smile, 

And black-soul’d Shylock with his lovely daughter, 

A star bright-mirrored in night’s sable water : 

Macbeth, pale, conscience-stricken, mute and still, 
As rushes by that tempter fair, 

Hers the ambition, daring, and stern will— 
Rushes with blood-stained hand, and streaming hair. 

Hark to Ophelia’s sigh of fruitless love ! 

And Juliet, tender as a new-fledged dove, 

Wailing o’er perished Romeo, ere she dies 

To reach his soul, and love him in the skies. 


Thus Shakspeare, painting as with living beams, 
Gave strong reality to gorgeous dreams, 

Merged his own self in beings fancy drew, 

Till nought seems fancy, but each picture true. 

His humour, wit, like sunrise, render bright 

The saddest life-clouds, with their mellow light ; 

His wisdom, noontide beams, shows all things round, 
F’en as they lie, on Truth’s unshadowed ground ; 
While sage Reflection casts a guiding ray, 

Moon of the soul, on Error’s midnight way. 


Thou Greece, where Sophocles could melt to tears! 
Thou Rome, where Mirth and Plautus ravished men! 
Match me with England’s bard !—O’er tombing years, 
Swift let us pass, till genius rise again ; 
Mark fiery Calderon, and sweet Racine, 
And laughter-waking Moliére, 
And stern Corneille with pathos deep and keen, 
And earnest Schiller laying passion bare— 
Gaze on these lights, true stars in letters’ sky, 
Then view the rising of the mightier sphere! 
As the great sun of genius draweth nigh, 
How pale, how dim, their lessening orbs appear! 
e blazes on the world, 
His glory-flag unfurled ; 
He charms, o’erpowers the intellectual sight, 
But sweet and genial, too, his wide-spread light. 


For subtile thought, for knowledge of mankind, 
Shakspeare in glory stands alone ; 
England, the world, his brow with chaplets bind, 
And place him, sceptred, on the Drama’s ‘throne. 
Raise him a monument that long shall last ! 
Yet time in dust Art’s grandest works will cast ; 
There is a prouder monument, which soul 
Builds of enduring, lofty thought ; 
Vainly around its base time’s torrents roll, 
’Tis of an adamant eternal wrought : 
His wondrous works, whose marvels all may see, 
Applaud, admire, this nobler pile shall be ; 
His wondrous works, that ne’er shall know decay, 
But gather strength as ages surge away, 
Live till our language dies, and taste be o’er, 
His mighty monument for evermore. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE BASTILLE. 


Art the present day, the walls of a prison produce a soothing effect : for 
they are erected between us and crime, and watchful justice stands sentinel 
at their gates. But the annals of the Bastille show us that intrigue and a 
generally unscrupulous wielding of arbitrary authority was the key which 
locked the hopeless cells upon the victims, whose names and fate have 
been partially preserved and handed down to us in a three volumed work 
which we accidentally came across the other day.* 

The unknown editor of the Memoirs introduces them with a bold 
preface, in which he describes the tortures of the prisoners in their narrow, 
dark, unhealthy cells, and expresses his delight “ that the noblest nation 
on earth has annihilated these walls of tyranny, treachery, and despotism, 
which have demanded their victims for three centuries.” For all that, 
though, he expresses himself with extreme caution about the “ prétendue 
religion reformée,” whose noblest adherents pined in the Bastille. In 
the index of the work, which also yives the reason for imprisonment, 
thirty-six are indicated as “ pour religion,” but in many other cases the 
Protestants were also charged with political intrigues. 

A lurid light is thrown on the administration of justice at that day by 
the noblest nation on earth by the fact, that of three hundred prisoners 
mentioned, there were no documents in existence about sixty-one: “ cause 
inconnue.’’ What strange thoughts this produces! As under this 
section we find the most illustrious names of natives and foreigners in- 
cluded, it is possible that family reasons now and then caused the de- 
struction of the documents connected with the trial; but we can onl 
think with a shudder of the modest bourgeois men and women whom wee. | 
a “cause inconnue” dragged from the bosoms of their families to bury 
them alive in the Bastille. The number of crimes such as murder, 
poisoning, forgery, rebellion, &c., is naturally small, because the Bastille 
was a state prison, but with a shudder we find attached to several hundred 
names the vaguest accusations. For instance: ‘ Regardé comme sus- 
pect,” ‘lettres supposées,” “simples soupgons,” ‘ poisons,” “ magie,”’ 
&c., ** pour avoir dit que la monarchie lui était insupportable,” “ pour la 
fantaisie de vouloir empoisonner le Roi,” “ propos furieux contre le Roi,” 
“tenu pour espion,” “ ouvrages coutre les Jésuites,” and so on. A certain 
Tournier was even imprisoned “ pour trop d’humanité envers les prison- 
niers de la Bastille.” ‘ Pour satires,” “ pour libelles,” frequently recur. 
The history of the Iron Mask is also largely discussed, though without 
any new dates or confirmation of the old ones, which have long become 
traditional. 

It is rather interesting to pass the female prisoners in review, for man 
notices throw a light upon the state of manners at that day which is 
really surprising. There are some thirty female names, and the majo- 
rity are in the first volume, or in the olden time. Was greater indul- 





* Mémoires Historiques et Authentiques sur la Bastille, dans une suite de 
prés de: trois Cent Emprisonnements, détaillés et constatés par des pieces, &c., 
trouvés dans cette Forteresse, et rangés par epoques depuis 1475, jusqu’a nos 
jours. A Londres et se trouve a Paris 1789. 
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gence displayed afterwards ? In later times, however, the cause inconnue 
of their arrest is found more frequently both with men and women, and 
their history was buried with them. 

Dame la Douze Lastours, an Italian, was condemned to death on Sep- 
tember 27, 1603, on account of a conspiracy against France. This lady 
was confined in the Bastille, but we possess neither the order of arrest 
nor the decree discharging her: there is only a letter in French, which 
the lady wrote after the sentence of death was passed: “ My child, my 
death has been announced to me. I find nothing terrible (facheux) in 
it, save the apprehension lest my death might entail yours. I have no 
words more but to bid you farewell. I am very unhappy that my lips 
cannot meet yours. Kiss these last lines, and you will thus kiss the hand 
that writes to you, the heart which speaks to you. Farewell for ever.” 

“In my prison, Friday, September 27, 1609.” 

Papers must have been in existence about the lady, because other 
persons were accused and arrested with her. 

Dame Gobelin de Brinvilliers, of most notorious memory, executed on 
July 17, 1676, for poisoning. She was accused on January 27, 1662. 
and her trial was at once begun before parliament. She had first poisoned 
an intimate friend of hers of the name of Godin de Sainte-Croix, and 
was the first to teach the use of poison in France, and armed the hands 
of many criminals for a crime which offered so much convenience in its 
execution. From that date poisonings increased in Paris, and specially 
in the highest circles, to such a frightful extent, that the king appointed 
a special commission to investigate poisoning eases. Among others, the 
Duc de Luxembourg was banished from the capital for such an accusa- 
tion. Several names have become celebrated through these poisonings, 
Le Sage, La Quibourg, La Vigoureux, La Bosse, and La Voisin. They 
were considered learned persons, and mixed poisons under the pretext of 
seeking treasures and prophesying. 

The Countess de Svissons was arrested on January 23, 1680. She 
was accused of having procured means from La Voisin, which were in- 
tended to liberate her from Mademoiselle de la Vallitre. She was sought 
in the Tuileries, where she resided, but was not found, as she had taken 
to flight. We do not see what sentence was passed on the lady. 

The Countess du Ronre. Her husband was Lieutenant-General of 
Languedoc, and she was thirty-five years of age. ‘This lady was con- 
nected with La Voisin, and offered her considerable sums to put Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére out of the way. She had similar intentions 
against several persons, and gave the poison-mixer four pistoles. She 
was not arrested, only examined. 

The Countess de Polignac was also accused of having allowed La 
Voisin “to read her hand,” and of wishing to poison Mademoiselle de la 
Valli¢re. Her sentence is not known. 

January 23, 1680. Marie Anne de Manichini, Duchesse de Bouillon, 
wife of the Duke, Peer and Grand-Chancellor of France, in her twenty- 
ninth year, born in Rome; accused of desirmg to poison her husband, in 
order to marry the Duc de Vendéme after his death. She applied to 
Madame Vigoureux; La Voisin, who was also acquainted with the inten- 
tions of the duchess, is said, however, to have recommended her a man, 
who understood the matter better than La Vigoureux. Madame de 
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Bouillon, when questioned about these circumstances, denied them ; still 
she confessed that La Voisin had come to her one day, and told her so 
much about her learning, that the duchess became curious. La Voisin 
told her of a man who performed real miracles; Madame de Bouillon 
spoke about these communications with the Duc de Vendéme and other 
persons, and they resolved to seek the miracle-worker, which really took 
— some days later. The man’s name was Le Sage; he declared that 

e could only reveal his learning to a single person at a time, but even- 
tually consented to produce a specimen for both persons present. Le Sage 
requested them to write down questions ; he would burn the paper, and 
afterwards produce it again, wherever might be desired. The duke wrote 
two questions—1. Where is the Duc de Nevers? 2. Whether the Duc 
de Beaufort is dead?—and sealed up the note. Le Sage fastened up the 
letter with a thread, and placed sulphur round it, after which the duke 
burnt it ma pan of charcoal. The magician promised the duchess that 
she would find the burnt note uninjured in a porcelaim vase at her house, 
but this was not the case ; afterwards, however, Le Sage brought it un- 
altered to the duchess, “ce qui la sarprit extrémement.” Madame de 
Bouillon gave La Voisin a pistole when she went away, and the duke Le 
Sage the same amount. The duke, who was equally astonished, requested 
a repetition of this meredible circumstance ; and hence the duchess ordered 
Le Sage to her house. The second billet, it was hinted, must contain 
two pistoles for the Sybils; but the result of the experiment did not take 
place for a long time, and not till after repeated warnings, and was to 
the effect “que les sibylles étoient empechées et qu'il (Le Sage), n’avoit 
pu lui rendre réponse,” which Madame de Bouillon found so ridiculous, 
that she told it to several persons, and even wrote about it to her hus- 
band, who was with the army. 

We see that im this statement made by the accused the chief point, the 
requested answer to the questions, was evaded. ‘The duchess was said to 
have written the second note herself, and in it to have demanded the 
death of her husband. The editor of the Memoirs is kind enough to ex- 
plain to us that Le Sage possessed “ l’adresse de l’escamoteur,” in order 
not to let us grope in the dark. The sentence on the Duchess de Bouillon 
was not found among the documents. 

Demoiselle de la Grange, widow of a “receveur des gabelles et tailles” 
m the province of Anjou, thirty-eight years of age, arrested on February 
23, 1677. This woman was a poisoner, and carried on the trade of one. 
She had an intrigue with Faurie, an advocate of the council ; but, as she 
was afraid of losmg him, she formed the resolution of killing him. In 
order to appear as his widow and heiress after his death, she mmduced one 
clergyman Nail, to go with her to a notary, under the name of Faurie, 
and sign a marriage contract. When Faurie died under very suspicious 
circumstances, the demoiselle and her accomplice were arrested. The La 
Grange wrote from prison a letter to Louvois, in which she declared that 
she was in possession of valuable information concerning the safety of the 
king, upon which she was conveyed to the Bastille. As, however, her 
design was easily penetrated, she was soon removed again to the Chatelet. 
The La Grange and the priest were condemned to death. As the trial 
was spun out for a long time, secret connexions sprang up among the 
poisoners imprisoned in the Bastille, and the two last named, though no 
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longer in that prison, were examined by the king’s order about these oc- 
currences, as well as about a mysterious letter, which was handed to the 
Supérieur des Jesuites by an unknown person. In this certainly obscure 
letter a poisoning is alluded to. The La Grange was justly suspected of 
being at the bottom of all this, and it came out that the priest—a man of 
sixty—had written the “fameux billet,’’ which appears. to have spread a 
panic-terror. The guilty couple would not name their accomplices, or the 
object of these last intrigues. They must have had several assistants, as 
the La Grange was confined in the prisons of the Chatelet, and the 
worthy priest in the Conciergerie. Both were executed on February 4, 
1683. 

Although up to the present the women of the Bastille have passed 
before us like the spectres of an incredible immorality, a reaction sud- 
denly appears to set in. The “ pour fait de religion” appears all at once 
everywhere in the pages, and in this instance the women, many of whom 
entered the Bastille in the flower of their years, are in no way inferior to 
the men. 

Madame Vaillant was imprisoned in the Bastille on July 19, 1685. 
This lady belonged to the “religion prétendue reformee;” she had left 
the kingdom and settled with her husband in England; “ grief about reli- 
gion had led her to this resolution.” She returned with a stock of drugs 
and spices, and sold them, with the intention, at the same time, of col- 
lecting her husband’s property left behind in Paris. By arresting this 
lady it was hoped to draw back her husband and family to France, where 
the former had been a grocer of high standing. The prisoner was at 
once told that her liberation depended on the return of her family. 

Dame Mallet was imprisoned in the Bastille because she intended to 
go to aforeign country. She was arrested in the Brussels diligence, with 
her three daughters, two of whom were disguised as boys. She had placed 
one hundred and sixty-five Louis d’or in the hands of Mr. Dayrolle, 
Secretary of the English Ambassador, for a pass with which she could 
leave the country, but with the condition that the money should be re- 
turned her in case of non-success, which was done. Arrested on April 
7, 1686, she was eventually transferred to Pont de l’Arche, where she was 
still a prisoner in 1695. 

Mrs. Vion, an Englishwoman, was placed in the Bastille because she 
had brought to Paris two children of the Sieur de Grave from Rouen, 
and intended to convey them into a foreign country. This lady said, 
before Monsieur de la Reynie, that the parents of the children were con- 
cealed in a house at Rouen, near the bridge and opposite the castle. On 
the ground floor of this house was a room with a chimney, opposite to 
which was an ostensibly repaired piece of wall, two feet large: this was 
the entrance of the dark hiding-place, in which she had herself been, and 
where she had seen the De Graves, two of the husband’s sisters, and two 
other persons, who concealed themselves there. The “ Compagnie de la 
Cinquantaine” had searched the house several times, without finding any- 
thing: for, so soon as the persecuted people heard the slightest noise, 
they hastened to their hiding-place, before which the troops passed up 
and down without any suspicion, “as it had neither a window nor any 
other opening.” Mrs. Vion declared that the wretched people had been 
living for a long time in the manner described when she saw them. Mrs. 
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Vion escaped from the Bastille on October 33, 1686. The lady had, with 
the assistance of her husband and the English and Dutch envoys, hel 
many children and persons of importance to fly to foreign countries, a 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Her conduct while in prison was 
so excellent that she found means to escape from it. 

Dame Amonnet was imprisoned on April 27, 1686, in order to bring 
back her husband from foreign parts, whither he had gone by her per- 
suasion, because he had two hundred thousand crowns invested in business, 
which the authorities wished to secure for France. 

Barbe Marguerite Vanderbourg, a Dutchwoman, also called the Las- 
coline, arrested in November, 1686. She took several journeys in France, 
under pretext of trade, during which she conveyed confessors of “ the 
religion” out of the kingdom. She was bold and excessively clever. 
Letters were found on her which described her as the protectress of the 
“P. R.” religion. 

The Sieur and Dame de la Fontaine were arrested and conducted to the 
Bastille on September 5, 1693, in order_to compel them to recal their 
fugitive son, who had been conveyed into Switzerland. They declared 
that they had taken no part in his removal. The king had taken charge 
of the education of the young fugitive, which was entrusted to a priest. 
Suddenly the pupil disappeared, and his parents declared they would 
sooner die than recal their son. Both openly confessed that they belonged 
to the “P. R.” religion. They had already been confined in the Bastille 
on account of religion, and this second trial rendered them celebrated 
among the Protestants of Paris. 

Jeanne Marie Vouvier, widow of Sieur Jacques Guyon, chevalier and 
seigneur of Quesnoy, a still very beautiful lady, though forty-seven years 
of age, was twice arrested, and confined the first time at Vincennes in 
1675, the second time, in 1698, in the Bastille. This lady wrote letters 
about the Bible, and declared that she received revelations. She main- 
tained private connexions at court, with the purpose of propagating her 
principles among persons of the highest class. She had a religious cor- 
respondence with Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambray, the Dues de Beau- 
villiers, Charost, and Sully, the Marquis de Fénelon, the Sieur Dupuis, 
“gentleman to M. le Duc de Bourgogne,” the Abbé de la Combe, and 
others. Pére de la Combe always called Madame Guyon “ my mother,” 
and when he spoke of her, “la mére du saint enfant.” She kept up a 
correspondence with a certain Davoust, a mystic and illuminato, who as- 
serted that God had ordered him to give new laws and a “third Testa- 
ment,” which was intended to establish a new covenant and unite all the 
nations in one church. This Davoust said that he spoke and wrote from 
God, like St. Paul. Dame Guyon was not discharged till March 22, 
1703, on her son giving bail for her. ‘ Her grave'is in Blois, and stands 
among her co-religionists in great honour: pilgrimages are made to it 
from time to time.” 

Louise Mercier, wife of Jaques Robert, a native of Chateaudun, 
seventy-nine years of age, was conveyed to the Bastille on August 31, 
1700, by a royal order, signed De Prentehanerdies She was a school- 


mistress, and, under this pretext, taught the children of “ badly-designing 
Protestants” the catechism of the P. R. religion, “to which she was 
secretly attached.” She abjured it in the Bastille in 1703, and was sent 
to the hospital in the following year, eighty-three years old. 
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The second volume of the “ Mémoires de la Bastille” contains a full 
account of the propagation of Jansenism, which, springing up about the 
year 1730, within a few years filled all the prisons of the eity with its 
adherents, among whom the Convulsionnaires played a principal part. 
“The fact of these convulsions,” we read, “of which the capital became 
witness, may be reckoned among the most remarkable events which France 
experienced. since the existence of the monarchy, and our posterity will 
hardly believe that entire corporations and a uumber of sensible men 
very seriously took part in these madmen’s deceptions and cheatings, and 
even promoted and certified to them before people and king, as truths of 
the Catholic Church, as evident revelations of the Almighty, who, through 
them, expressed His will in favour of the appellants, and testified as if by 
a heavenly voice that the error was om the side of the Pope, the bishops, 
and the Constitutionalists!’’ Deacon Paris was, as is well known, the 
Coryphzus of this sect in Paris ; he was honoured as a saint, and he and 
his apostles. performed miracles. 

Among the many trials of Convulsiouists and Cabalists there is a re- 
markable certificate, drawn up for Marie Sonnet on May 12, 1736, by 
eleven men, among others, M. Carré de Mongeron, councillor of par- 
liament ; my Lord Edward Drummond, Earl of Perth; Arrouet, treasurer 
of the chamber of accounts; Francois Desvernay, physician; Pierre 
Jourdan, priest of Bayeux; Robert Boindin, equerry; Baptiste Cornet, 
&e. This certificate was controlled at Paris on March 12, 1740, and 
countersigned Pipereau. 

The men bore witness therein that the Convulsionist had in their pre- 
sence spent two hours and a quarter “ uninterruptedly” over a glowing 
fire, surrounded by flames, “without suffering any injury. Even the 
sheet in which she was wrapped up naked remained undamaged, and 
hence it cannot be said that her clothes protected her.” 

There is a letter in existence, written by Pére Louis Floyrec, prior of 
the abbey of St. André Villeneuve d’Avignon, on November 28, 1737, 
in which he states that the celebrated Convulsionist called the “fire 
sister” had died from the consequences of playing with fire. The prior 
writes that. he had striven in vain to convince M. de Mongeron that 
God’s voice had not spoken out of a woman who, as her defender himself 
allows, had not been ‘fort sage” in her youth, and that the worship of 
such new saints could not be inspired by the Holy Spirit, because people 
thus acted contrary to the canonical decrees of the councils. All this, 
however, did not appear to convert M. de Mongeron, for the writer be- 
lieves that he must leave it to God to change his mind. 

Frangoise Alano of Vannes, sixty years of age, assistant to the widow 
Anilon, bookseller in the Palais, arrested February 22, 1761. This 
woman had entrusted to the colporteur, Prudent de Rencourt, the MS. 
of an irreligious and blasphemous work, called “ L’Oracle des Anciens 
Fidéles,” to have it printed. She was arrested in order to discover the 
author of the book, but she persisted that a stranger had handed her the 
MS.; and hence, on April 13 of the same year, she was discharged, after 
anaes months’ arrest. Afterwards, Michelin declared himself to be the 
autnor, 

Madame de B., first bedchamber-woman to the Dauphiness, was 
arrested at Versailles, and conveyed to the Bastille on January 3, 1761, 
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by virtue of a warrant countersigned Philippeaux, but set at liberty 
again on the 21st of the same month and year by a royal order. She 
had sold diamonds and valuables belonging to the Dauphiness. She 
gave the following written explanation on January 7, 1761: “I declare 
that I sold the watch pendants and the diamonds that surrounded St. 
John of Nepomuc, for about eleven thousand francs to the Jews and to 
the jeweller Guidamour, although I did not want the money. I accuse 
myself of it with the most bitter repentance. I found the breloqnes 
between the drawers and the toilette-table, and the St. John at the foot 
of the easy-chair on which the clothes are laid. It was partly concealed 
by the curtain, I declare that I am guilty of no other crimes but these 
two, which are sufficient to make me detest myself. I never before stole 
to the value of a farthing, or ever felt the slightest. temptation to do so, 
I pray God and my mistress for forgiveness. Every moment of my life 
shall be devoted to penance for so odious a crime.” From the Bastille 
Madame de B. was carried to the convent of Montbareil, in Brittany. 
whence she fled, and returned to Paris, and afterwards to. Versailles. 
She was again arrested, and conveyed to St. Pélagie, where she still was 
in 1768. The dame de B. was the foster-sister of the Dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XVI.). She is mentioned in the matter of a loan of fifty 
thousand livres which the: Dauphiness wished to take up. Through the 
intervention of Madame de B., the lender was promised the protection of 
the princess, which rendered the man disposed to advance the. money. 

Marie Elizabeth Charlotte Valerie de Bruls, widow Wasser, called 
Dutilleul, and also known by the sobriquet of Milady Mantz, taken to 
the Bastille on June 15, 1761. This woman was a celebrated adven- 
turess, and the greatest liar that ever existed. She was arrested on 
account of a letter to the Due de Choiseul, which was subscribed with 
the false name of “ Likonde,” and pretended to reveal a plot of the first 
persons in the kingdom against royalty. Locked up on account of this, 
the criminal drew up countless writings about the history of her life, 
romances full of deception, in which she transferred her birthplace some- 
times to Lorraine, at others to Vienna, and represented herself under all 
possible names as the daughter of great gentlemen. This adventuress 
possessed a full power, signed by the Marquise de T'reston Don, authorising 
her to take up loans for the latter. In this the prisoner is called “the 
very noble and most mighty dame Countess of Lobkowitz, born, Countess 
of Brulz of the Two Mountains, Lady High Justiciary of the country 
of Hetehonde, born Chevaliére of Malta, through privilege granted by 
Pope Honorius I. to the most illustrious family of John of Brienne, first 
Prince of Tyre, and afterwards Emperor of Constantinople, from whom 
is descended the aforesaid Lady of Lobkowitz, widow of the late Messire 
Joachim Wasser, Count of Herchaud, captain-major in the Swiss regi- 
ment of Vigier, afterwards Castellas.” 

She wore the cross and ribbon of the Maltese order, but asserted that 
she had been robbed in Paris in 1753 of the papers which proved her 
hereditary right to wear both, as well as the proofs of her claim to wear 
the order of St. Andrew, as. well as all her documents and family papers. 
Her powers of imagination suggested to her every sort of extravagant 
notion, fable, and invention. She was discharged from. the Bastille in 
1762, under the condition not to enter the kingdom again without per- 
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mission, She took the mail-coach for Brussels, and was not left till she 
had departed. Although her banishment was not revoked, she reappeared 
in Paris as Milady Mantz, and stole diamonds and goods under this bor- 
rowed name. At last she was arrested for the second time, and again 
entered the Bastille in 1765, from which she was discharged to be again 
expelled the kingdom. The so-called Lady Mantz had cleverly swindled 
the Marchioness of Trestondane (?), whose acquaintance she formed at 
Nancy, of money and valuable papers. The latter were found on her 
imprisonment, and restored to the marchioness on her claiming them. 
The Brulz was about thirty-five years of age at the time of her first 
arrest. 

Marie Desparbes de Lussan, a lady of rank, born at Chateau Fougeac, 
diocese of Lectoure, in the province of Guyenne, was arrested, because 
she had invented a story which, had not the authorities convinced them- 
selves it was a fable, must have created great apprehension as to the king’s 
safety. The lady declared that a conspiracy was formed the object of which 
was the murder of the king. She was forty-five years of age. She informed 
the controller-general by letter that during a little tour in her country, in 
the vicinity of Agen, she had heard, while in her litter, the conversation 
of five mounted individuals, which related to the aforesaid plot, that was 
to be carried out at Versailles toward the end of January. As this warning 
appeared rather suspicious, a letter was written to the intendant of Bor- 
deaux, ordering him to collect information about the Demoiselle de Lussan, 
and find out how far her statements could be trusted. The intendant 
answered, after a lengthened investigation, that the lady was of a bold 
and violent temper, and might very easily have invented the story for the 
sake of making herself of consequence. After a while, she fancied that 
she would give greater credibility to the matter if she led to a belief that 
the conspirators, informed of her denunciation, wished to put her out of 
the way. Hence she declared, that about 2 a.m., on the 19th January, 
while lying in bed in a ground-floor of her house, she had been shot at. 
She was wounded by a pistol-shot, but not very dangerously, as the bullet 
had glanced off her shoulder. As her servants hurried up on hearing the 
shot, the assassin hurriedly retired, but in his haste left behind a written 
paper containing five bullets. This paper was an anonymous letter, 
written at Paris by one of the conspirators in December, 1761. It was 
to the effect: “I hear at this moment, dear friend, that our conspiracy 
is discovered ; you must at once disperse yourself and go away, for you 
are no longer safe. It seems that the lady whom we saw come in a litter 
out of a ruined house must have overheard our design : there is no doubt 
but that she has denounced it. Hence go off to seize and throttle the 
unhappy woman. What will become of our holy fraternity? it will be 
driven out of the kingdom. . Farewell, religion and education! &c.”’ 

The lady for a long time affirmed the truth of her statements, but at 
last confessed that she had purposely let herself be fired at and herself 
wrote the letter: but she did not give up the plot. Although the very 
clever and crafty wife of Colinet, the author, was locked up with her, 
nothing more was learned. The lady was guarded in several convents, 
where she paid for her own keep, and in spite of all her petitions was not 
set at liberty again. 
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THE QUEST. 
VI. 


ADBLE. 


I wap not seen Albert since I met him at Lagrange’s Hotel. I thought 
he might have called on me, but friendships quickly made are as soon 
forgotten, and the pleasant vista I had for a moment enjoyed in his 
friendship, and the opportunity it afforded me of seeing her, however 
useless that might be, seemed to have come to an end. It had had, so 
far, a salutary effect on me. To think of Adéle Lachapelle was to 
dissipate other thoughts of no pleasant kind, and to direct my imagina- 
tion to purer sources of enjoyment than I had lately been accustomed 
to. Since I saw her, I had but to give loose to my imagination, and 
straightway the most beautiful Chateaux en Espagne arose. I was rich ; 
I was beloved ; I was happy. True, the illusion did not last long; and 
when the rosy clouds of imagination disappeared, the grey, dull reality 
would take its place; but as the day ever renews itself, and morning and 
light follow night and darkness, so, after a period of gloom, the day- 
spring within me would shine forth again, and pictures of happiness— 

uite as real, for the present, as if they actually existed—beguile me from 
dwelling on my ruined hopes. Hence it was that, although by thus 
giving way to dreams and illusions I weakened the force of mind which 
I had acquired by steadily looking misfortune in the face, I became daily 

urer and better—my earlier and more generous feelings returned. I 
ta to view vice with distaste, and to shun it as a profanation to that 
purer worship I had embraced—that idolatry of the ideal woman which 
raises the world-worn and dissipated man from the earth on which he 
has grovelled, to the region of pure phantasy and hope. But now these 
illusions reproduced themselves with greater difficulty and at longer in- 
tervals, and I felt myself returning to those evil days of stoicism when 
the distinction between good and evil, between purity and vice, became 
confused, and the question simply was: How can I best flee from myself 
and enjoy a moment or two of oblivion ? 

Probably, therefore, I would have relapsed into my former life, and 
lost all hope in myself and in others, had the apparent estrangement be- 
tween me and my better genius continued much longer. The myster 
of the Morgue, though it had not lost its fascination, but rather took 
more and more hold on my unoccupied mind, had nothing in it at all 
conducing to that moral purification of which I stood in need. It was, 
therefore, a happy accident that one day I met Albert in the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

He came up to me with the utmost cordiality, and at once dissipated 
the coolness with which I met him, by telling me that he had been away 
in the south on a mission from Count Merville. 

“The count,” he said, “had had some connexion with a commercial 
firm, which at one time carried on an extensive business in the south 
of France, and he wished to get hold of the books, which he thought 
would throw light on an important transaction in which he was engaged, 
He asked me to go,” said Albert, “and as I had no objections to the 
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jaunt, and my expenses were paid, besides some remuneration, I readily 
agreed. But,” said he, “I have made nothing of my journey. The 
books were not to be found, and the firm had been so long dissolved, no 
one seemed to recollect anything about it.” 

I had no great interest in the count’s private affairs, and interrupted 
him by asking how his aunt and cousin were? 

“T don’t think my aunt very well,” said he, ‘though she will confess 
to no illness; but she seems worn out and harassed, and I begin to fear 
my worthy uncle is engaged in some speculation in which he risks much, 
and to which his confidential disposition must make his wife a party, to 
save him disclosing his schemes to the world in general. The count 
and he, I know, are in close alliance, and I suspect some great financial 
enterprise is to be launched betwixt them, my uncle being a bait for the 
os and the count bringing into the partnership his well known 
influence with government.”’ 

“ But,” said I, to whom the details of a Crédit Mobilier were not much 
more interesting than the private affairs of Count Merville, “ you have 
not answered my other question, ‘ How is your cousin?’ ” 7 

“Well,” said Albert, “I was coming to that if you would give me 
time; but, to relieve your anxiety, Adéle is quite well, and the first 
thing she said to me on my return was to ask if I had seen you. She 
has taken it into her head that aunt behaved rather scurvily to you, see- 
ing what you had done for her, and she said she hoped you did not sup- 
pose she looked on it so lightly.” 

“Your cousin,” said I, “thinks a great deal too much of a service 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred could and would have rendered as 
well.” 

“T don’t know,” said Albert, “if it is the service she thinks so much 
of. If it were not for her engagement with the count, it would be quite 
natural for her to think of a handsome fellow, with a melancholy counte- 
nance, who saved her life.” 

I cannot describe the delightful thrill of joy which I felt at this care- 
less talk. That Adéle bestowed one thought on me—that she even 
mentioned my name, was to me happiness itself. I did not flatter myself 
that she entertained towards me any other than a merely friendly feeling; 
but I would not have given that for the love of all the fair ladies I ever 
saw. In my isolated, forlorn position, the idea of the young girl had 
entered into my very being, satisfying all those longings for affection 
and friendship which-in luckier men are met by the varied ties of family 
and connexions, and only supplemented by love—to them, at best, the 
consummate blossom of life, but to me, tree, and branch, and bud, and 
flower, all in one—my sole relation with that happy life which exists for 
all of us, if we have only sympathies to draw it to us out of the sum of 
emotion and feeling which floats around us, and which, if not so used, 
tends more to embitter than to sweeten human life. And so it would 
certainly have been to me had no link between my affections and my 
fellow men turned up. 

But the crisis so close at hand was over with me now; my idol—no 
longer a cold stoicism, an idolatry of self in one of its worst shapes—was 
now a living, friendly, sympathising human heart. 

But here my ecstasy abruptly came to an end. Can I, ought I, to 
attempt to deepen the impression a happy chance may have occasioned ? 
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And honour said “ No.’ An outcast, a wanderer, a nameless man, I 
determined, cost what it might, to put the intoxicating cup from me. 

I did not, therefore, follow up the opening Albert had given me, but 
turned to other topics—topics of general interest, in which [ had no con- 
cern, and as to the issue of which I was profoundly indifferent. 

It was a beautiful day, and I had no objection to Albert’s proposal to 
go to the Bois de Boulogne. 

This artificial forest has always been a favourite of mine. Art has 
aimed at doing everything, but nature has overcome art and re-asserted 
her supremacy; and, indeed, this always happens in landscape gardening. 
You plan your landscape of woodland, grass, and water, but the trees 
stretch in all directions the wayward arms of their branches ; the grass 
penetrates into unforeseen vistas made by the decay of trees, which, 
according to the plan, ought to have flourished, or disappears in other 
places concealed by the thick foliage which will grow spontaneously ; 
whilst the artificial lake, unless built in with stone and lime, and made 
hideous by griffins and bronze toads and dolphins, quickly becomes a 
simple lake, such as nature herself delights to set amidst the primeval 
forests. 

We walked on to the skating-pond, which the thaw had released from 
ice, and which now reflected the deep blue of the sky and the feathery 
branches of the pines. Some twenty swans sailed on its surface, while 
rare ducks and geese hastened to the edges as they saw us approach, 
hoping to be fed. 

Aware of their habits, Albert had stored his pockets with biscuit, and 
we passed some time not unamused with our aquatic friends) When so 
engaged, a carriage full of ladies drew up, and, one of them descending 
from the carriage, ran up to us, crying, ‘* Albert! Albert !” 

It was his cousin. She recognised me immediately, and I shook hands 
with her in our cold insular way. 

“ How glad I am to see you, Mr. Smith!’ she said. “ What has 
become of you for such a time? I have no doubt it was the somewhat 
cold reception you got from my aunt, and I don’t wonder you did not 
again visit our den, but I did expect to have seen you passing in melan- 
choly mood some time or other by the gate, thinking of the Gorgon and 
the imprisoned princess.” 

“T have thought,” said I, forgetting at once my resolutions, “of no- 
thing else but the princess since I saw her, and, therefore, I have had no 
thought of the Gorgon.” 

She blushed. She had spoken lightly and playfully; I had answered 
with a feeling not to be mistaken. We were silent for some time. 

Albert at last broke the pause by asking his cousin how his aunt was. 

“‘Well,” said Adele, “she is not well; something is preying upon 
her spirits, I know not what, but she seems weary, and is softer than 
usual. I begin to like her, because I feel for her, and believe that years 
ago she had some disappointment or misfortune she has never got over. 
You know, Albert, she used to be the heroine of our stories, but I begin 
to think we were wrong supposing her a Lady Macbeth. There is one 
thing, however,” she said, ‘‘in which I wish aunt would change her mind, 
You know, Albert, what I mean. I must have your assistance. Will 
you now cousin mine?” 

I had the taste to withdraw and renew my acquaintance with the 
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swans and ducks, so that I did not hear the earnest conversation which 
followed between the cousins. 

When I returned, the cousins had finished their serious colloquy, and 
had regained their spirits, talking as happy children from eighteen to 
twenty do. An age when all impressions are. vivid, sorrowful ones 
do not last long. It was some time before my graver nature caught the 
tone of theirs, but when at last it did, the fifteen years I was older than 
they, disappeared. My old buoyancy of spirit returned, and the conver- 
sation became animated, bright, and, I confess, trifling. Owing to this 
last quality, I will not here reproduce it. All of us old fools who have 
been carried away by the spirits of young girls and boys, till we forget 
our graver years, will recollect that there was nothing in the conversation 
which at the moment was so pleasant and seemed so clever, which can 
bear reproduction in cold print. Better it should float like a halo in the 
memory—something bright, cloud-like, impalpable. 

The carriage had driven off long ere this, Adéle having declined to 
rejoin the party. Hours had slipped away, and the evening was at hand, 
so it was time to bring the most delicious day I had spent for fifteen 
years to anend. We walked home with Adéle. At parting, I said 
to her that it might be I would not see her again; that I was going to 
leave Paris, and might not return, but that I hoped she would sometimes 
think of me as one who, had it been possible, would have liked to con- 
tinue her friend. 

“T will never forget you,” said she. “TI will always think of my pre- 
server. But why go——” 

Here she stopped. Was I mistaken? Did a few orient pearls, which 
men call tears, distil from the heaven of her eyes, and fall on my hand 
which clasped hers? I was not mistaken. But were they only tears of 
friendship—tears of a young girl losing her playmate, the tears of 
phantasy—or were they tears of love? 

I dared not ask: duty, honour, and truth forbade I should ask an ex- 
planation. Was I, however, to blame that I conformed to the sweet 
practice of France, and imprinted a kiss on her cheek as 1 murmured, 
“ Farewell, dear lady! Think of me kindly !” 

I walked home with Albert. He told me, without asking him, that 
his cousin was averse to her marriage with Count Merville, but that her 
uncle was anxious to bring it about as a material guarantee of their pro- 
jected alliance, which he calculated would have such brilliant financial 
results, of which, Albert said, “‘ Merville is as well convinced as La- 
grange, and, I believe, hurries on the marriage less from love than from 
financial considerations, for the count,” he continued, “is not a rich 
man.” 

“ And your aunt,” said I, “ what says she to it?” 

“« My aunt,” he replies, “says what the count says. She is his steady 
and powerful friend ; why, I know not.” 

“ And is your cousin really so averse to the match ?” I inquired. 

“She has become so,” said he, “lately, as the time for completing the 
love-contract drew nigh. According to our amiable domestic customs, 
she was never consulted in the engagement, but she never stated any 
objections, and I confess her turning round now upon the family ar- 
rangement is a little unreasonable. She has nothing to say against Mer- 
ville. I don’t like him, but I can give no reason, and he certainly isa | 
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very pleasant man. He may be a scoundrel, it is not uncommon for men 
in his position to be so, but he bears his vices, if he has them, discreetly. 
I begin to think now,” said he, “that your rom&ntic adventure has 
something to do with her newly-discovered repugnance.” 

“ Albert,” said I, “ you are a gentleman; I am so also, at least at pre- 
sent. You will, therefore, understand my reason for leaving Paris imme- 
diately, when I telh you that I bear an assumed name, and have no social 
position. That I have no friends and no money, and that I would regret 
nothing so much as to have caused a moment’s unhappiness to your cousin, 
with whom I tell you, with that frankness the circumstances call for, I am 
madly, devotedly in love. That I am so is the reason I leave Paris to- 
morrow ; and as I will not see your cousin again till the cloud that is over 
me has blown away, and as that in all probability never will be, I will now 
bid you farewell for ever. You promised to be my friend, show that you 
are so by never mentioning my name to your cousin.” 

I wrung his hands, and taking advantage of the extreme surprise which 
my words occasioned, walked quickly across to a cab, sprung into it, and 


drove home 


VII. 


I LEAVE PARIS. 


I ought to have adhered to my resolutions, and would have done so 
had not Albert, early next morning, walked into my rooms, the bearer of 
a note from Madame Lagrange, inviting me to a party at her house that 
evening. I should not have gone, but man is mortal, and his resolutions 
partake of his nature. Besides, why should I not see her once more? I 
wrote a note, accepting, sealed it up, and gave it to Albert, who was on 
his way to his uncle’s. 

I have little to say of that evening’s amusements, if I must use the 
term. It was a brilliant entertainment, and some of the best society of 
Bonapartist tendencies were there. I have no doubt it went off with 
great éclat, but both aunt and niece were distrait and dull. Could it be 
that an impediment to the intended marriage had arisen, or might it not 
just as well be that the near approach of the ceremony made the young 
girl reserved to other men? Either hypothesis would do, but I was in- 
clined to adopt the first, which explained madame’s manner, and was cor- 
roborated by the absence of the count, although Albert accounted for 
that by telling me he had gone to the south, personally to look after the 
business Albert had failed in accomplishing. Clearly something was 
annoying madame, and prevented her discharging her duties of hostess 
with the ease she displayed on the former occasion. To do her jus- 
tice, she exerted herself to be agreeable to me, but it was obviously an 
exertion, and, therefore, unsuccessful. I confess, also, the turn the little 
she said to me took was not agreeable. As is generally the case when 

ple are not in that mood which makes conversation easy, and have to 
do with a stranger, she began to speak of my country, and questioned me 
as to what part of it lcame from. Then she talked about the aristocratic 
tastes of all Englishmen, and the value they put upon old descent. 
Having exhausted these topics, which it was not difficult to do, as I 
declined taking the cue and speaking of myself, she began to talk vaguely 
about youth, and the career of young men in England and abroad; and 
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this led her to express a great interest in my prospects, and a wish on 
the part of herself and her husband to be of any service to me in their 


wer. 

Seeing that I did not respond, she lapsed into politics, and among 
other subjects we discussed the recent war in Italy. But she spoke 
wearily, and merely echoed my opinions, and it was only on one occasion 
the dull monotony of our talk was interrupted. I had stated as an objec- 
tion tothe Emperor’s policy the waste of human life it had caused. This 
struck upon some hidden current of thought in her, and I was startled by 
her passionate exclamation, “O that I were a man !” 

“ And why wish to be of our rougher sex ?”’ said I. 

“ Because,” said she, as if speaking to herself, “a man can nobly put 
an end to his life. He can die on a battle-field.”’ 

“ And do you, madame,” said I, “ with all your wealth and luxury find 
life so dreary ?” 

My inquiry broke what in reality was a soliloquy. She paused, as if 
to recollect what she had said, and then a faint flush of impatience came 
over her face. 

“Do you,” said she, “ find life so pleasant? But come, we are getting 
dull and dreary; Jet us join my husband, and hear what they are 
saying.” 

Lagrange was in his usual mood of unrestrained frankness, and was 
even more than usually cynical. 

“T will give you another lesson from my experience,”’ said he, to a trio 
of young Frenchmen who were standing round him. “ Nothing is so 
serviceable as frankness ; but to be safely frank you must keep your pro- 
fession and your practice as nearly on the square as possible. If you act 
low, profess low, and you will not get into half so many difficulties as your 
hypocrite, who is always found out, and when found out always dis- 
credited. Don’t profess, either, to be better than other people. Be so if 
you like, but hold your tongue. If you don’t, you just rear up so many 
mexorable critics, who will not allow the slightest inconsistency to 
escape.” 

There was truth in this, and subsequently he illustrated it in his own 
way by a quasi vindication of his own career. 

I had expressed my surprise at the little regard paid in France to what 
we would term oaths of allegiance. “ With us,” said I, “such oaths are 
violated once in the two hundred years ; with you they are adhered to only 
till it is safe to break them.” 

“ My good fellow,” said Lagrange, “I have taken and violated at least 
eighteen oaths of allegiance ; but what would you have? In revolutionary 
times new constitutions and new dynasties start up like mushrooms. It 
is necessary to have an oath to inaugurate a constitution or a dynasty. I 
know no other way in which it can start. Now all the recent governments 
in France, except of course the present, were on the very face of them 
transitional. ‘Two courses, therefore, were open to Frenchmen: either 
adopt the constitution or not. In the former case you had an opportunity 
of serving your country, in the latter case you damaged your own fortune. 
I presume, then, you seleet the first alternative; if so you must take an 
oath, and you would be a fool if you did not see that it would be imprac- 
ticable to your oath for any length of time.” 

I had little conversation with Miss Lachapelle. She seemed studiously 
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to keep away from me; but when we took leave there was the same ex- 
ression of gentle melancholy in her eyes as formerly. She said nothing, 
but the pressure of her hand to this day tingles in my memory. 

In walking home with Albert, I asked him the cause of the evident 
depression of spirits under which his aunt and cousin were labouring. 

“Tam not in their confidence,” said he ; “ but I suppose neither the 
financial nor the matrimonial transaction with Merville go on smoothly. 
The one depends, it seems, on the other, the match having been recom- 
mended by the highest authority.” 

Next morning I packed up the little I had, leaving to the care of 
Jourdain the property of Laporte, which I locked up in one of the presses, 
he and I affixing our seals to the outside. I retained the three letters, as 
I meant to make them the basis of an inquiry I was.now to institute; the 
signet ring, and the tress of hair, and scrap of paper I had got in the im- 
mortelle, I also kept. 

I parted on the best of terms with Jourdain and his wife, and as I found 
that the former was a man whom I could trust, I gave him the address of 
the inn I meant to go to in Lyons, requesting him not to tell any one 
where I had gone to. I alleged as a reason, which he accepted as quite 
satisfactory, and which was not altogether untrue, that I was afraid of my 
creditors. I asked him to forward all my letters, and to be sure to write 
me himself should there be any inquiries about me or Laporte. I told 
him also to send me any letters addressed to Mr. James Alexander, who I 
said was a friend I expected to join me, and who it is necessary I should 
tell the reader was myself, under another name, by which I had instructed 
the only friend in England to whom I had confided my secret, to address 
me if he had occasion to write. 

After paying all my Paris debts I found I had still sixty Napoleons 
remaining, so, to improve my finances, I borrowed from Jourdain twenty 
other Napoleons, on the security of a diamond-ring, which he had satisfied 
himself was worth twice that sum. Everything being now arranged, I 
left by the night train for Lyons, and arrived at my journey’s end with- 
out any adventure. 

I went to the Hotel Collet—an inn I can recommend as comparatively 
free of the entomological curses of southern travel. There are, it is true, 
a number of minute lizards, which dart here and there on the polished 
oak-floor of your bedroom, but they are well behaved insects, and not 
greedy of human blood. 

Next morning I inquired of the landlord, M. Collet, if he had known 
a gentleman of the name of Laporte, Place d’Or. The name was un- 
known to him, and was not to be found in any directory. Number 10, 
which it will be recollected was the address of one of the letters, had been 
occupied by its present tenant for the last twelve years, and the name of 
the tenant who had preceded him was Dumont, a gentleman who had left 
in 1847, and nothing had been heard of him since. 

Collet had known Dumont well. He had long been one of the lead- 
ing merchants of Lyons, and was a handsome and distinguished looking 
man. His history, Collet said, was somewhat singular, He was a 
married man, and hada daughter, and his sister-in-law, a Miss Lescure, 
resided with him. His wife died a few years after he had come to Lyons, 
and his sister-in-law had subsequently left him. After this, his affai 
went wrong; for some reason or other he lost credit with the other mer- 
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chants, and, after vainly attempting to reinstate himself, he had retired 
from business, paying however all his creditors. His misfortunes, how- 
ever, did not s.op here. His daughter, to whom he was passionately 
attached, disappeared. It_was generally thought she had been drowned 
in the Rhone, but the body was never found. This event drove Dumont 
to despair, and one day, without saying anything to any of his friends, 
he also disappeared from Lyons, and had not since been heard of. 

Was Dumont, Laporte? The incidents of his life as narrated by 
Collet did not contradict the supposition. Laporte, according to the 
letters I found in his lodgings, had been married, had had a daughter, 
and his sister-in-law lived with him in Lyons. According to the letters 
Laporte’s daughter was forcibly detained from him. Dumont’s daughter 
had disappeared. Lastly, Dumont himself had disappeared, and if he 
came to Paris he might have assumed the name of Laporte, and no one 
would have sought for the former tenant of No. 10, Place d’Or, in 
Jourdain’s lodging, Rue d’Argenteul. 

The coincidence was at least sufficiently remarkable to justify farther 
inquiry. I called accordingly on Monsieur B., the gentleman oc- 
cupying No. 10, Place d’Or. I had ascertained that he was about to 
leave Lyons, and I introduced myself as a party who had some inten- 
tions of succeeding him as tenant, and wished in the first place to see the 
house. He was very polite, and showed me over it himself. During 
the inspection we got into general conversation, and, as it turned out 
that I knew some friends of his, it ended in an invitation to dinner. 

It was not difficult after dinner to lead the conversation on the subject 
of the former tenant. He had known Dumont well. He had been his 
Sooggcacra friend, and he spoke of him in terms of the highest respect. 

e corroborated Collet’s account of the leading incidents in his life, but 
entered more into detail. 

He said that he, for one, never for a moment doubted the commercial 
honour of Dumont, and his only feeling was surprise when he heard 
reports against it. 

‘“‘ These reports,” said J, “‘ would be the reason of the falling off of his 
credit, to which Collet alluded.” 

“They were,” said my host, “and the curious thing about these 
reports, which were numerous, was, that they came from all quarters— 
most of them evident lies, some exposed as cunning conspiracies, and all 
of them put to silence by his disappearance, which would naturally have 
been expected to have given them greater probability and currency. I 
have not the least doubt,” he added, “when I think over the matter, 
that they all arose from the fiendish malignity of some secret enemy, 
and it has often occurred to me that the disappearance of his child might 
be accounted for in a similar way.” 

Such was the story of Monsieur B., and soon after I got hold of a 
piece of real evidence, which left no doubt that Dumont and Laporte 
were the same. In a jeweller’s shop one day I noticed a silver-spoon 
with Laporte’s crest, a hand with a flag, and the jeweller told me it had 
formed part of the property of M. Louis Dumont, and had been sold 
after his disappearance from Lyons. 


About this time a letter from Albert was forwarded to me by Jourdain. 
I transcribe it here: 
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“ My pear Smitu,—I am very sorry you have left, and would come 
and fetch you back by force if that obstinate fellow Jourdain would give 
me your address ; but it seems you have made him your confidant, and he 
is on his honour. Now I think you might have paid me that compliment, 
but I daresay you think I can’t keep a secret, and I have no hesitation in 
telling you, if you thought so, you were quite right. I can no more keep 
a secret than keep the change of a Napoleon when it gets into my pocket. 
In proof of that I will tell you a secret. Adéle, my little cousin, loves 
you, and has not been over happy since you left. She made me her con- 
fidant, under the strictest promises of secrecy. I wonder if she thought 
I would keep them? Of course she supposes you have all the good and 
noble qualities in the world; in short, that you are altogether such as she 
herself, and I need not tell you she is, in my humble opinion, very near 
perfection—a little, pert, forward, generous, open-hearted angel, who will 
tease and provoke one past all endurance, but would do anything to serve 
a friend; full of retort and cutting remark, but who will on no account 
hear from others any word of disparagement of those whom she just the 
moment before tried to make as ridiculous as possible. 

‘Well, I said she is not very happy; but there is reason for that, over 
and above your absence. Uncle and aunt press hard upon her to take the 
count, and will not admit it as any excuse that she does not love him. 
By-the-by, no more do I, for I have found out there are secrets between 
him and my aunt, and knowing her as I do, these secrets cannot be of 
the most innocent kind. Whatever they may be, he seems to have a hold 
on her, and she has a hold on my uncle, who, besides, is intent on the 
marriage for hisown purposes. So you see here is a ready-made romance, 
only requiring a hero to put it all right. 

“I think I can answer for Adéle holding out as long as she can; 
but uncles and aunts, in general formidable enough, are terrible when 
they appear in the shape of le Baron Lagrange and his lady. I suppose 
the baron is news to you? He was made so lately, of course on account 
of some well-timed treachery, which he will some day tell me with the 
greatest self-approval. He is by no means, however, content, and Excel- 
sior is his motto; and unless he is brought up by apoplexy, or some 
other gentle obstacle, I know of no one surer to rise. In this purest of 
all régimes in which we live at present, his peculiar merit will assuredly 
have its reward. 

“ Another piece of news. My aunt has all of a sudden taken the 
“emo interest in you, and pesters me to know where you are. I don’t 

now how you have gained her affections so suddenly, but she expresses 
the greatest interest in your welfare. Of course she is as wise as I am 
about your present abode. 

“The count also has been pleased to say he takes an interest in you, 
on account of the service you did to Adele, and desires me to say he 
will do anything for you in his power. So that if you have faith enough 
to believe these people—and you English have more faith than we 
French—I don’t know but that you might succeed tolerably well in our 
court. 


“Tam, &c., 
* ArnentT TRELLER.” 
This was enclosed in a letter from Mr. Jourdain, in the following 
terms : 
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“ RespectTep Sir,—I still regret your absence, and my lodgings are 
still at your command. Madame Jourdain mourns over you. and desires 
me to say she will be delighted to see you again. There have been no 
letters except the enclosed. The lady a called here again, and wished 
to see the apartments, which she says she still intends taking for a friend. 
Also there has called an agent of police, who made some inquiries as to 
your relationship to Monsieur Laporte, which I answered, I hope, satis- 
factorily. I showed him the inventory, of which he took a copy. I told 
him I did not know where you were. For which story my wife has gone 
to church, and after confession got absolution. All she confessed was 
that her husband had said he did not know where a friend stayed, while 
in poirit of fact he did. The priest ordered her to say the Rosary of the 
Virgin ten times over, which she and I have managed to do betwixt us. 
You may depend upon me keeping your secret. I feel proud of being 
entrusted with it. “T am, &c., 

“ Louis JOURDAIN.” 


It was with mingled feelings I perused these letters. I need hardly 
say that pleasure at first predominated, for who that has ever known what 
it is to hear that he is beloved by her he loves, can forget that moment 
of ecstatic pleasure, in comparison of which all other joy is as nothing? 
This is the first impression ; afterwards, when we get over the delicious 
surprise, it may be that the very knowledge we are loved inflicts the most 
poignant anguish. Are we in a position to return this love? Can we 
take her to our heart and say rest here, O my beloved? If we cannot, 
if poverty or convention forbid, then not only have we our own unhappi- 
ness to bear, but the reflection that we have made another unhappy for 
whom we would have died. Such was my position. After the first throb 
of intense happiness there rose up betwixt me and her the recollection of 
my hopeless condition, my loss of rank and wealth, my want of a home, 
even of a name, and I said it can never be; happen what may, I must 
keep away from her. But her friends insisted she should marry another, 
who, if I could believe Albert, was unworthy of her. Never until now, 
though many had been the bitter thoughts that had passed through my 
mind, had I felt so acutely my misfortunes and my powerlessness. The 
chalice of love was presented to my lips, and I must dash it to the 
ground. 

The other incidents mentioned in Albert’s letter and Jourdain’s made 
at the time no impression on me. In my reply to Albert, I said that his 
letter had given me the greatest pain, since I must abjure a happiness 
beyond my brightest hopes, and also abstain from assisting her for whom 
I would have died a thousand deaths. I entered somewhat more into the 
detail of my former life, retaining my incognito, but extenuating nothing, 
and pointing out how it was necessary that I should, if possible, banish all 
thought of his cousin. I said I would try to do so, and hoped that time 
and change would have their effect. 

I said so, and wrote as coldly as my fevered brain would permit, because 
I felt sure that Albert would show the letter to his cousin; and the story 
of my former life, and the possibility I expressed of being able to efface 
the impression she had made on me, might lower me in her eyes, and dis- 


sipate what I believed to be the mere transient and romantic affection of 
a young girl. 
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“HOST AND GUEST,” OR GASTRONOMY IN ALL AGES. 


From the days of Heliogabalus and Vitellius to those of Alderman 
Curtis, so many centuries later in European annals, the useful gastro- 
nomical art has been held in high esteem. When its high priest, in the 
person of the former emperor, and in the year 220, passed in his chariot, 
drawn by six milk-white steeds, through the thoroughfares of Rome, clad 
in rich robes of silk and gold, how the hearts of the Udes, Vereys, 
Bechamels, and Rundells of the time must have exulted at the triumph of 
their refined profession. Then it was, we infer from Gibbon, that the 
utmost powers of this sensual art were summoned to do honour to the 
master of the world, to revive his'jaded appetite, and to get citizens of 
refined taste knighted for the invention of a new sauce. The senate of 
Rome had, it is true, in the way of precedent, been consulted about the 
dressing of a turbot by a former emperor, and the honour paid by Helio- 
gabalus to the art was like a preceding decision of a modern court of 
Chancery, to be acted upon again, no matter whether right or wrong. 
Fancy our House of Lords sitting in solemn discussion upon the dressing 
of what the French call “a pheasant of the sea.”"* The Lord Chancellor 
announcing the royal pleasure. Our lords the bishops, from the example 
of the Church in the middle ages, not of course later, taking a prominent 
part in the discussion, particularly their graces the archbishops, whose 
tastes may be supposed still more refined than those of their less elevated 
brethren, as their faith must be presumed to be of a more generous and 
enlarged nature in consequence of their position. 

But to descend a good many stages, where shall we find the art more 
honoured than in the little spot in the vast capital of England, called, par 
excellence, the “ City ?” Could the present author find a parallel for it 
since Rome fell before the Goths? Small it is, and rapidly diminishing, 
but the sweet savour of its dishes must long continue to associate it with 
all that is grateful in gastronomy. Who can help recalling under the 
present topic the City knight, Sir William Curtis, whose name should 
be immortalised in all Apician works with a halo of glory around it? 
Who can help recalling, too, the knight’s political as well as Apician 
friendships? There is much Christian charity in a good eater, and diplo- 
matists “train,” to use a pugilistic term, with dinners of most refined 
concoction, formed under culinary disguises, to “season” them, as the 
people say in the West Indies, for the more troublesome maskings which 
envelope their crafty operations. Who that lived in that day, or has read 
his history, but must remember Lord Castlereagh’s immortal expedition to 
Walcheren? His lordship, wishing to see a little of that which was to be 
his crowning exploit with posterity, embarked in the yacht of Sir William, 





* The French say that turbot, the king of fish, may be dressed the second day 
‘‘en Bechamel;” but the first day it must be simply boiled, and taken with plain 
butter, “un beau cordon de persil a l’entour” its only accompaniment. It should 
be served with a silver-gilt fish-slice, or silver at least. All this plainness attaches 
to the royalty of the fish. It stands alone. This is its due: ‘ Il a la simplicité des 
heros comme il en a la majesté; et toute l’espece de parure l’offense bien plus 
qu'elle ne P’honore.” 
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whose culinary apparatus on board was of unrivalled excellence. How 
came Mr. Kirwan to pass over the finest judge of turtle that the age has 
produced? When the boat which carried Lord Castlereagh to his friend 
came alongside the yacht, he was heartily welcomed by Sir William, who 
was represented in a waggish picture of that time leaning over the 
vessel’s side, with a greasy soup-ladle in his hand, welcoming the noble 
lord on board. Of the parody annexed we remember one stanza. It was 
on the old song of “ Black-eyed Susan:” 


All in the downs the fleet was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Castlereagh he came on board— 
“O where shall I my Curtis find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my fat William sails among your crew ?” 


How Sir William and his lordship became cozy together was in this 
mode heroically related, and is now become, if not the theme of an epic, 
yet one of history, like Troy town. All, too, is possibly registered in the 
annals of Cokenay, among regal visits and important events, that is, if 
the corporation has yet learned how to record events of interest superior 
to their registries of comestibles, and their disposal of them, and other 
things to be nameless, in a snug way. These, it must be admitted, are 
still matters of a primary character in the only body of the kind which 
our rulers have not yet, Whig or Tory, had the nerve to purify: it is, 
perhaps, a little too Augean! However this may be, my Lord Palmer- 
ston and a cabinet minister or two dine in the City now and then, to keep 
up old recollections, but it is all forced work. The crowds of “ quality” 
that used to feed and dance there occasionally, visit it no more. The great 
merchants and bankers keep offices and warehouses there, but find the air 
too thick for breathing, beyond a few hours at atime. The morning visit 
and afternoon departure tell how the estimation of the civic locality has 
fallen in the market. Only the fag end of a diminished population 
remains—‘ the glory of Israel has departed.” The fine, convenient old 
houses of the rich, and at one time of the great, are metamorphosed into 
offices and warehouses. Good heavens! what cookery they once saw! 
How chines and ale were dispensed there. Strong ales for breakfast—no 
coffee and tea slopping! Even the principal City heroes, the illustrious 
merchant and his cat, have ceased to be the boast of civic tongues—in 
fact, the poetry of the City is gone for ever, “ obiit, evasit, eripuit!” The 
— days are passed when the begowned and beknighted, and as often 

nighted, complimented their more distinguished guests with a certain 
quaint originality.* The feasting, however, has always been creditable 
to donors who would expire under the pédas fwpos, or black broth of 
the heroic Spartans; but then civic men are not expected to be heroes 
in the field and at the table together. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, was a man of profound gastro- 
nomical taste, and his friendship for the worthy alderman above named 
may be dated from that circumstance; yet we dare not call it dis- 





* General Tarlton has left upon record that at a Mansion House feast a corpo- 
— — addressed him, “ Eat away, general! Eat away the finest; we pay all 
e same!” 
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interested. Even Weltje,* the prince’s cook, paled his ineffectual fire 
before the artiste of Sir William, and the prince borrowed him upon 
fitting occasions to prepare turtle for his more distinguished guests. This 
man of Sir William was said to have been equal to the most pressing 
gastronomical emergencies, in fact, to be able to concoct a sauce with 
which a man might eat his own father, to quote an illustrious homme de 
bouche. The man should have been knighted, and would have been, no 
doubi, had knighthood gone according to merit, but no doubt this great 
cook was a Frenchman, and though able to serve a dinner in the Apollo 
Chamber of Lucullus, had a taint of Jacobinism about him; or he might 
have been suspected to have had, in Pitt’s days, when a poulet 4 la 
Marengo, served at a public table, would from the name have led to a 
suspicion of disaffection towards the sovereign that lost us America from 
a distaste for a ragout 4 1’ Americain. No matter, the glory of genius 
outlives kings, and Sir William’s head man remains to this hour un- 
matched, unrivalled; at least we know not where his equal is to be 
found— 
Que cet heureux phénix est encore a trouver! 


In cookery, as in the dance, the French against the world! our present 
author agrees. Beauvilliers will exist in story with that renowned “ Diou 
de la danse,” as Grim styles him, who, when his son made his début on 
the stage, told him before half of Paris, noble and ignoble, to do his best, 
remembering that his great ‘‘ father” was observing his saltatory essay. 

The French, we find, are not only great in the manipulation, but also 
in the description of all which appertains to the gustatory art. The 
describe it as usual, “ Noyée dans les flots d’une inaltérable gaité.” 
Thus, we remember that when an unlucky goose, like a brandy-drinking 
East Indian, gets an enlarged liver-though not from the same cause, 
being penned up in a grating near a large culinary fire, and overfed to 
produce the disease, the effect of which gastronomists so much value—they 
say it is only the idea of his lot which consoles him, and imparts to him 
courage to sustain it: “he reflects that his liver, larger than himself, 
larded with truffles, and covered with an inimitable paste, will depart on 
its travels by the aid of M. Corcellet,f and carry as widely throughout 
Europe the glory of his name as that of some heroes in their own imagi- 
nation. In consequence, he resigns himself to his destiny, and does not 
shed a single tear.” 





* This personage was originally a German gingerbread baker, who sold cakes 
of which the Prince of Wales was fond, and took him into his service. He rose to 
be chief cook and purveyor at Carlton House, and his self-conceit rose with his 
fortunes. He would even take liberties of speech with the prince. He had an 
only daughter, who offended the dignity of the chief cook by marrying his as- 
sistant. Weltje, who had once sold his gingerbread in the streets, felt his aristo- 
cratical sensations wounded. He represented his degradation to his royal high- 
ness, and urged the dismissal of his son-in-law. The good-humoured prince 
recommended forgiveness, but the “ high born” German could not brook the insult 
soeasily. The prince’s pat ence became exhausted; he dismissed Weltje, and gave 
the son-in-law his post.’ Weltje had made a good fortune, and built houses at 
Brighton, besides keeping a subscription house in London. Thus he fared better 
than Pharaoh’s chief baker, without perliaps deserving to do so. 

¢t Of Strasburg: an artiste celebrated for his goose-liver patties, sent all over 
France and Europe. ‘The patties of ‘houlouse and Agen are of duck’s livers, 
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But we must not further dilate on that branch of a topic which Ude, 
Rundell, Glasse, and other recent names famous in the world on the 
same subject, have written until little more was to be said. The present 
volume differs from theirs. It is historical, as well as practical. It 
plunges into the remote antiquity of the art. Indeed, its chief aim seems 
to be to make us acquainted with the gastronomical science of the 
ancients and of the middle ages, subjects on which Smollett has touched 
so admirably in “‘ Peregrine Pickle.” Nor does the present writer, Mr. 
Kirwan, a work by whom we recently noticed, seem to estimate very 
highly the dishes and ragouts, receipts for which have reached our time. 
He says—and his experience from his own table bears witness to the fact 
of his judgment—that 

“ An impartial person need but to glance over the ten books left us 
under the name of Apicius, to come to the conclusion of the ingenious 
Jean le Clerc, who says that ‘ the work contains receipts for extraordinary 
dishes and strange ragouts, which would ruin the stomach and burn up 
the blood.’ ” 

The celebrated condiment of the ancients called “ garum,” supposed 
by some to be the expressed brine of the anchovy, others of an acrid de- 
coction from mackerel, is described as among the most nauseous of those 
used by the Romans. Assuredly, the brine of the anchovy cannot be so 
very much out of the way as our author would have it, or even the 
herring-brine of Horace. Caviare is a much more strange condiment, the 
raw roe of the sturgeon, crammed into casks with salt, by dirty Russian 
serfs, and, in good sooth, as Shakspeare says, in the way of a thing not 
to be relished by an unsophisticated palate—that it is “caviare to the 
general.” Garum, it seems, is still relished in Turkey, according to our 
author, who gives us the sources of his extensive experience. We fear 
our author does not relish anchovy, and, in that case, we must deem him 
figuratively what some of his brethren, out of “ pure” Christian affection, 
deemed one of the authors of the “ Essays and Reviews” the other day, 
until the privy council sat on the question—heretical as to the canon, not 
of faith, but of degustation, and obstinate in the interpretation of his own 
palate. It is true, we have heard of odd things being taken in the way 
of sauce, and we know a lady who would not touch soy because she had 
heard it came from Egypt, and, she had no doubt, was compounded of 
decomposed mummy. 

A Lucanian boar of a tender kind, with anchovy brine, could hardly 
be a bad dish, even ill treated, as Horace tells us, when it was served up 
before him. Fish, wild-fowl, lampreys, crane roasted, ganders’ livers, 
hares, and blackbirds, as we find in the above poet, at a badly-cooked 
repast, show that the materials themselves were not of the most contemp- 
tible character: a French cook might have made something of them, as 
Johnson said might be made of Scotsmen, if caught young. A swine’s 
paunch in Roman times was, no doubt, the original of the Scotch haggis, 
smuggled across the Roman wall northwards by some legionary deserter 
“* oy hyperborean barbarians, whom it kept at bay far up in the High- 
ands. 

Our author, we perceive, could not have dined comfortably at classic 
Tibur; his leaning towards Gallic cookery is strong, and we fear we are 
liable to the same soft impeachment, despite the Roman poet and roasted 
crane. Yet in the Apollo of Lucullus there must have Sone a countless 
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choice of dishes. The Romans sent as far as Britain for red mullet or 
sea-woodcock, so choice for the liver, and they must have had the art of 
conveying them to Rome alive, for, in modern days, until railways came 
in, it was difficult to get them fresh from Cornwall or South Devon 
to London. 

From the Roman cookery our author comes down to the mediaval 
ages, and, being so much nearer our own time, it increases the interest of 
his volume. We are informed that the first work published upon cookery 
was by a Spaniard, named Ruberto de Nola. It exhibited no connexion 
with the Greek or Roman practice of the same art which preceded it, bat 
had a due consideration for the advanced state of the palate and digestion. 
The wealthy nobles and rich merchants of Italy also contributed to the 
improvement of cookery, but they were superseded, no doubt, by the 
heads of the Church, the bishops, cardinals, and popes, who have ever 
taken care to have two long feasts for one short fast. The popes, being 
above most other earthly authorities, except their cooks, at least in their 
Own opinion, could indulge in all that met their fancies in a more con- 
siderable degree, and the kitchen ecclesiastical, often so high an authority, 
became a proverb for its gustatory excellencies. Italy, our author informs 
us, was the mother-instructor of France in the superior gastronomy of 
the middle ages. Artists of the first class designed plates and dishes for 
the table of the head of the Church, in order to contribute to the comfort 
of the holy stomachs of the faithful, and benefit their own souls. They 

ainted pictures, too, of feasts and suppers, finished with inimitable art. 

hese artists, however, having drawn and painted much and well, but read 
little, and thought less of the necessity of consistency with fact, painted 
their feasts and suppers out of true keeping both with customs and dates. 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his Last Supper, seats the company upon stools in 
the modern mode of eating. He had never read St. John, or any history 
of that time, about the mode of taking a repast, which was reclining on 
beds, or he would have known better. They seem by our author, how- 
ever, to have known how to partake of a repast after the mode of their 
own later day, and that was probably deemed sufficient. Artists have 
rarely been men of extensive reading or of much knowledge out of 
their ateliers. 

The first cookery-book published in France appeared in 1692, at 
Rouen, by the Sieur de la Varanne. It had a singular dedication to the 
Marquis ‘d’Uxelles, and as late as that year exhibits, as our author says, 
very correctly, the immense distance which that feudalism exacted which 
so long enslaved and retarded the advance of the intellect of Europe, and 
of which too much in its effect still remains. It runs: “ My Lord,— 
While my condition renders me incapable of the possession of an heroie 
heart, it nevertheless gives me sufficient gratitude not to forget my duty. 
I have found in your mansion, after an employment there of ten years, 
the secret to prepare food with perfect excellence.”” So that he lied about 
his own ability and acquirement to exalt the noble zany, that it is pos- 
sible could only write his own name, if he were of the school of the old 
English barons. 

The work contains numerous receipts of a very peculiar character. 
The author notices a book upon the same subject, called the “ Dons de 
Comus,” of the date of 1710, composed by the cook of the Duchess de 
Chaulnes, about which he gives some particulars and explanations of the 
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author ; curious enough, he also mentions a cookery-book which, at the 
same time, hits the Jesuits. Indeed, some kinds of cookery seem in 
character to have an affinity for the system of Loyola as regards their 
deceptive concoction. From an feds, to this book Mrs. Rundell has 
borrowed without any acknowledgment, but we admit that in this par- 
ticular art plagiarism is defensible. Under the notice of a work which 
follows the foregoing, the writer says, speaking of the cookery of the 
time of Louis XIV., that it was distinguished by luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, but was wanting in “ delicate sensualism.’’ The authority is that 
of Caréme, who undervalues the celebrated Vatel, as not having the 
highest elevation in his art. The dictum of Caréme, it seems, implied 
that the “great masters in the art,”’ as painters would phrase it, “ should 
always have splendid and imposing reserves.” 

Our author is of opinion that the exquisite cookery of the eighteenth 
century owes its origin to the French Regent Orleans. The notorious 
Duchess de Berri, his daughter, invented certain favourite dishes, which 
were served at the profligate suppers of the day. Particular allusion is 
here made to the libertine suppers of the Duke d’Orléans, which seem to 
have excelled those of the Count d’ Artois, given in Paris before the revo- 
lution, and aided to overturn the profligate family of the Bourbons. 

The reign of Louis XV. was not one in which French cookery re- 
mained without any advance. The age, our author justly remarks, was 
distinguished by its sensuality, inherited from that which preceded it. 
The reign of Louis XVI. witnessed the display of many luxurious arts, 
which were carried to perfection principally in the establishments of the 
nobility. The cookery in the houses of the Marshals Richelieu and 
Duras, in that of the Duke de la Valliére, of the Marquis of Brancas, 
and the Count de Tesse, are examples. They imitated the sumptuous 
table of Louis XV. a 

The author proceeds to notice the choice repasts of many of the dis- 
tinguished characters of France both before and during the revolution. 
In the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI., the excess at the tables of some of 
the F rench nobility seemed to tempt that catastrophe, when the terrible 
distress of the people around is taken into account. In the kitchen of 
the Prince de Condé, no less than a hundred and twenty pheasants were 
consumed weekly. The Duke de Penthievre, on going to preside over 
the estates of Burgundy, was heralded by a hundred and fifty-two 
“hommes de bouche!” There was a sad blow, however, struck at this 
kind of prodigality when Louis XV. died. Cookery ceased to be as re- 
cherché as before. Louis XVI. was a hard, plain, downright eater, who 
regarded quantity more than a “ grand finesse de gout,” or any “ exqui- 
site sense of flavour.’’ He looked for quantity in a good solid joint, of 
which he ate enormously—a rump of beef, or “cut and come again,” 
was then the royal taste. The revolution changed even this plain aspect 
of things. The troubles it occasioned caused the epicures to dread full 
as much as the guillotine, lest receipts for fricasées and patés de foie 
should pass into oblivion. The dinners of the literati and savans, that 
were so highly relished before, and not to be wondered at, for their 
elegance, were now forgotten. Their guests were dead or scattered, and 
it was-not until Napoleon restored order once more that the table resumed 
in some sort its former character, its elegance and gratefulness without 
its extravagant profusion. Cambacéres and Tualleyrand were neither of 
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them personages to sit down and dine off a réti. Indeed, Cambacéres 
was a man of true taste in the matter of the table, as we well remember 
hearing in Paris half a century ago. 

The author gives us some details regarding the frogs of Riom, where 
they were so exquisitely bred and dressed by M. Simon, a distinguished 
grenouillier, if we may coin a new word in another tongue. He tells us 
how an M.D. named Gastaldy, died at the house of an ecclesiastic—a 
cardinal, or bishop, of course—who thrice helped him to a salmon’s 
belly, like the martyr Helluo in Pope. Let church dignitaries take warn- 
ing by his fate. We do not need to recommend the same course to 
country curates or my lords’ chaplains. 

Some epicurean persons prefer opening oysters themselves in order to 
swallow them as near as possible to, or in a state of vitality. By-the-by, 
the story of game and fowls killed by electricity is not new, we must 
inform our author. It was practised by Dr. Franklin, in America, before 
Europe heard of it. The doctor found that the death from an electric 
battery was instantaneous, and therefore more merciful than any other 
mode. He also fancied the meat ate tenderer. Franklin died in 1790, 
years before the “ Almanach de Gourmands”’ was in existence. It is 
our duty to be thus critical, and to charge M. Grimod with plagiarism. 
Franklin was an ambassador to France between 1770 and 1780. 

The author, after noticing the “ Almanach de Gourmands,” refers to 
the “‘ Manuel de Amphytrions,” by Beauvilliers, cook to that distinguished 
character in gourmandise Louis XVIII, who, writing an account of his 
escape out of France for his life, described exactly what he ate, all the while 
in terror. Talleyrand said his journal was “a narrative of his fears and 
his gourmandise, his gourmandise and his fears.” Louis looked what he 
was, a good natured epicure and nothing more. He was, we well re- 
member him, large round the body, with a pine-apple head, and legs that 
tapered to the ankle in the way of a reversed pyramid. His majesty’s 
exploits in eating were of no mean character. When he was an exile in 
England, and came into London from Hatfield, where he resided, he had 
the poulterer’s chickens brought him of a morning to feel if they were in 
good condition. His town quarters were in Albemarle-street. 

The “ Physiologie de Gout,” by one Savarin, is another gastronomical 
work noticed. We give the title that readers, if interested in the “ art 
de la gueule,”’ as Montaigne has it, may send to Paris for it. We are 
ourselves decidedly of opinion, and we do not lack the amour patrie, 
that there is no dining at all comparable, any more than dancing, to 
that of the French capital, without the accompaniment of its cookery and 
its artistes. 

We have no space to enumerate the other works upon gastronomical 
subjects which are thus enumerated and described. After French, we 
have notices of English cookery-books relating to the past time, such as 
the ‘‘ Queen’s Closet opened, 1662 ;” the “ Gentleman’s Companion, 
1673;” and Mrs. Glasse, as written by Dr. Hill ; or the “ Art of Cookery,” 
published 1765, and later celebrities. For these a reference must be 
made to the work itself. 

The author after this proceeds to notice, in a descriptive 7 other 
contributions pro usus cookeré, as Alexander Stevens words it. We have 


the art of laying out a table, the choice of comestibles, and how to treat 
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them. He touches upon cheese, salads, desserts, liqueurs, wines, and 
other potables. He notices Sir Edward Barry on wines, of whose work 
Dr. Henderson, of May Fair, thinking to publish a new edition, found it 
so mixed up with Bath waters, that he brought out almost a new work 
upon the subject, in an elegant quarto, too classical for readers in general. 
Henderson has recently paid the debt of nature at an advanced age, at 
his housein Scotland. No man understood better how to lay out a table 
in excellent taste, but economically, as became a Scot of “ prudent sel- 
fishness,’’ to quote Dr. Chalmers on his countrymen. He was also a 
gourmet of no slight attainments, with certain strict notions of what 
wines were, and of their having been better in the days and “after the 
manner of the ancients,” as Smollett would word it. A notice of Redding 
on Wines follows, a work which went through two octavo editions in 
1833, and 1836, and a third in 1851 in duodecimo, and has since been 
stereotyped. Two works by wine merchants are also noticed, but they 
are naturally conceived in the spirit of traffic. However endeavoured to 
be concealed the shop peeps out, and therefore the treatises of Mr. Shaw 
and others exhibit views and feelings inseparable from such a position, 
or rather such as connect them with the views and palates of multitu- 
dinous consumers, who are ruled rather by table society than true gour- 
metise. Our author also notices Baccino, but Redi he seems to have 
overlooked, with his “ Benedetto! quel claretto!” But we must come to 
a conclusion, we think an honest one, that the present volume will greatly 
aid the object of its author in extending yet further the reign of good 
taste, and the information so necessary to uphold it in the important 
matter of elegant gastronomy. 

The pages of the present work* might have embraced the cookery of 
the world. That of the Tartars, for example, in their management of 
tender young colts, which, we are told, eat like veal, though we should 
not think the mode of dressing under the saddle at ail improving. That 
of young pigs in Otaheite, and of our own kind formerly in New Zea- 
land, of which the less said the better. How do the Esquimaux manage 
young seal in the way of cookery? Ice cannot be made a medium for 
sending a r@ti to the table. How does the New Hollander cook the 
large worms he devours with such a gusto? Mr. Kirwan might have 
enlightened us, too, upon the old hours of repast, for in a short time we 
may expect dinners will be served after people get into bed, say about the 
time of midnight; at all events, we may soon expect the triclinium, the 
sigma, hexaclinon, or heptaclinon again, out of real convenience, when 
the dinner-hour reaches the noon of night. The toralia and pulvini 
will be great conveniences. At present, the best dinner invitation is not 
worth acceptance. The feast of reason and flow of soul, the “ Attic taste 
with wine,” are no more. In place of “ tea and turn out,” it is “ dinner 
and turn out,” as if a man had not a dinner at home, aud came only to eat. 
Perhaps this is owing to the poverty of modern dinner conversations, 
aud thus there may be a substantial reason for it. Let Mr. Kirwan look 
to this, and redouble his gustatory attractions, and thus prevent the utter 
desolation of the good old way of rendering gourmandise subseryient to 
cheerfulness, informing conversation, and the rites of friendship. We 
heartily recommend his book. 


* Host and Guest: a Book about Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. By A. V. 
Kirwan, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 12mo. Bell and Daldy. 1864. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tHe AuTuor oF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE TENTH. 
EF 


THE ERRAND OF THE LOST. 


Tus household was hushed, and all moved with noiseless footsteps 
through the wide marble staircase and the stately corridors and the 
brilliant-lighted chambers of the Hotel Vavasour: the presence of death , 
was nigh, and breathed its solemnity even through the gilded halls and 
the pompous hirelings of that magnificent palace, where wit was usually 
as rife as in the salons of Rambouillet, and cost was as unheeded in luxur 
or dissipation as in the days of Vitellius. It was known that his lordship 
could not recover, and that, Vitellius-like, his goblet was reversed and his 
last Falernian was drunk, and the Preetorian Guards of Pallida Mors were 
leading him out, stripped of his purples, and made nothing better or 
greater than an old, bloated, gluttonous man, to hurl him over the fathom- 
less abyss, where none would mourn him, and down the dark, cold river 
whence none return. ; 

The household was still and awed through this early part of the spring 
night, and his wife sat in her own chamber, when ‘her dinner had been 
served and dismissed, musing and alone. From custom she had dressed 
for the evening, as habitual, and the delicate shower of costly lace fell 
about her, and the diamonds and amethysts sparkled in her hair as she 
sat there, her head leaning on her arm, her lips white and pressed to- 
gether, her fair, proud brow knit in vain, cruel thoughts—thoughts how 
to bafile, how to escape from the vengeance which netted her in and held 
her tight beneath its stifling meshes. 

Only five-and-twenty years had passed over her head, and she must lay 
down the sceptre, and put the crown from off her brows, and pass from 
the haut pas and the throne, to mingle with the jeered and common 
crowd. Already! already! She must leave her kingdom in her youth. 
She had known that sooner or later this must come, that sooner or later 
this shame and bitterness must fall ; but in the royalty of her omnipotence, 
the gladness of her power, she had forgotten her doom, She had believed 
that it would come, perhaps at some far distant time, when her beauty 
was spent, and when in age it would matter but little; nay, she had at 
last believed that so happily had fortune favoured her that her life would 
flow on for ever in the sunlight, and that she would live and die in the 
honour and odour of the patrician world she ruled, her secret never 
guessed, and buried with her in the grave which would bear the name 
and titles of Marion, Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, 

And now—now—in the brilliance of her youth, in the splendour of her 
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triumphs, the stroke had fallen ; and she must go out, to be the jibe, the 
mockery, the scorn, of her rivals and her foes. 

The dews stood on her brow, her fair hands clenched in her anguish, she 
shivered and started from her solitary reverie—it was so horrible !—to 
stoop her pride into the dust; to a betel for ever from the haughty, 
et ae atrician life she loved; to be the scorn and the derision of 
the women she had outshone and outrivalled, and made follow the mere 
fashion of her drapery, the mere mode that her changing caprice gave 
as law. 

She started and rose to her feet, and there was a piteous misery in the 
eyes ere this so proud, so lustrous, so full of careless laughter: she had 
known no mercy for others, but she knew suffering for herself. As she 
rose her lace caught in and overturned a gold filigree basket filled with 
the notes which had come during the past twenty-four hours; one rested, 
as the shower fell, upon her dress, and mechanically she raised it and broke 
the envelope ; they were only a few lines in French, bearing the date of 
the previous day: 


“ MapamE,—Lord Cecil Strathmore has some secret of your past, with 
which he intends to take his vengeance on you to-morrow, in the sight of 
Paris. I know no more than this, which I gathered from what I acci- 
dentally and unavoidably overheard between him and Madame de Ruelle 
this morning. I acquaint you, that if you deem fit you may seek to avert 
what seems to threaten indignity, or worse, to you, and I am willing to 
answer to him for having done so. In this I render you good for evil, 
but, as you know but too well, I have loved you more faithfully than 
most. 

“ Veuillez agréer Madame, lassurance de ma considération dis- 
tinguée. 

“ FALCONBERG.” 


That note she should have received the night before! and it had lain 
there in the jewelled basket unnoticed, while the Queen of Fashion had 
gone out to meet her doom. She, sceptical of all else, believed in 
that hour in Destiny and Retribution ; the writer was an Austrian, a 
mere boy in years, whose young life the beautiful panther had torn and 
destroyed for a night’s amusement, a coquette’s triumph, at one of the 
gorgeous masked balls of the Viennese Court: and while she read her lips 
quivered and her hand shook as it clenched upon the paper. 

It told her no more than her fears had known before—than the cold 
and pitiless face she had seen that day had told her without words. 

“ Poor Falconberg, poor child!’ she murmured unconsciously, for in 
triumph we cast aside human tenderness, but in despair we value it. “ His 
mercy—Ais/ As soon seek pity from marble, warmth from ice! As soon 
ask the vulture not to tear, the lion not to rend r 

And she sat there with the pallor of a sickly terror blanching her lovely 
lips, which trembled as with cold: she knew that more hopeless thau to 
seek mercy from the beasts of prey were it to seek compassion from the 
hand which her love and her lie had dyed with blood. 

And yet—and yet—her eyes fell on her own loveliness. It had bent 
him as the wind the reeds; it had melted him as the flames the steel. 
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Might its ancient power not be wholly fled? could he who had been her 
abject slave gaze on it wholly unmoved? Up from the dread of a great 
despair grew the sickly shadow of a vain hope, side by side with the mad 
impulse of an unconsidered resolve. She was so used to her sovereign 
sway, her proud omnipotence—resistance to her prayer seemed a thing 
impossible. And hastily, and on the instinct of a misery which made 
death from his hand look better to be coveted than the living chastise- 
ment to which he doomed her, she arose—nerved to a hopeless and 
desperate purpose. 


Late that night Marion Vavasour entered a little brougham by one of 
the side doors of her own residence, and was driven rapidly through the 
few streets which parted her from the Hétel de Londres. The carriage 
was hired, the driver a stranger, and she herself was enveloped in long, 
black, sweeping folds, which concealed her person, while a thick black 
veil thrown over her head wholly obscured her features. Etoile himself 
might have passed her at his elbow and never penetrated her disguise ; 
those who would have died for one smile from her eyes would not have 
recognised her in that veiled and sombre form. 

The driver stopped at the hotel, and came to the door for his instruc- 
tions. 

“ Inquire if Lord Cecil Strathmore be visible ?” 

The man obeyed, and ten minutes after returned. 

** Milord is within, madame, but they doubt if he will be seen so late.” 

“ Very well, let me out.” 
She hetalia from her carriage and entered the hotel. A few 
moments’ conversation with one of the attendants, two louis d’or slipped 
into his hand, and she followed him up the staircase, along the corridors, 
and towards the door of one of the great suites. 

“Your card, madame P”’ 

She handed him one, on which was printed a name, but not her own, 
and the servant entered the apartment leaving her without, but with the 
door not wholly closed, so that where she stood she could hear his voice, 
and that of the one who replied to him. 

** A lady entreats milord to see her for a few moments?” 

“The ‘Countess Lena!’ I do not know the name; and what an 
hour! However, show her in 

The man returned, threw the door wide open, ushered her cere- 
moniously into the salon, and retired, closing the door behind him He 
presumed this veiled midnight guest, whose voice thrilled him like sweet 
music, came from the Bréda Quartier, and envied the Englishman who 
received her. ‘The door closed, and Marion Vavasour was alone with 
Strathmore. He rose as she entered, standing under the full light of the 
chandelier immediately above his head. 

“‘ Madame, puis-je demander 4 quoi je dois cet honneur ?” 

As the calm, chill, courtly tones, addressing her as a stranger, fell on 
her ear, she shivered—could that suave, cold, immutable voice ever soften 
to pardon, to mercy! She was silent, pausing in the centre of the | 
chamber ; and he moved a fauteuil towards her. 

“ Asseyez vous, madame. Je suis a vos ordres.”’ 

She did not take the chair; she did not answer; and Strathmore, mar- 
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velling if his veiled visitant were dumb, awaited her pleasure—leaning 
his arm on the mantelpiece while the light was shed on the peculiar 
Vandyke type of his features, with the dark gleam of his fathomless eyes 
under their drooped lids, and the cold straight line of the calm brows. 
She looked at him and shuddered, for she knew the chill brutality which 
lay beneath his high-bred and courtly suavity ; she knew the steel gauntlet 
which was covered with that delicate, velvet, broidered glove of a courtier’s 
manner. And the courage which had brought her hither on a mad im- 

ulse failed; the last time that she had been within his reach his hand 
had been upon her throat seeking her life! She sickened and shuddered 
with the memory of that ghastly hour, that awful torture, when death 
had been so nigh!—and noting how she trembled, this stranger, this 
veiled woman, Strathmore approached her gently. 

“ Ne vous inquitez pas, madame. Si je puis vous assister, commandez- 
moi ?” 

“ Strathmore, you can spare me !’’ 

The words rang out almost with a shriek; and as the voice smote on 
his ear, he staggered back, and a spasm passed over his face as at some 
wound suddenly dealt by a keen knife. 

His passion was not dead because it had changed to hate; nay, hate 
rioted in him because, though love abhorred her, love still craved her. 
For this woman had been to him God, conscience, world, heaven, all that 
life can hold—all that eternity can offer ! 

Then, he conquered himself; he held in an iron rein every emotion. 
which could betray him ; his face grew chill and passionless, as though it 
were cast in bronze; he looked on her, as he had looked in the Tuileries, 
—as he had looked in the sunlight of the past day,—and was silent. 

He had trained himself to see her thus without a sign, that he might 
watch her suffer ; and she might sooner have wrung tears from a cast of 
bronze, a moan from a statue of marble, than mercy or weakness from 
him. 

* You can spare me, Strathmore!” 

The words rang out hoarse in their bitter supplication; cold and 
tranquil his answered her. 

‘1 can.” , 

“ And you will—you will?” 

For all reply he smiled ; and that slight chill smile, as it passed over 
his face where the gaslight feli white upon it, was more pitiless than any 
speech which could have condemned her. A faint cry broke from her 
lips as she saw it ; she cast from her the trammels of her heavy sweeping 
cloak, and flung back the black lace which shrouded her like a Spanish 
mantilla. Her loveliness was once more before him, unveiled, in all 
its brilliance, the light streaming down upon her face with its glittering 
hair and its lovely youth, the sapphires flashing in her snowy bosom, the 
eo lace, half falling off, half trailing round, the divine grace of 

voluptuous form. And she stood silent, her head drooped, her eyes 
soft with lustrous tears, her bosom heaving with its voieeless sobs, the 
ight falling full upon her. This had been omnipotent to tempt him 
once, to cast aside all laws of God and Man—this might tempt him 
yet again. This had stricken his strength till it was a reed within her 


hands—this again migh; give her back her power. And she stood 
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there, while her eyes looked up to his, and her heart heaved where 
the jewels gleamed; and the lace sank farther down—down—from 
off her beautiful form, with the diamonds glittering in her breast. 
But his will was iron ; his veims were ice—for her ; and his did not 
change, his smile did not alter, as his words fell cold and clear on the 
silence. 

“ Tt is too late for chat !” 

A burning flush crimsoned her face, and she shrank under the blow. 
She was a woman, and one who glossed her amours with delicate refine- 
ment, and one who was used to rule omnipotent, and yield with a 
sovereign’s grace—not to sue and be repulsed. ‘Tears, genuine and 
bitter, started to her eyes, and her voice thrilled with passionate emotion. 

“ Strathmore! Strathmore! I am in your power—spare me! Iam 
a woman—be pitiful to me! You leved me so well onee—have some 

rdon for me now !” 

He did not change his attitude ; he leaned’ there against the mantel- 
piece, with his eyes, under their drooped lids, fixed on her; and his words 
answered her, falling low and chill on the silenee, like the dropping of 
1ce-water: 

‘“‘T marvel you dare say that to me! Go!—you were always a match- 
less actress; it is a pity to waste your time, your tempting, and your 
loveliness !” 

She shivered as she heard him: from fiery passion, from brutal menace, 
from bitter reproaches, she would have hoped to win, to touch, to tempt, 
to torture him into some mercy. With those cold, measured, inflexible 
tones, all hope died out. She felt as those who, gliding down into a 
bottomless abyss upon the Alps, feel the ice-wall they strive to grasp, slide, 
smooth, and frozen, and shelving from their touch, as they sink down- 
wards to darkness and to death. 

With a low cry, she threw herself at his feet in all her soft aban-— 
donment of supplication; her proud head humbled to the dust before 
him ; her white hands wrung and clenched ; her loveliness, thrown there 
before him like a eriminal’s who kneels before her judge. 

And he looked down on her unmoved, save that his vengeance was 
dear to him, and sweet : she suffered—at last ! 

“ Strathmore! Oh, God! see, I kneel to you; /, who never bent to 
any mortal thing! I may merit this from you; 1 do not dare to deny 
it. You may have much to avenge on me—much !—though I loved you ; 
ay, I loved you as I have loved no other! Women crave conquest, 
power, cruelty ; but we dove, despite that—love, though we love ourselves 
first! If 1 sinned éo you, I sinned for you! y 

“True! It is the trade of the courtesan !” 

Where she lay at his feet, prostrate in her loveliness and her abase- 
ment, she shuddered under the ealm, chill, brutal sneer—she! the woman 
who had ruled over princes, and to whom kings had knelt! Yet—she 
would not renounce all hope, she would not give way from all effort: 
she lifted her head, so that the white light fell on its lustrous hair, and 
shone in her lovely eyes, with their appealing prayer; and that face, in 
its blanched pain, its prostrate beauty, its stricken pride, was more resist- 
less than in its most radiant hour of witching sovereignty. 

‘‘ Shame me! humble me! strike me as you will! 1 wronged you, 
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and I am in your power, and a woman, and defenceless! Yet hear me: 
be great enough to forego vengeance—be noble enough to heap coals 
of fire on.my head by Pardon! If I erred, were you sinless? If I were 
guilty, were you stainless from crime ? See!—you have made me drink 
of the bitterness of humiliation to the dregs? Cannot that content you ? 
Spare me, more for the love of God! Hear me, Strathmore, and have 
mercy! To-day you have let the world whisper it, but to-morrow’s 
whisper may soon efface to-day’s. Lord Vavasour is dying, dying fast ; 
let me bear his name in peace? If you do not reveal the truth to his 
heirs, none will dare attack, and sift, and search—none will raise the 

uestion. I may live in peace; live without shame, and sneer, and jibe 

m the women I have rivalled, from the society I have ruled! Only 

me this—this! Do not hunt me down to poverty and degradation, 
© not expose me to the world !——” | 

She stopped, and a bitter sob choked her voice, for here, if acting still, 
the actress felt her part and pleaded her prayer in all its acrid bitterness, 
its keen, imploring pain, for she felt and pleaded for herself. She suf- 
fered !—she suffered !—and the burning tears gathered and fell, and 
under its delicate shroud of lace her form shivered with the physical cold 
of a great dread, of a convulsive ye me 

She pleaded as the Condemned plead for life. Her future lay in this 
man’s keeping—and he had spared her from death only to bid her live 
“to suffer.” 

She had made him in God’s sight and in his own a murderer. Could 
she hope for mercy from him? Could she strike vengeance from his 
hand ? 

A death-like stillness reigned between them as her voice ceased, and 
she lay there at his feet in her abject supplication, her abased loveli- 
ness, her stricken pride. He stood changeless, motionless, his face un- 
altered in its chill tranquillity, his eyes unfaltering in their relentless 


“If you were drowning before my eyes, and my hand stretched out 
could save you—you should perish in its need! If you were bound to 
the stake, and one word of mine could save you—I would not speak it! 
If you were dying of hunger and thirst, and a cup of cold water from my 
pity could save you—I would refuse it in your death hour! I have an- 
swered. Such mercy as you gave, I give to you; no other.” 

As his words fell slowly out upon the silence, chill, tranquil, pitiless, 
and inexorable as Fate, a shudder ran through her frame, and a cry broke 
from her lips wild and piteous, like that of a woman who receives her 
death-warrant. ) 

She trembled, shivered, shrank before the iron pitilessness, the icy 
hate, of this man’s nature, on which her own might fling, and wear, and 
spend itself for ever, yet make no more impress than the fretting waves 
which Sbreak upon a granite sea-wall, and leave no sign of all their 
feverish travail. And she lay crouched at his feet in all her fallen love- 
liness, stricken and paralysed as by a cruel mortal blow. 

His eyes dwelt on her long and meaningly, while not a muscle of his. 
face changed from its rigid calm, its bitter exultation; he watched her 
shudder, and writhe, and crouch there at his feet with a faint smile 
playing on his lips—as he would have watched her strained on the rack 
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or bound to her funeral pyre; and his voice hissed slowly through his 
teeth as he stooped, and whispered in her ear : 

“ Listen! I have what you can never rob me of—I have my VEN- 
GEANCE! You have lived to suffer! And you will fall lower and lower 
into sin and infamy, and misery and want ; fall as those fall who trade in 
beauty, and die as they die when beauty leaves them : die in the streets 
—die craving a crust! Go!—your fate waits for you |” | 

The brutal doom hissed in her ear, maddened her as a shot a panther, 
till all its desert nature wakes to life under its pain. She started, and 
uprose and stood before him, her face blanched to the lips, her eyes alight 
with a tigress-glare, fearful in her loveliness, ghastly in her brilliance, 
dangerous in her weakness and her despair. 

** Abase me, expose me, destroy me, work your worst; J plead no 
more! But, by the God whom we have both outraged, the hour shall 
come when the mercy you mete out to me I will mete back to you, when 
you shall seek in vain of earth or heaven, Strathmore, for the pity you 
now deny !” 

She stood before him in all her beauty, while the light streamed down 
upon her, her face turned towards him with the glittering hair thrown 
back, her lustrous eyes dilated, her form instinct with despairing passion, 
her voice rising and quivering in the air till it rang with a menace of the 
future, with evil dark and merciless as his own; she stood there, terrible 
as Até, prophetic as Cassandra in her despair. And thus they looked 
on one another, this man and woman, so lately bound in the close ties 
of passionate love and mutual sin, now nalend farther than they 
betwixt whom oceans roll. Thus they looked on oné another, and in her 
eyes was the lurid gleam of a vengeance which soon or late would 
parent its path and sate its lust; and on his lips sat the calm, chill, 

rutal smile of a vengeance which would never cease from pursuing, and 
never stay its hand for pity or for prayer, which held its quarry in its 
grip, and tasted its power slowly, drop by drop, with thirst which grew 
the greater with its every draught. 

Thus they looked on one another ; there was a moment’s silence again, 
as though she still mutely awaited whether yet he would not yield to 
mercy, yet abstain from vengeance, and bid her go, loathed, abhorred, 
condemned, but—spared. There was a moment’s silence, in which the 
very -air seemed pleading for her pardon, and supplicating for the God- 
like vengeance of forgiveness. Then she cast one look upon his face ; it 
was white, calm, chill, inflexible as the marble features of the dead, and 
pitiless as they to prayer, or woe, or menace; and without word or sign 
she turned and left his presence. 

They had parted. 


II. 


THE CORE OF THE SECRET. 


. Ar twelve that night, while Lord Vavasour lay dying, and Paris danced 
and supped, and gamed and laughed, and whirled rom © the merry 
hours, a party of some dozen or so were gathered after the opera for a 


petit souper in the salons of Madame de la Ferriole, the wife of one of 
those princes whom the Bourse makes in a day. The hétel was superb ; 
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the ameublement would have been deemed marvellous in a palace; figu- 
ratively, for its cost, the supper could boast of liquid gold for its wines, 
and melted for its dishes ; and the Sévres on which it was served was 
rimmed with pink ‘pearls: yet Madame de fa Ferriole (genuinely, 
Madame le Maire) was still on the outskirts of fashionable society, and 
was at this moment still passing through that transmigratory period which 
transfers the owners of Capital among the leaders of Ton; and blazons 
the Or with the Gules. She moved highly, but not with the highest, 
and therefore her guests around the supper-table discussed the insult of 
ps without the key to it, which as yet only lay in the hands of 
the ultra exclusives of one certain set; and, therefore, they hailed with 
pleasure and empressement the late advent of the single member of that 
set whom they had yet secured, and who had deigned to come and sup 
with Madame de la Ferriole, partly because, en vraie Parisienne, she 
respected the wealth, ‘partly because, en bel esprit, she wished to satirise 
the appointments of the roturiére. That single member was Blanche de 
Ruelle. With all the “languor of good tone,”’ but with all the euriosity 
of seandal-mongers, the party around the millionnaire’s supper-table 
sought the confidence of the haughty and unapproachable aristocrat, 
who, lying back and slowly breaking her ice, seemed disposed to 
talk of little but the new opera, and of that only to her own escort the 
Vicomte de Chanrellan. Blanche de Ruelle had been the first to whom 
Strathmore had entrusted the seeret of Marion Vavasour’s downfal, and 
bidden deal the potsoned wound with the silver steel; she had been the 
chief to enable him to mete out revenge and chastisement thus slowly, 
subtilely, witheringly. And although he in unfolding, she in receiving 
the story had placed but one motive in sight and surface—to wit, the 
wrath of an insulted Order, aud an outraged and patrician 
atronage ; the chastisement had been the more willingly, the more 
completely done beeause she had once loved—hopelessly—where the 
woman whose abasement she was summoned to carry out, had been 
madly worshipped. ‘The same passions move the world as in older and 
more transparent days, they are but the more closely veiled. 

And now about the supper-table of La Ferriole, little save one ‘topic 
was circulated, if abandoned for the moment, to be resumed the next; 
and the bored, languid, slander-seeking fldneurs, maseuline and feminine, 
lounging away an hour after the opera over the priceless wines of the 
Princess of the Bourse, sought its explanation from the first of those 
who had dealt the deadly thrust that day in the green allées.of the Bois. 
For'the insult to the English Peeress was the theme of Paris ; and the 
high station of those who had passed it raised curiosity to frantie wonder 
and to breathless impatience. Blanche de Ruelle let them babble on about 
it in her presence, while she spoke of Auber’s music with Chanrellan; 
then she raised her haughty eyes im answer to the questions which 
turned directly towards her, playing gently with her Spanish fan. 

“Pardon, madame! Lady Vavasour? Oh, I pray you drop that 
subjeet ; society has been grossly outraged, foully insulted. Have you 
not heard? Indeed! Why, the marriage was fictitious—she was never 
his wife. ‘The world has been deceived, and we—we have received the 


Marquis’s mistress.” 
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III. 


THE REAPING OF THE STORM. 


At twelve of the night the Marquis. of Vavasour and Vaux died, and 
his chaplain, standing by, said unctuously over the bloated body, “ Blessed 
are the chosen who die in the Lord;’’ for he whose breath had just left 
his body had had many and rich benefices in his hand, and “died im the 
Lord,”’ according to all the clergy of the Church of England, which sees 
no'sins in patrons. 

‘Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” and the good chaplain, having said 
the Last Communion over the past Marquis, went to send the first 
telegram to the future one. But, rapid as was his own, one had preceded 
it to the distant heir, who, from a nameless Attaché, would become a 
Personage. Where the two passions race, Revenge will outstrip Avarice 
of the two, though both are hell-hounds fleet of foot. 

This latter message ran thus : 

“ From the Lord Cecil Strathmore, Hétel de Londres, Paris, to William 
Vere-Lucingham, Esq., British Embassy, Constantinople. 

“T hear the Marquis, your cousin, died to-night, suddenly and im- 
testate. See me here as soon as you arrive, or you will lose the best part 
of the personalty.” 

Now, in the absence of all will of any kind, since the Marquis had ever 
had obstinate horror of a testament, and shunned the word of death as 
utterly as the Romans on their tombstones, the entail devolved on Vere- 
Lucingham, sole, though distant, heir presumptive, and all the rich 
personalty would go to his widowed Marchioness. Therefore, when this 
telegram came to him with his morning chocolate, aequainting him of the 
new fortunes which Pallida Mors, best friend of the Living, had wrought 
for him, the young Attaché was bewildered at its latter clause ; but know- 
ing well the character of the sender, for he had been under him at Turin, 
never thought of slighting or neglecting the strange summons, but only 
felt a grateful and wondering eagerness as to its purport. 

At twelve of the night the Marquis of Vavasour and Vaux died—of 
too much paté de rossignol and rosolios at luncheon—not a great death, 
perhaps, but in the main scarce so harmful an one (to others) as Gustav 
Vasa’s or Julius Casar’s, or divers whom we call heroes, beeause they 
perished by a weapon with which they had slain thousands ere their 
decease, and slew by their legacies thousands after it. ‘To be glauttonous 
of nightingales is bad; but it may be worse for the umiverse to be 
giuttonous of nations: a gourmet only kills himself; a hero fills a larger 
bill of mortality. The one, however, has only the restaurants, the other 
the world, to chant his De Profundis ; and, granted, it is murder on'a 
large scale to kill ten thousand men to make a victory, than kill ten dozen 
birds to make a pAté ! ) 

The Marquis of Vavasour and Vaux died, and left the world a legacy 
of many inimitable eutsine receipts, and one great wonder. His young 
cousin, Vere-Lucingham, succeeded to the Marquisate with all its honours, 
and refusing to acknowledge her claim to one iota of the rich property 
which the law would have allotted to the wife of the deceased, to one gem 
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of the Vavasour jewels which had so long sparkled on her fair, proud 
brow, the new peer proclaimed to Europe that she whom it had so long 
received and honoured had no right or title to its respect and homage, 
but had only been the dead man’s mistress. And when the charge was 
brought, the condemned could put forward no defence, could allege no 
denial; there had been no marriage ; and the Law is not to be seduced 
by a feminine sophism, dazzled by an actress, or enslaved by a woman’s 
loveliness, but wrings out one uncourtly, bitter, brutal thing—truth. 

She, whom the world so long had known and worshipped as Marion 
Lady Vavasour, had kept her secret well. Who says that her sex has not 
the power to guard a secret closely? Pshaw! they keep one for a life- 
time, if their own! She had kept it, secure that it would never be told 
by her Jord, and that when he died, with him would die the sole possessor 
of it. And now the secret was given to the winds, and hurled out to the 
light of the day, and flung to the world where she reigned, as the deer is 
flung to the hounds at the curée! For the hell-dogs of Vengeance had 
been on her track, and they never lose scent of the trail. 

Years betore, cruising among the West Indian Isles, and lying in a 
harbour (rarely visited) to have his yacht fresh coppered, the Marquis 
had seen her, lovely asthe morning. Her parents, English planters, were 
dead, and she was fretting at, and wearied of, colonial obscurity and 
insular imprisonment, like a brilliant tropic bird in a cooped-up cage. She 
looked at her marvellous loveliness, and knew that while it could give her 
sway wider and mightier than the Cesars’, it must bloom to its full 
beauty, and fade and die unseen, like the radiant blossoms of some match- 
less flower in the tangled forests and dense swamps of her own island. 
The Marquis saw her, loved her, and offered her—the world. She knew, 
by intuition in her lovely youth, how great a price such beauty as hers 
should fetch, and refused to sell it for less than his coronet. He declined 
the payment: she declined any other. A pause ensued, in which both 
steeled themselves from surrender, and each awaited the other’s capitula. 
tion. At last the man grew impatient, the woman doubtful: he was lured 
by her loveliness, she was lured by the vista of emancipation and con- 
quest which stretched out before her; they each bent to a compromise. 
She dispensed with the legalities of marriage, but stipulated for the 
semblance ; she did not require to be made his wife, but she required that 
the world should hold her so: he, well amused to joliment jouer son 
monde, and, musing that (unbound) he could end the comedy whenso- 
ever he should have fatigued of it, consented. 

She came to Europe with him as the Marchioness of Vavasour and 
Vaux: it suited his monkeyish malice to play the trick on his order and 
on society, and he readily lent himself to all which might best sustain the 
delusion. She was received as his wife—and the rest was soon accom- 

lished by her own unequalled beauty and unrivalled tact. She soon 
ruled the fashion, and set her foot on the neck of the world. And as 
time went on the old Marquis grew so well accustomed to her reign, and 
was so well amused to see society fall before her and men go mad for 
her loveliness, that he abandoned all thought of dissolving their compact; 
ee, perhaps because he did not care to tell the world himself that he 

ad palmed off a lie upon it, partially because his own weak and supine 
character had shown its facile points to her, and was ruled by her stronger 
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will with facility, and without his being even aware of the governance. 
Thus what she appeared to the world she grew absolutely to regard her- 
self. Worshipped, courted, obeyed as the Marchioness of Vavasour and 
Vaux, she forgot that she had no legal claim to the title and place she 
filled. One or two obscure persons in that remote, uncivilised West Indian 
island were all who knew her secret ; how should these reach her great 
world, or her great world reach them? Moreover, they were in her pay, 
and bribed to silence ; so it was little marvel that Marion Vavasour—such 
I must still call her—deemed her position secure and her single secret 
safe from revelation ; little marvel that, proud, made to love power and 
to use it royally, haughtily fastidious as though a born patrician, with 
some blood of an illegitimate Stuart actually wandering in her veins, and 
accustomed to the homage of exclusive circles, she had learned to look 
upon her rank as unassailable, and felt the degradation of her deadly 
fate bitterly, bitterly—as any queen who with her crown torn from her 
brows and her purples rent from about her, ever was bidden to descend 
from her throne and come out to the jibes and the hiss of the multitude 
where yesterday the highest sought her smile, where to-day the lowest 
could revile and scoff and stone! Strathmore’s vengeance would have 
been more merciful if he had slain her in the glare of that summer 
morning—a moment’s pain, and all had then been over. He had chosen 
a more lingering and cruel retribution: he had bade her live to suffer. 

Her secret was known in Paris, and nothing of the bitterness of her 
humiliation was spared to the Discrowned. She had outshone the one sex, 
she had maddened the other ; who was there amidst the order she had 
insulted, the women she had rivalled, the men she had fooled, to break 
the violence of her fall, to heed how brutally the diadem might be 
wrenched from the fair, proud head raised in its en sovereignty so long 
above them ? 

Her secret was known in Paris: in the circles, in the salons, in the 
Tuileries itself, in Galignani’s, on the Boulevards; in all the cafés, in all 
the boudoirs, over fine ladies’ chocolate in their bedrooms, over gourmets’ 
five hundred francs’ breakfast in the Maison Dorée, it was the theme of 
the hour, to the exclusion of all else ; it flew across the Channel as swiftly 
as special correspondents’ copy could reach Printinghouse-square, and 
filled all the journals, Anglo and Gallic, with its startling sensation-news, 
its incredible scandal. All Europe knew this beautiful Helen with the 
antelope eyes, for whom princes and chiefs had been poe | to war, almost 
as in the old days of Hellas. All Europe was summoned as witness and 
auditor of her shame and her abdication. From the Palace to the Press 
all Europe arraigned her—and for what mercy could she look in her 
abasement, when those who found her guilty were the nobility she had 
insulted, the society she had trepanned, the rivals she had humiliated, the 
lovers she had fooled? These made judges more pitiless than Alva’s 
Council of Blood! 

True, for sake of her loveliness many asylums offered to her, in terms 
which now she could not resent as insult, and of them she accepted Etoile’s. 
But the protection of a Prince was almost as bitter to her as the obscurity 
of a convent—she who had reigned in the palaces of Europe to be-classed 


with Viola Vé, she who had shone amidst women of blood royal and 
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visited at St. Cloud and at Windsor to sink amidst lionnes of the Rue 
Bréda and Enghien toy-villas! It was a bitter change—from the purples 
of the Patrician to the stained robes of the Hetira ! 

She suffered—ay ! she suffered cruelly, this woman, who had mocked 
at all human grief with her silvery laugh, and dealt out anguish and 
death as gaily as achild deals both to the painted butterflies that he 
slays for his sport. She suffered bitterly ; for to the proud and flattered 
woman there was no chastisement so fearful as humiliation. And it was 
a scourge of scorpions wherewith he lashed her—he, whose hand, though 
unseen, dealt every blow under which she shrank. 

With the keen cunning and the patience in pursuit, of her vagrant 
race, the Bohemian had learned the seeret of the aristocrat from a 
quadroon woman whom she had found, by what chain of hazard and in- 
vestigation combined, matters not. In her hands it was powerless for 
evil—a gipsy could not be heard against a peeress; but she placed it in 
those which her shrewd intuition knew would use it most widely, most 
mercilessly. When Strathmore had taken his yacht, as it was believed, 
to the Western world, he had gone to pursue every link of the clue 
given him by the Czeschen, in that remote unnoticed colony whence the 
first thread of his vengeance had to be found. It had needed long and 
patient search; those he sought were obscure and unknown; but he was 
patient in the trail as an Indian, and when his gold had bought over their 
silence and purchased their fidelity to the secret they had in keeping, 
his vengeance was his. He had returned to deal it—his hand invisible but 
his will directing its every step, its every sting. With his revelation he 
had bought opprobrium and chastisement for her from the highest ; with 
his gold he bought insult and degradation for her from the lowest. As it 
had been his intimation which had caused the patrician women to cut her 
dead in the passage of Longchamps, so it had been his will which had 
caused the lorette to greet her familiarly in the allée of the Bois—so it 
was his wealth which purchased every subtle indignity, every suave out- 
rage which, by a cool word or an insolent smile from those in whom 
womanhood is disgraced, classed her with them, and struck deeper than 
a dagger’s thrust into the heart which, with all its sin, with all its 
licence, remained haughty, fastidious, refined, aristocratic to its core. A 
laugh, a note, a bow, the pointing of the monstrari digito, the shame of 
coarse epigram, or sneering quatrain, or obscene caricatura, the insult 
of courtesans’ friendship or courtesans’ invitation—these were the 
weapons with which the unseen hand that dealt her doom, stabbed her 
momentarily, mercilessly, with a vengeance as subtle as it was relentless. 
He had bade her live to suffer! It environed her, it pursued her, it 
poisoned the very air she breathed; she grew exhausted under it, this 
ghastly and unending vengeance, which never slacked its speed, which 
never slaked its thirst, which, in its subtlety and its power, seemed all 
but supernatural. My brethren, are not men’s passions ever so when 
they break the bonds of nature, and trample wide the merey which God 
yields, but they deny? 


He had bade her live to suffer ; and she did suffer, this woman, whom 
no remorse had ever touched, no pity stirred, no tenderness stricken, but 
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who had pride, which suffered deadly agony in its fall. There is a torture 
of the spirit which is more devilish and more terrible to endure than the 
shorter and coarser torture of the body ; and she—she who had reigned 
so long !—knew this to its uttermost. She knew it when the men-servants 
of a household which had used to be obedient to her slightest gesture, 
could revenge themselves for many an imperious word or haughty com- 
mand, by the slight and the sneer which the hirelings of the fresh lord 
had no scruple to deter them from offering to the mistress of the dead. 
She knew it when the women whom she had’ scored from her visiting list 
as beneath her rank, or refused to enter on her invitation-roll as roturiéres 
or rococo, could pay her back in whatever coin they would, She knew it 
when she stood alone, a queen discrowned, in the chambers where she 
had so long reigned absolute with a crowding court about her, and looked 
down the long vista of the magnificent salons, where yesterday every 
art-trifle had been hers, every will had bent to hers, every guest, every 
servant, ay! even every picture on the walls, or jewel in the tazze, 
or flower in the conservatories had been hers, and from whence now 
she passed out with less honour than the lowest hireling who moved 
about their chambers, with less right, or title, or share in them than 
the dogs which slept upon their cushions. The shame of a great 
sin had never smitten her; she knew it not; but under the shame of a 
great abasement she writhed, she shrank, she shuddered, as the women 
of old, who were given over, naked and bleeding, and hooted, to the 
pillory and the scourge. Is she alone? Surely not, for with mankind 
it is not the crime which is dreaded, but the scaffold.* 

The Due d’Etoile’s carriage awaited her ou that day when she passed 
for ever from the residence and the state of the Marchioness of Vavasour 
and Vaux. She entered it, sweeping through the great crowd, which 
assembled to gaze upon her as a notoriety, with all her accustomed 
haughty grace, now with a shade of defiance in it, and with her teeth 
slightly set together, for henceforth the world and she were at issue, and 
would contemn and confront each other. But this was only for the 
world ; alone, the fallen sovereign bowed under the bitterness of her 
degradation, and writhed upon the wheel where she was chained for 
public gaze and public mockery, as the carriage rolled her onward to the 
Duc’s villa ; Etoile was not with her—some court ceremony detained him 
at the Tuileries, and he had written that he could not be at Auteuil 
“ jusqu’au souper,” in @ note, in whose rich compliment already she 
learned the difference of a Prince’s wording to a Peeress of England, 
and to one of Viola Vé’s Sisterhood. She needed the solitude; she 
was thankful for it. Away from the eyes of the crowd, or from the 
presence of her lovers, Marion Vavasour’s high-strung spirit gave way, 
like a bow overbent. She who had locked on all pain as her sport, as 
the young cat claims the agonies of the dying bird for her play, she 
knew it now for herself. 

She was alone; on her arrival the chambers seemed stifling, the very 
evidences of a prince’s wealth prepared for her looked loathsome; they 





* “Le crime fait la honte et non pas I’échafaud,” says Corneille. But the world 
reverses the poet’s dictum; and in the world’s eyes and our own, we may sin a8 
we please, provided we avoid the scandal of being gibbeted for it! 
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were the insignia of her fall! She needed to suffer in solitude—once— 
once—for henceforth she would be amongst those whose wealth lies in 
their smiles, whose livelihood hangs on the brilliance of their beauty, and 
who must ever laugh—laugh and love, with the rouge on their paling 
cheeks, and the iron sharp in their souls! She went out into the sheen of 
the spring sunshine, sweeping swiftly and unheedingly through the grounds 
of the Duc’s Villa. The birds sang about her path ; she scared them from 
her; their song was jarring mockery in her ear. A gardener’s child asked 
her for alms; she spurned him from her with a cruel word; she 
had lived to envy that beggar’s brat playing among the roses. A bright- 
winged butterfly fluttered in the grass at her feet; she trampled it to a 
brutal death, for daring to be joyous there—that seriseless insect !—in the 
sunny light. 

She swept onward swiftly, and unheeding where she went, while in 
the distance across the stretch of wood, and in the sunny mists of coming 
evening, uprose the roofs and spires of Paris—Paris, where she had 
reigned idol of its Court and leader of its Noblesse; Paris, where she 
had wielded more than a Sovereign’s sway; Paris, where she had sunk in 
all the bitterness of her fall. She swept onward, fast and blindly, through 
the glades and gardens, her lips white, her teeth set, her frame qui- 
vering with the shame of that day’s degradation, till a branch of one 
of the early roses struck her across the brow, and called her to herself 
with its sharp physical pain. The flowers swung in the sunlight—the 
flowers which, with that more poetic element mingling in her nature, she 
had ever loved and interwoven with her beauty. Now, they recalled a 
thousand ghastly memories ; with a rapid gesture she broke them asunder, 
and tore and scattered their fragrant leaves upon the earth: she was, 
even as those roses, a lying loveliness with a canker at the core! And, 
with a passionate moan of pain, Marion Vavasour sank down upon the 
stone steps of the terrace to which she had unconsciously taken her 
way, and, sinking her graceful, haughty head upon her hands, gave free 
vent—in solitude—to the bitterness of a fallen pride, to the misery of a 
world-wide degradation. } 

Yet even this luxury of loneliness she was denied : 

** You suffer now !” 

The words, hissed in her ear in strange ill-spoken French, made her 
start and rise with her old proud imperiousness, yet with something of 
fear ; for the ruthless vengeance which pursued her had, now that its 
worst was wrought, left its terror upon her, and in her nature, as in the 
panther’s, something of cowardice rau side by side with cruelty. Bend- 
ing above her, over the grey ivy-hung coping, she saw the dark figure of 
@ vagrant woman ; it was the Bohemian, Redempta, who had stood there 
watching her, with a dark hot flush warming the pale olive of her 
features, and lending them new life and light—a flush of thirsty joy. 
For to the wild, half-savage nature which had known no God but its 
love, no law but its instincts, revenge looked great and holy: a just 
peace-offering to the beloved dead. 

To Marion Vavasour she was unknown—her face, though twice beheld, 
unremembered—and, in vague alarm, she glanced around, and saw that 
she had wandered so far to the outskirts of the grounds that she was only 
surrounded by woodland, with none within call; her hand instinctively 
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sought for gold, and tendered it in alms to this gipsy, whose gaze filled 
her with a nameless terror, thus suddenly met in her hour of solitude, in 
her day of bitterness. A smile, mournful in its utter disdain, crossed the 
lips of the Bohemian, and she motioned it aside with that calm dignity 
with which nature had dowered her: 

“Should I touch your gold if I were starving! I came for a richer 
guerdon than all the wealth of empires—I came to see you suffer ! ” 

“ Suffer—suffer !——”’ 

She repeated the word vaguely, mechanically ; in that moment of 
abandonment her nerves were unstrung, her strength beaten down, and 
the defiance she had assumed for the world had but left her the more 
exhausted and heart-sick with the faintness of despair. She could not 
resent the Bohemian’s words, but only dimly marvelled at them. 

The gipsy looked at her, a smile lighting her eyes, and breaking up 
from the immutable melancholy of her face, while her brown hand 
clenched on the white, soft arm of Marion Vavasour : 

“ Ay! I have toiled, and laboured, and endured for that, only for that 
—to see you suffer! You were the murderess of Mare Lennartson, the 
slayer of what I loved. Ah! false fornicatress, did you never hear his 
blood cry out for vengeance ?—did you think to smile and sin, and drag 
men down to hell with all your loveliness, and never have your crime 
come back to you? You slew him—and you laughed at his death! You 
slew him—but I have avenged him! I have been ou your trail day and 
night, and year after year; I burrowed to your secret at last, and 1 gave 
it to Strathmore to destroy you. You suffer !—your lips are white, your 
eyes are dim, your face is haggard—you suffer! You have eaten of 
such bitterness as you gave; you have fallen from your proud estate ; 
you will die in lowest infamy! God has given me vengeance—God has 
given me vengeance ! ig 

The words broke swift and fierce from the Bohemian’s lips, with all 
the ferocious passion of her savage race, her eyes glittering, her voice 
triumphant, her hand clenching harder on the delicate arm she bruised 
in her grip, as she watched the woman she had hated and pursued shrink 
back and shiver, and turn sick under her stripes, as the scourged under 
those of the lash! Then the glow faded from her dark-olive cheek, the 
vengeful lust and joy from her gleaming eyes; she loosened her hold, and 
threw up her arms with a wild, piteous gesture to Heaven: 

“ Oh, God! thou givest me Vengeance, but thou canst not give me 
back the Dead! She suffers!—she suffers !—but he ja 

The shrill, agonised cry died in a broken moan, her arms fell, her head 
drooped ; she stood livid, mute, motionless as a statue. For in this law- 
less, vagrant woman, born of savage blood and bred by savage laws, 
brute instincts were outweighed by one great love; and: that love 
turned even the long yearned-for hour of her vengeance to dead ashes, 
to withered fruit—for Vengeance could not give her back her dead! 

Her eyes dwelt on the face of Marion Vavasour with a fixed and life- 
less gaze of unutterable melancholy, of fathomless pain, and her voice 
came slowly and hoarsely from her lips : 

“I have smitten you, but I cannot make you render back the life that 
you destroyed! I revenge, but I cannot recal! He is dead, and my 
youth lies with him in the grave; though I wring you with every tor- 
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ture, I cannot undo your work! Yet—when you live in shame, and 
die in infamy, you will remember the woman who loved, yet was forsaken 
by him, avenged him on you, who betrayed and drove him to his death ! 
If you had spared him, you had been spared !”’ 

Then she turned, and moved slowly away with her head bowed, pass- 
ing out of sight through the leafy os of the trees; and Marion Vava- 
sour stood alone, with the chill of a great aud nameless terror upon her. 
Her hands clenched on the stone coping as if for support, her eyes swam; 
she shivered in the mellow sunlight, she recoiled under the chastisement 
of the great sins which had found her out, and come home to her—fruit 
of the seed sown. She shuddered there, where she stood in the warm 
evening air, and crouched down like a thing of guilt, while the dank dew 
stood on her fair, proud brow. And, as though led by the hand of an 
avenging angel, her eyes, dim in her bitter, throbbing misery, uncon- 
sciously followed the circling sweep of a white-winged swallow skimming 
the surface of the earth; and as they pursued the bird’s flight, fell on the 
place where it rested, a block of marble, lying amidst green luxuriance 
of spring-tide flowers and the leaves of drooping trees, which bore the 
name of the dead below: 

Bertie ERRO.L, 
AGED 33, 
Murdered by the Hand of his Friend. 


The grounds of the villa touched the cemetery of Auteuil; beyond, 
well-nigh at her feet, lay the grave of the man whom her lie had given 
to death, with the brief record carved there by the remorse of his as- 
sassin, And she, who believed in no God, believed at last in retribution, 
and stood there paralysed and stricken with a deadly fear, looking down 
on the tomb where the swallow rested and the sunlight played! Yet, still 
—still, the soul of this woman knew neither remorse nor repentance, for 
these, if they take their spring from crime, yet are holy and purifying 
while they scathe. But only as the panther in its mortal painm grows 
fresh ahungered for the death grapple in its blind instinct of revenge, 
so she in hers grew athirst for added evil—evil which should smite him 
who had been the companion in her sin, yet who had pursued her as 
though he were guiltless—evil which should blast the life that had de- 
stroyed her own, and strike to the dust the iron will that had stricken 
her—evil in which she should hiss back into the ear of Strathmore the 
words with which he had doomed her: “ Such merey as you gave I give 
to you—no more !” 


IV. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Over that grave the twilight shadows stole, the evening dews gathered 
in the spring violets which clustered round the marble, the birds went to 
roost in the boughs which swayed above, and the first faint light of the 
young moon fell across the letters of the inseription, carved deep into 
the stone as though to stand there, in their recorded crime, through all 
change of season and all wear of time, eternal as the sin of which the 
told. She—his murderess—had gone some hours past; and by the grave, 
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unconscious that she had been there before him,. and there sworn a vow 
of vengeance ruthless as his own, stood the companion and the avenger 
of her guilt. Always thus in solitude and in the stillness of the night 
Strathmore came hither ; often, very often, for his nature was too brave 
and too proud to spare itself one tittle of its chastisement, and the love 
which he had borne the man whom he had slaughtered, seemed. to well 
up in deeper tenderness as everything else in him grew harder, colder, 
and more merciless. A command he could not resist seemed to impel 
him to come there as men go to the scene of their past crimes, and to 
stand beside the record of his guilt, beside the tomb where the life his 
hand had slain in all its glory and its youth, lay rotting to decay in the 
womb of the black, dank earth. 

There, with his head bowed on the cold marble, and his hands clenched 
on the wet grass that already covered the ground, he often lay through 
many hours of long, lonely nights; in what remorse God alone saw. 
He would have poured out, his own life like water, to bring back the life 
that he had slain. 

He stood there now, gazing down upon the white shining stone and 
the dark leaves which swayed against it; he felt as though some atone- 
ment had been wrought to Erroll by the vengeance which the day just 
passed had crowned. Had his arm ever paused in the blow he had 
struck to the assassin of one and the betrayer of both, it would have 
been nerved and steeled afresh by the memory of the dead. Beneath the 
polished ice, the courtly worldliness of Strathmore’s character, lay the 
fierce, untamable nature of the Indian, or the untutored Southern, 
their passions, their love, their vengeance ; to him there was not alone 
revenge in that which he had wrought on the traitress who had stained 
his hands in blood ; there was a wild justice done, there was a duty 
expiated to the dead in the retribution which had pursued the mur- 
deress. 

As he stood there in the shadowy light, while the moon streamed upon 
the sepulchre lying at his feet, the solitude, which reigned unbroken about 
Erroll’s grave, for the first time was shared, and on his ear fell the low, 
mellow, chanting voice of Redempta the gipsy. 

“English lord, I have given you your vengeance! Is it sweet in 
your teeth, or has-it turned to ashes as you ate ?” 

He started as her form suddenly rose from the depths of the woodland 
gloom and stood before him by the grave; but the chill smile which had 
so much of cruelty came on his lips as he glauced at her. 

“ Redempta, the only thing in life whose sweetness never palls, and 
cannot die, is vengeance.” 

Her deep, lustrous eyes, which were now heavy and weary, gleamed 
for the moment with the evil which glittered in his own, as at the touch 
of fresh flame dying embers leap to life. 

“ Ay, ay, she has suffered! Ihave seen misery gather in her eyes, 
‘and shame bowing her head to the dust, | have watched her shiver under 
the seorn of derisive laughter, and I have heard her moan with pain like 
a hopeless, fallen thing. She has suffered! That cannot escape me !— 
that cannot be undone! I have avenged him, and now 4 





Her voice dropped, and she was silent, while over the lurid light of 
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her eyes a humid softness gathered, and her lips trembled with a voice- 
less movement—her thoughts were with the dead. For the heart of 
the woman was in pain, and sickened with the futility of a revenge 
which could not yield her back what she had loved; it knew not the 
exultant and pitiless lust of the man, which rioted in vengeance, and fed 
on its knowledge, and its memory, insatiate and unpalled. For there 
was this wide difference between the passions of their souls: hers sprang 
from love which still lived and was deathless, his from love which had 
become hatred, and in that hatred lost all other sense. 

Strathmore glanced at her in the gloaming; he owed this woman 
much, since he owed her the first secret of his power over the life which 
he had pursued and hunted down ; and the sole price which the Bohemian 
had asked or taken had been that which she had first named: “ to see her 
suffer,” 

He stretched out his hand with some Louis d’or: 

“ Redempta, you are ill-clad and in want; take these now, and in the 
future I will serve you.” 

She signed aside the proffered gift with a proud gesture of denial, 
and on her face came a strange smile, derisive yet melancholy : 

* My lord! I told you long ago that Redempta the vagrant, took no 

rice for that which she brought you—no wage for her vengeance. Since 
fis hand lay in mine, no man’s gold has soiled it; and with the future I 
have no share; my work is done. The future is for you: it lies before 
you ; go whither it beckons !” 

As the Czeschen words were uttered in the monotonous, chanting re- 
citative in which she spoke, to the memory of each recurred the spring 
night far away in Bohemia, when the ruddy gleam of the gipsy-fires had 
shone through the aisles of the pinewoods, and when from the slumbering 
passions written on the brow she had made sure prophecy of all which, 
when they should awaken, would scorch and devastate the life. And her 
hand closed on his arm in a grasp which he could not have shaken from 
him without violence, while her eyes dwelt on him where he stood in 
the gloom, and studied his face with the same fixed, dreamy gaze with 
which she had looked on him then: a look which had much of com- 
passion. : 

‘I have no future, but one waits for you; you must-reap as you have 
sown ; you must gather the harvest, and eat of the fruit of your past. It 
is the inexorable law! The past has been wrought by your own hand ; 
but the future will escape you. You will seek to build anew, and lo! the 
curse of the dead sin will rest on your work, and the structure will crumble, 
falling to ashes as it reaches its fairest. The sin of the guilty has been 
avenged, but the sin to the innocent will never be washed away. You 
will be great and powerful, and success will go with you, and fame; but 
the blood-stain will be on your hand for ever, and when you have made 
atonement, behold it will die in your grasp, and through you will the 
guiltless be stricken !” . 

The words in her Czeschen tongue fell slowly and melodiously in the 
silence in her mournful and monotonous recitation, while her eyes dwelt 
on his face with their vague, fathomless gaze. Her hand dropped from 
his arm and left him free : 
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“Tn the future you will remember the words of Redempta. We shall 
meet no more—farewell!”’ 

She turned from him, and, with the swift, noiseless movement peculiar 
to her tribe, was lost in the veiling shadows of the night. He stood 
motionless where she had left him, in the dull, grey light as the moon 
passed behind the clouds of the east. Again at her words ran a ghastly 
chill, as at the touch of steel in a vital wound; less from their prophec 
than from their truth; the future stretched before him, darkened for all 
time, by the shadow of remembered guilt. His hand might pioneer his 
road to power, and reap him honour in the sight of men, but there for 
ever on it must rest the stain of innocent blood. His life might pass 
onwards in the fulness of years and the ripeness of triumph, but there 
for ever at its core must lie the curse of an inexpiable guilt. 

Never to lose it, ever to bear it through all the years to come, that 
burden of life taken, never to be restored, of sin wrought, never to be 
undone! Veiled in the mist of hidden years, who knew * guiltless life 
that guilt might strike? who knew what retribution might be coiled and 
waiting to take its vengeance for the unforgotten crime ? who knew where 
the after-harvest of that deadly sin might be reaped and garnered ? 

The future! the future! He had said in his soul, ‘* vengeance to the 
Living, but to the Dead, atonement.” Standing there beside the grave 
of him whom he had slain, while the words of the prophecy echoed in his 
ear, the vision of the years to come seemed to rise and swarm about him, 
and rend, and tear, and shatter from his hands the work of Expiation. 


That night the Seine wound slowly and darkly through the open 
country and under the pale, clear stars, and through the rich glades of 
woodland towards the city, there to grow black and sullen beneath the 
arches of dim-lit bridges, and to wash the low walls of the dreary Morgue, 
and to see the yellow candle faintly burning above the iron cradle of the 
Enfans Trouvés, and the thousand lights gleaming bright along the palace 
facade of the Tuileries. 

And where the river was still clear, and cool, and fresh, ere it had 
reached the evil heat and brooding shadows of the city, where green leaves 
still swayed into its water, and in its depths the starlight gleamed, where 
its darkness was still repose, and its silence holy, a human form hovered 
on its brink, bending wearily towards the tranquil gliding waters, where 
the water-lily floated, and the hush of night seemed visibly to rest. 

It was so cool, so serene, so peaceful : to lie there lulled to dreamy death 
by the cadence of its ebb and flow, and know no more the passionate pain 
the breathless tumult, the vain despair, and the unending bitterness of 
life, were this not wisdom, oh ye who suffer ? 

It looked so to her; for her soul was weary of its travail, and her 
heart was fain to be at rest. She looked far across the dark and silent 
country, where no living thing stirred, and upward ‘to the stars, whose 
white light fell upon her deep and melancholy eyes: her hands were 
pressed upon her bosom, and her lips moved in faint, broken words : 

“‘T have avenged thee. What have I more to do with life?” 

Her head drooped upon her breast, and she leaned nearer and nearer 
towards the waters, where the quiet stars were shining, and the pale lilies 
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slowly floating in their shroud of leaves, where were oblivion, and peace, 
and death; and in the silence she listened to the tranquil murmuring of 
the tide. And as she thus leaned nearer and nearer yet towards that 
cool and restful place, in her weary eyes shone the gleam of unshed tears, 
-and in her face a new light came as on the face of one who, having been 
long prisoned in the loneliness of exile, beholds escape at last, and 
liberty and rest. 

From her parted lips a whisper stole, broken and yearning, on the hush 
of night : 

“* My love! my love! I come !” 

And in the silence there was the dull moan of severed waters, and the 
troubled lilies trembled on the river's breast: then, with a sighing sound, 
the winds swept over them, and all was still. 

The waters flowed on upon their changeless course. 


Through the summer night the river wound its way under the radiance 
of the stars, and bore her with it more gently than life, more tenderly 
than human hands. The waters flowed on with liquid melancholy 
murmur, and the dead body of the Bohemian floated down the stream in 
its serene and solemn rest, finding repose at last after the heat and tra- 
vail, the passton and the pain, of many years. To her untaught, unfet- 
tered soul, love had been God, and vengeance, Duty; and death was 
ransom justly won, after a mission justly wrought; death in her wild, 
instinetive, barbarie creed was sure reunion with him for whom she had 
suffered and been sacrificed, and to whom her life had been unceasingly 
consecrated even to the last, if erring in its revenge, yet heroic in its 
martyrdom. 

The waters bore her onwards slowly, softly, as merciful hands bear the 
bier of the dead ; now im the cool shadow of the leaves, now in the clear 
sheen of holy stars, while on her upturned brow and her closed eyes the 
moonlight shone with fair and peaceful gleam, and im her dark, floating 
hair the stainless lilies wound, and through the hush of night the winds 
gently breathed over the surface of the waters, which murmured low about 
her in pitying whisper : 

“ Rest m peace, O human soul! And blame her not for sin which had 
its root in love, you great and countless criminals upon earth, whose lust 
is avarice, and whose god is self.” 
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THE BALLADS AND TRADITIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
PART THE First. 


Tue singular wild tales of Northern Europe have, for the most part, 
come down to our times in rude, and yet often most elaborately artificial 
metre, as embodied in the alliterative verses of the old Teelandic Skalds, 
and in the popular ballads of a later period, which have recently excited 
so much attention m Scandinavia. Many a wild and curious tale, which 
would otherwise have passed away into oblivion, has been kept alive by the 
beauty of the verses in which it was enshrined. These glorious old Scandi- 
navian ballads are precious relics, indeed, of a former condition of society ; 
in their rude stanzas are embodied pictures so vivid of times long gone 
by, that they, and they alone, seem to us to roll back the mists of ages 
that have settled over the scenes that they describe, and — us to 
the wild Northern coast, where the merman and the water-kelpie, the 
sea-trow and the land-trow, the elf and the kobold of the mine, still hold 
undisputed dominion. 

In the comparison we purpose to institute of the legends of various 
countries of the North of Europe, it will be shown that, wherever the 
Northman, the progenitor of our justly-prized Anglo-Saxon race, has 
ruled, and especially in those localities where his sway was longest main- 
tained, there exists a marvellous similarity of legend, a wonderful identity 
of character in the popular belief. The same ballad, varied in its in- 
eidents, but identical in its plot, is often to be met with in half a dozen 
different languages of the North, in countries which now have but little 
communication with each other. The Breton and the Swede, the Ice- 
lander and the Lowland Scot, have ballads so alike in their construction, 
so identical even in their very words, that we cannot hesitate to believe 
in their common origin. The noble old Scottish ballad of the Loch- 
maben Harper has its exact counterpart in Danish, while the same 
legend, clothed in various garbs, exists, as we shall afterwards show, in 
many other Northern lands. Nay, had we but space, we could trace 
these Northern traditions still farther back to their common origin, fol- 
lowing them across the wild plains of Russia into the arid steppes of 
Tartary, till we find them glowing in rich Eastern dress amid the flower 
gardens of Cashmere, or on the fertile shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Thither, however, we shall not follow them;’we shall not touch on 
Sanskrit or any other Eastern poetry, but eonfine ourselves to regions 
nearer home, and more suitable to our Northern imaginations. 

We have been accustomed to look upon our own favoured isle, and 
especially the Northern part of it, as the true home of romantic poetry. 
The ballad minstrelsy of Scotland is undoubtedly copious and:rich. The 
collections of Scott and of Motherwell, of Buchan and of Chambers, are 
mines of wealth, but they are not the sole depositaries of ‘the legendary 
lore of the North. ‘They are, indeed, but a tithe of the wondrous folk- 
lore of the rest of Northern Europe. Iceland and Ferro, Norway and 
Sweden, Denmark and Holstein, Germany and Brittany, have each 
yielded vast treasures of this kind, and in all these countries, within the 
last forty years, learned and diligent men have laboured to rescue from 
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oblivion the fast-fading traditions and the rich quaint ballads of remoter 
districts. For years we have been engaged in collecting the national 

try of the North, from the time when, in 1836, we purchased in the 
exchange at Copenhagen the collection of Danish ballads known as the 
Kempe Viser, down to the magnificent quarto edition of the same bal- 
lads, now editing by Svend Grundtvig at Copenhagen. In Swedish, we 
have the collections of Geijer, of Arfwidson, and of Afzelius ; in Norse 
(and twenty years ago an English reviewer seriously told the public that 
Norway had no national traditions or ballads), there is the voluminous 
work of Landstadt, and that of Sophus Bugge, with the prose folk-lore 
of Faye and of Asbjérnsen and Moe, while Hammershaimb and Lyngbye 
have given us the ballads and traditions of Faroe, and Jon Sigurdsson is 
now publishing those of Iceland. Throughout the whole of the North 
of Europe the attention of the learned has been awakened to the import- 
ance of the national folk-lore, but the results of their labours have hard] 
as yet been noticed in our island. From the vast stores within our waa 
we could select material for an evening with the old Northern deities, 
collating and examining the traditionary ballads of Iceland, of Ferro, and 
of Norway, which show how long the belief in Thor and Odin, in Freya 
and in Baldur, existed after their altars were overthrown. Or, with 
Afzelius and Konrad Maurer, we might enter upon that deeply-interest- 
ing period, when the light of Christianity, borne chiefly by missionaries 
from our own island, confronted the savage Pagan priesthood in the 
sacred groves of Upsala, or carried the banner of the cross into the rude 
temples of Iceland. Each of these periods has left its traces in Northern 
ballad literature—traces deeply interesting to the historian, to the Chris- 
tian, and to the archzologist, but without a parallel in our own legendary 
lore. Then, gradually as we proceed still farther down the stream of 
time, we are greeted by the notes of the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism, till the adherents of heathendom are erased from the page of 
song, and their place is supplied by the weird creations of the popular 
belief, the elves and fairies, the dwarfs and monsters of the deep. 

And here, at this precise period, begins our own legendary poetry, our 
noble Scottish ballads, our Welsh and Irish traditions, and the few 
romantic tales in verse that England can boast of. It may be said that 
when the vast fabric of Northern heathen belief fell before the onslaught 
of Christianity, its shattered fragments were borne away into obscure 
nooks and corners, where they lingered long with a borrowed and altered 
' light ; but still they retained something of their supposed marvellous 
origin. Thus, the mysterious ocean which plays so large a part in the 
old Scandinavian mythology became the haunt of the merman, the rocks 
and fjords were the resort of the water-kelpie, and the trold, or trow, 
and Nekken, or Nick, the fallen spirit, ever weeping for his lost or doubt- 
ful salvation, strikes his harp upon the rivers. In the mountains are the 
dverga, or dwarfs, and the fearful Kobold, the dark genius of the mine, 
and with them the Huldra, fairest of women in front, but hollow as: a 
trough behind, and with the ugly appendage of a cow’s-tail, which she 
ever seeks to hide from mortal view. Far up upon the field sits, trans- 
formed into stone, the mighty Jutul, the giant of the North and the 


bitterest foe of Christianity, and at his feet lies the huge rock which he 
was in the act of casting at some Christian church when arrested and 


petrified by a higher power. 
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To these traditions and ballads, as not unknown in our language, we 
will now address ourselves. We will commence with the denizens of the 
sea, the merman and the comely mermaiden, half-fish, half-human, car- 
nivorous and treacherous in some legends, but gentle, confiding, and 
miserably betrayed in others. We find these inhabitants of the ocean 
spoken of in the earliest literature of the North. There is a curious and 
very little-known work upon the manners, customs, &c., of the North, 
“ The Speculum Regale; or, Kongs Skugg Sio,” supposed to have been 
written in Nordland, beyond the Arctic Circle, about the year 1200, and 
in this remarkable book the merman, and other sea-monsters, are spoken 
of at great length. The belief in these supernatural beings has prevailed, 
and, we may say, does yet prevail, over a great portion of Northern 
Europe. The Shetland fisherman firmly believes in their existence, and 
that they are fallen angels deprived of half of their human shape, and 
undergoing, in the wild seas of the Northern Isles, a long and dreary 
punishment, uncertain whether they ever will regain that glorious heaven 
they once inhabited. In the character of these sea-monsters, as depicted 
in the Northern ballads, there is a wondrous mixture of simplicity and 
ferocity, of mental weakness and supernatural bodily strength. In the 
fine old Scandinavian ballad of “ Agnes and the Merman,” “ Agnete og 
Havmanden,” these characteristics are well brought out. A fair daughter 
of Denmark is wooed by the merman. She accepts his love, and de- 
scends with him to the depths of the ocean, where they live happily 
together for many years, and seven children are the fruit of their union. 
But we will give the ballad as translated from one of the Danish versions. 
The translations are from various sources; some are well executed, but 
many are but indifferent as to versification, seeking only to render faith- 
fully the original meaning : 


On the Hoieloft’s bridge young Agnes stood, 
When a merman uprose from the salt-sea flood. 


“ And Agnes list what I say to thee, 
Wilt thou my cherished and loved one be 


“ And that, in truth, I consent to be, 
If thou’lt take me to dwell down under the sea.” 


a 


He has stopped her ears, and her mouth he closed, 
And soon ’neath the deep green sea they reposed. 


And there they dwelt till eight years were o’er, 
Seven sons to the merman Agnes bore. 


Agnes, she sate by the cradle and sung 
When she heard the sweet bells of England rung ; 


Agnes she stood the merman before, 
“Oh, let me go back to the kirk once more !” 


The loving merman grants her request, but on condition that she re- 
turns to her children. As she enters the church, her mother espies her, 
and, following her in, seats herself beside her, and questions her as to her 
absence : 


“Oh! list now, Agnes, what to thee I say, 
Where hast thou been these eight years away ?” 


“Oh! I have been down ’neath the ocean blue, 
Seven sons I bore to the merman true !” 
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But the time seems long to the affectionate merman. He rises from the 
deep, and s to the church door; he may not enter the sacred 
ce, for a fallen spirit, and unbaptised : 


As at the church door the merman calls, 
The figures turn round on the old church walls. 


His hair like the beaten gold it shone, 
But his eye was a mild and a peaceful one. 


But his power over his wife is gone; she is within the kirk, which he may 
not enter; but he sorrowfully entreats her to return, telling her that the 
small bairns long for her under the sea. She remains obdurate, and as a 
last resource he begs her to remember 


The wee bairn in the cradle, the dearest of all. 


Bat all in vain, the Christian mother will sacrifice her dearest ties rather 
than be deprived of religious consolations, and the poor sorrowing merman 
departs to his desolate home. ‘Such is the end of this version from the 
Danish, of which there are no less than nine varieties. There is some- 
thing exquisitely simple and pathetic in the prayer of the forsaken mer- 
man. He seeks not to influence his wife to return by her love for himself, 
but strikes at the truest chord in a woman’s heart, her affection for her 
children, and especially for the little infant in the cradle. 

In one of the other versions the merman, in giving Agnes permission to 
return to earth, obliges her to promise that she will not bow her head at 
the time the priest names the holy name, and that she will not place her- 
self in her mother’s seat in church. Agnes does both, and the merman’s 
power over her is broken. There is a pleasant prose version of the legend 
current about Aarhuus, in Denmark : 

“ Once upon a time, a poor couple lived at Frisenborg, in the parish of 
Aarhuus. They had an only daughter, called Gretha (or Margaret). 
One day they sent her down to the sea-shore to get sand, and while she 
was filling her apron with the sand, a merman rose up from the sea. His 
beard was greener than the salt ocean itself, but he was a goodly man 
withal, and spoke fair to the girl, ‘Come with me, Gretha, I will give 
you as much silver as your heart can desire.’ ‘That would be no bad 
thing,’ said she, ‘ for we have not much of that article at home.’ So she 
consented, and he took her by the wrist and conducted her to the bottom 
of the sea, and in due time she became the mother of five children. A 
long time had now elapsed, and she had almost forgotten all her Christian 
faith, when, as she sat one feast-day morning with her youngest child on 
her lap, she heard the bells ringing for church. Immediately she was 
seized with a vehement desire to return to earth, and to go to church once 
more. And as she sat and sighed, and the salt tears rolled down her 
cheeks, her grief was noticed by the merman, and he inquired the cause. 
Then she right heartily besought him, and gave him many fair words, that 
she might once more go unto ‘the church. The merman could not resist 
the sight of her tears, so he brought her up to the land, commanding her 
to return as speedily as possible to her children. And while they were in 
the middle of the service the merman came to the church door, and called 
out, ‘Gretha! Gretha! She heard him, but thought she would stay the 
service out. And when service was done he came again and stood at the 
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church door, and called out, ‘Gretha, Gretha, come quickly !’ but she 
would not obey. And the third’time he came, and cried out, ‘ Gretha, 
Gretha, come quickly, thy children want thee at home.’ And as she did 
not come he began to weep bitterly, and went down under the sea. But 
Gretha from that time remained with her parents, and let the merman 
take charge of her poor little children, and often may his weeping and 
lamentation be heard from the deep.” 

There sre at least five German versions of this ballad, and in some of 
these the incidents are more tragical. When the merman finds all his 
pone of no avail, he brings up her seven children from their ocean 

ome, and ranging them before her in the churchyard, asks what he must 
do with them without their mother. Agnete, in a careless, off-hand way, 
says she will take three and he may take three also. ‘ And the seventh, 
the infant, we will divide too!” shouts the exasperated merman; and with 
that he tears the babe into two pieces, and casts one half at the feet of 
the horrified mother. 

I have said that we have no English ballad corresponding to the one 
just spoken of, but we have sundry legends from the northern Isles of 
Shetland, and one recently-discovered ballad of undoubted antiquity, re- 
ferring to a similar belief. The merman of the north isles is the * mar- 
mennil” of Faroe, and of this last sea monster we can give an original 
description from Faroe, obtained only two or three years ago, and truly 
curious, as exhibiting the strong belief that yet prevails in the existence of 
these supernatural beings. 

“The marmennil is like to a man in shape, but hath somewhat longer 
fingers. It dwells in the sea, and is often very troublesome to the fisher- 
man by biting off the bait from his hooks, or by fastening the latter at the 
bottom of the sea, so that the‘fisherman must fain cast the line overboard. 
Should the marmennil by chance get hooked, he is so skilful with his 
fingers that he can unknot the small cord by which the hook is bound to 
the line, and so free himself. But the peasant Anfinn, of Eldevill, on 
Ostorven, once got his hook fast in the hand of a marmennil, so that he 
could not unloose himself, and was thus drawn up into the boat, when 
Anfinn made the sign of the cross over him as he rose to the surface, 
otherwise he could not have got him into the boat. Anfinn took him 
home and kept him in the hearthplace, but he would eat nothing but the 
bait used for fish, and to keep him still the peasant was obliged every 
afternoon to make the sign of the cross in the four corners of the hearth- 
place. ‘The marmennil was right useful to Anfinn in fishing, for when 
the boat was rowed over a shoal of fish he would laugh and ‘play, and 
then they put out the limes and always got abundance of fish, particularly 
when the marmennil held his finger in the sea. Anfinn kept him a long 
time, but once he forgot to make the sign of the eross over him when he 
put him into the boat, and when they got out to sea the creature slipped 
over the boat’s side into the water and was never seen again.” 

In Shetland at the present day, though the mermaid and the merman 
are often spoken of, and even within this century have been reported as 
appearing in the Shetland seas, yet the supernatural qualities of these 
fabulous beings are to a great extent attributed to a real living ereature, 
a denizen of the Northern Ocean, and not altogether a stranger on our 
own coasts. This is the seal, or “‘selchie,’”’ as he is termed in Shetland, 
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of which two principal species are met with in the North. It is of the 
larger of these two kinds, the great grey seal, or ‘‘haaf-fish,” that the 
wildest legends are repeated. Both in Shetland and in Iceland there is 
a great identity of traditionary legend about these creatures. The Shet- 
lander, as we have already told you, regards them as fallen angels, and 
the Icelander has a still more curious belief regarding them. They are 
thought to be the descendants of the host of Pharaoh of Egypt, that 
was submerged in the Red Sea, and hence their name of Pharaoslithar, or 
Pharaoh’s servants, is given them. Of course the larger seals were the 
great captains and generals of the army of the Egyptian monarch, and 
the Icelanders have a wild tradition of an enormous seal that inhabits the 
Lagarfliot River, and perhaps may have been King Pharaoh himself. 
They believe the seals to be in reality human beings, but that they are 
doomed to dwell under the ocean, and can only once a year doff their 
seal-skins and appear as men. And we confess there is something inex- 
pressibly human, a wondrous softness and intelligence, in the full, round 
eye of the seal, as we have often seen them in the warm, still northern 
twilight night in Shetland, on the rocks, or when they rose suddenly 
beside our boat in the calm, rock-girt inlets. The night on which the 
seals resume their human shape is the “ Johannis nacht,” the 24th of June, 
the great night when witchcraft holds full revel over the North. Then 
the seals leave the ocean, and dance and feast on the sea-shore, but if sur- 
prised by a human being they snatch up their seal-skins and resume their 
animal shape. Many of our readers will probably remember the beautiful 
legend of Gjoga, the fair seal surprised by a Shetlander at one of these 
midnight revels, and who, as he had possessed himself of her seal-skin, 
forced her to accompany him home, and to become his wife. The same 
story is current in Iceland, and that, when\on one occasion the husband 
forgot to take with him the key of the chest in which he kept the talis- 
manic garment, he found on his return his spouse and her seal-skin gone 
for ever. Still, though she could rot resist the temptation of going back 
among Pharaoh’s people, her mother’s love drew her to the children she 
had left on land, and often, when they walked along the shore, a large 
seal followed them close to the beach, and cast up fine fish and pretty 
shells at the feet of her little ones. 

There is another wild tradition, still current in Shetland, of a boat’s 
crew having gone out to the Ve Skerries, a group of low rocks lying out 
in the Atlantic, to the west of Papa Stour, to kill the seals which abound 
there. After making great havoc among these gentle animals, they were 
surprised by a sudden storm, and obliged to leave with such precipitation, 
that one of the crew was abandoned on the rocks. Soon he saw, as the 
moon rose, the seals floating around him, and lamenting their fallen com- 
rades till one large seal, more compassionate than the rest, took pity on 
the poor forsaken wretch, and offered to convey him back to the mainland 
if he would recover for her the skin of her son, who was among the 
slain. 

To this day the Orkney men go out to a wild solitary rock, the Soulis- 
kerry, lying to the me 4 of Sutherland, and often return home loaded 


with spoil, both in birds and seal-skins. ‘Till within a very recent period 
we knew of no tradition regarding this great haunt of the gannet and the 
seal, but a few years ago a remarkable ballad was recovered in a remote 
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district of Shetland, referring to this spot, and embodying the supernatural 
ideas of the North in respect to the seal. In this rude legend it is the 
seal that woos and wins a fair daughter of earth. I have found no corre- 
sponding ballad in the Scandinavian collections, yet from the refrain, “Ba 
lilla qven !” and the general type of the story, we deem it to be of Scan- 
dinavian origin. When we were in the island of Foulah, in 1834, there 
was then living an old man, Henry Hendrikson, and his daughter, who 
could both recite a long ballad, in corrupted Norse, of the strife of the 
Earls of Orkney for the King of Norway’s daughter. In the hallad of 
the “Great Seal of Souliskerry” a fair maiden has been wooed and won 
by this supernatural being under his human form. Lonely and sad, she 
sits nursing a babe, the fruit of theirunion. She knows not the name of 
her admirer, nor ‘yet his dwelling-place. 


THE GREAT SELCHIE OF SOULISKERRY. 


Ane eardly nourrice sits and sin 
And aye she sings “‘ Ba lilla qven,” 
“ Little ken I my bairnie’s faither, 
Far less the lan that he staps in.” 


Then ane arose at her bed fute, 
An a grumly ghaist I’m sure was he, 
“Here am I thy bairnie’s faither, 
Altho’ that 1 be not comelie. 


“Tam a man upo the lan, 
An I’m a selchie in the sea, 
An when I’m far and far frae lan, 
My dwelling is in Sule skerry.” 


“It was na weel,” quo’ the maiden fair, 
“It was na well indeed,” quo’ she, 

“That the grit selchie of Souliskerry 
Shud ha cum an aught a bairn to me.” 


Now he has taen a purse 0’ gowd, 
An he has pit it upo her knee, 
Saying, “‘Gie to me my lile young sune, 
An tak thee up thy nourrice fee. 
Tt sall cum to pass on a simmer’s-day, 
Whan the sunne shines het on ilka stane, 
That I will tak my lile young sune, 
An teach him for to swim the faem. 


* An ye sall marry a proud gunner, 
An evi] gunner I’m sure he’ll be, 

An the vera first shot that ere he shoots 
He’ll shoote baith my young son and me.” 


The retributive justice that the selchie in this wild ballad prophesies as 
his lot is no uncommon feature in the Scandinavian se Most of 
their alliances with the children of the earth prove unfortunate. 

The Norse ballads of Rosmer Havmand form no exception to this 
rule. On whichever side the alliance is sought, the supernatural party 
is the eventual sufferer. Old Rosmer, the merman, has won his bride 


from among the fair daughters of Scandinavia, by the offer of much 
gold and his plighted troth, and the maiden consents to share his sub- 
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marine existence. Meanwhile, her parents seek for her far and wide, and 
her brothers one ‘by one go forth in quest of their lost sister, till, none 
of them returning, her youngest brother discovers her, after shipwreck 
of his vessel, in the merman’s halls. There are many versions of this 
noble old ballad, and in several of the languages of the North. In most 
of them, the brothers rig out a noble vessel, and sail into. the northern 
seas, where, for months and years they are buffeted about by storm and 
wave, till they are shipwrecked on. the coast of Iceland. The youngest 
brother alone escapes, and sinks down ito the blue ocean, till he reaches 
afair hall, wherein he sees a lady whom he recognises as his long-lost: 
sister, and is recognised in his turn. But she greets him with looks of 
terror, for her husband Rosmer, when he returns, will tear him limb from 
limb. Here the tale runs parallel with one of our own well-known 
nursery legends, for, as Rosmer approaches, the walls of his dwelling 
shake with his ponderous tread, and on entering he exclaims, like our 
nursery giant, ‘‘ There hath been here a Christian man,” 


** With fie, and foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man,” 


as Edgar says, in King Lear, and as all nursery tales bear witness. His 
wife answers : 

“There flew a raven o’er the house 

With a man’s bone in his beak ; 

He cuist it in, I cuist it out 

As fast as ere I mout.” 


But at length she confesses that her brother has come and is concealed 
in the house, and prevails on Rosmer to spare his life. By way of being 
kind, Rosmer takes him on his knee, and claps him on the side till he 
breaks seven of his ribs. After a long stay im Rosmer’s house, the 
brother and sister desire to return to earth. Rosmer kindly fills a chest 
with gold and another with silver, but his wife cunningly takes out the 
silver, and seats herself in the chest. In the hitherto unpublished 
Feroese version, and which is by far the most romantic of all these 
legends, Rosmer wades through the-sea for three days and nights, till he 
deposits his burden on the shores of Ireland. Then the brother tells 
him that his wife is in the chest he has just brought on land, and the 
poor deceived giant grieves till he is turned into a stone pillar (stack), 
which may yet be seen out at sea off the coast of the Green Isle. Old 
Rosmer was no better treated than the merman in Agnete og Havman- 
den. When he finds out how he had been deceived, he exclaims: 


** Had I not pledged my aith to thee, 
I had drowned thee deep in the salt, salt sea.” 
A curious Scottish legend of similar eharacter to this has been given 


x! the late Dr. Jamieson, from Elginshire, where he heard it when a 
child. The hero of the tale here was not Rosmer but Childe Rowland, 


and there can be little doubt but that this is the very legend quoted in 
King Lear. Moreover, in the very singular Feroese version the hero is 
Rolf, or Rollo, so that it is not impossible, after all, that this story has 
come down to us from a Scandinavian source. 

Most of our readers will remember the fine ballad in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Border Minstrelsy, entitled the “‘ Demon Ldver,” where au evil spirit in 
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the guise of a former admirer, persuades a lady to leave her husband and 
her children, and to go to sea with him. Once on the ocean, he shows him- 
self in his true form, and points on the one side to the fair hills of heaven, 
which she shall never reach, and, on the other, to the snow-covered 
mountain of hell, which is to be her dwelling-place for all eternity. 


And aye when she turned her round about, 
Aye taller he seemed for to be, 

Until that the tops of that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 


The clouds grew dark and the wind grew loud, 
And the levin filled her ee, 


And waesome wailed the snaw-white sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea. 


He struck the topmast wi’ his hand, 
The foremast wi’ his knee, 

An he brak that gallant ship in twain, 
And sunk her im the sea. 


To this wild tale there are numerous parallels in the Scandinavian 
tongues, but it must be confessed that none of them exhibit exactly the: 
same legend as the Scottish ballad. In every language of the North we 
find versions of this tragic story. In almost all of them a girl is oe 
in the king’s halls, when a stranger knight enters the assembly. 
eyes are dazzled by his beauty, and the lady exclaims, “ Oh, Christ! 
that I could claim that good knight for mine own!” But old Dr. 
Jamieson’s version of the third Danish ballad on this subject is so good, 
that we prefer it to any fresh one. The merman, or water-sprite, asks 
his mother how he can win a fair daughter of earth? 


She has made a steed of the clear water, 
A saddle, and bridle, o’ sand made she, 
She’s shaped him into a knight so fair, 
Syne into Marie’s kirkyard rode he. 

He’s tied his steed to the kirkyard yett, 
Syne wrang gaites round the kirk gaed he, 
And when he came the kirk-door within, 
Awa the sma images turned their ee. 


Outspoke the priest at the altar he stood, 
Oh, what for a gude knicht may this be, 
The May leugh till hersell, and secretly said, 
* God gif that gude knicht were for me.” 


The merman he steppit ower ae deas, 

And he has steppit ower thrie, 

“Oh, maiden, pledge me thy faith and troth, 
Oh, Marstig’s daughter, gang wi’ me.” 

And she raught out her lily hand, 

And pledged it to the knicht sae free, 
“Hae, there’s my faith and troth, sir knicht, 
And willingly V’ll gang wi’ thee.” 

Out frae the kirkyard the bridal dance, 

And on they danced wi’ fearless glee, 

And down they danced unto the strand, 

Till trowsome now alane they be ; 

“Oh, Marstig’s daughter, hand my steed, 
And the bonniest ship I'll bigg for thee.” 
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And when they came to the white seaside, 
To shore the small boats turning came, 
An when they came to the deep water, 
The maiden sank in the saut sea faem. 


The shriek she gied ere she gaed doun 
Was heard far ower the tide, 

I rede ye, ladies, when ye dance, 
Dance not wi’ mickle pride. 


In some of the numerous versions of this tale we have curious illustra- 
tions of the superstitions of the North. In one of the ballads, the one 
here translated, the evil spirit is called the Merman; but in almost all 
the others he is the Nokken, or Nok, a water sprite indeed, but not ne- 
cessarily an inhabitant of the ocean. In most versions he assumes the 
form of a gay young knight, and offers to drive his victim to church. 
He drives to the church door, and even enters the building, but when the 
priest commences service he must leave. When mass is ended, the 
damsel rejoins her weird lover, on whom, it is observed, her thoughts 
have been running all the time she was in the church, and then, mount- 
ing the car, she is driven off at a fearful pace. In some versions she is 
ra fe directly to the sea-shore, in others she is driven over a bridge, 
where it had been prophesied she would find her death. To avert this 
the bridge had been purposely so strengthened, that it would support 
fifty-four loaded waggons at once (a regular railway train); but, in spite 
of all precaution, the maiden has no sooner reached the middle than the 
bridge breaks asunder, and she sinks into the flood with her demon lover. 
In the Feroese, Icelandic, and Norse versions, the proud maiden escapes 
her fate by naming her demon admirer aright : 


*“Saa er du Nokken, det skadelige dyr ;” 
in plain English, 
“So art thou old Nick, that hurtful beast.” 


Whereupon the monster disappears, for, at the mention of his true name, 
his power is gone. There can be no doubt but that the name of this 
water sprite has come down to us from Scandinavia, and has been retained 
as the common appellation of the enemy of mankind. The Nok of 
Scandinavia is not, however, so evil a being as his English namesake. 
He wars not against the body and soul of man; he is rather a gentle 
banished spirit, once a happy denizen of heaven, but now condemned to 
exile, and to the harrowing doubt of ever regaining his lost happiness. 
All over the North, there is current the strange wild belief of the earnest 
inquiring of these spirits, when they enter into converse with mankind, 
as to the possibility of their salvation. When, in the dim twilight of 
Scandinavian nights, the peasant hears the sweet music of the Nok’s 
harp on the banks of some mountain stream, and sees the weird form 
bending over the chords, at his nearer approach the song ceases, and in 
a hollow, anxious voice the wearied spirit asks if the gates of heaven are 
really closed to him for ever. If it is kindly answered that there is 
hope, the Nk plays a lively, grateful tune ; but should he be told that 
the gates of heaven are shut for ever to him, he dashes his harp into the 
waters and bows his head in silent grief. If the Nk is promised salva- 
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tion and the glory: of the resurrection, he will in return teach the beau- 
tiful art of music. The following tradition is current in Sweden : 

“Two boys were playing one day beside a stream that ran past their 
home. They saw the Nok sitting on the water and playing upor. his 
harp. One of the children cried out to him: * Nék, what is the use of 
your sitting there and playing? You can never be saved.’ Then the 
Nok began to weep bitterly, and, casting away his harp, sunk down into 
the waters. The children went home and told their father, who was the 
rector of the parish, what had happened. He replied they had been too 
hard upon the Nék, and bade them go straight back and promise him 
resurrection and salvation. They did'so, and when they came to the 
stream the Nbk sat there weeping and lamenting. They said to him, 
‘Nok, do not grieve so, for father hath said that thy Redeemer also 
liveth!’ Then the Nok was glad, and took his harp and played most 
sweetly till long after the sun had gone down.”’— Wallman. 

But spirit though he be, the Nik is accessible to mortal love, and 
many a ballad and tradition have we in the North of his admiration for 
the fair daughters of earth. In the following ballad it will be seen that, 
after resorting to rude means to obtain his bride, he is yet forced to sur- 
render her to the power of that very art of music in which he is so great 
a proficient. The ballad is entitled “ Harpans Kraft: or, the Power 
of the Harp ;” and is taken from the Swedish version of “ Geijer and 
Afzelius :” 


This youth to court-yard goeth, and gladly sports him there, 
The maiden, in her bower is sat, and weepeth long and sair. 
** My heart’s own dearest love, 
Say why is it ye so sorrow ?” 


‘Tell me your good horse weep ye, or your gold saddle fine, 
Or sorrow ye, regretting that I now have pledged thee mine ?” 


** Ah, no! no horse lament I, nor yet gold saddle fine, 
Nor sorrow I, regretting that ye now have pledged me thine.” 


“Then weep ye that so narrow the saddle ye have found, 
Or sorrow ye, lamenting the long road we are bound ?” 


“Sure weep I not that narrow the saddle I have found, 
Nor sorrow I, lamenting the long road we are bound.” 


*‘Mayhap, ye weep your father, or else your dearest mother, 
Or sorrow for your sister, or else lament your brother ?” 


“Nor weep I for my father, nor yet my dearest mother, 
Nor sorrow for my sister, nor yet lament my brother. 


“No! much and long I sorrow, my fair, bright golden hair, 
Which, tossing on its. waters, deep Varnam soon shall bear. 
“ Foretold it was about me, while yet a child at play, 

The waves should be my coffin upon my wedding-day.” 


“ But I will build a bridge, and strong it shall be made ; 
Twelve thousand merks or more I wot shall there be laid. 


* And gallant knights twice six, before thee there shall ride; 
And twelve good knights, all faithful, shall guard thee on each side.” 


And so when now they came, just half that good bridge o’er, 
Her horse, four gold shoes wearing, all sudden stumbled sore. 
April—voL, CXXX. NO. D3X. 2K 
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Full brightly its four gold shoes, and thirty gold nails gleam, 
And quickly down the virgin falls, amid that rushing stream. 


To his little foot page hastily thus then the youth did say, 
“My gold harp bring me hither, and make thou no delay.” 


The first stroke on his harp of gold he struck so soft and clear, 
That Necken on the water sate, and smiled such notes to hear. 


His second stroke on harp of gold it sounded all so sweet, 
That Necken on the water sate, and bitterly did greet : 


“ Methinks, young knight, thou playest now in much too hard a strain, 
Thy fair young bride nathless thou soon shalt get thee back again. 


* Yes, back again thou straight shalt get thy young bride rosy red, 
As though, where those deep waters roll, she’d ne’er been lying dead.” 


The variations of this fine ballad are not many, but we think the Danish 
versions on the whole superior to the others. In the Icelandic version 
(Gauta Kvaedi) music has a powerful influence, but only to the extent 
of restoring to the bridegroom the corpse of his spouse. In the Norse 
it is the father’s curse which brings destruction to the bride : 


“ Stolt Gudmand til festarmann du aldrig kan fa, 
For skal pa havsens botten rotne dit har.” 


“ Before ye win as bridegroom, proud Gudmand young and fair, 
Far down beneath the tide shall rot thy golden yellow hair.” 


As we are upon the subject of the harp’s magic influence, we cannot 
find a more appropriate place for referring to the well-kuown ballad of 
the “ Cruel Sisters,” as it is termed in Scott’s “ Border Minstrelsy ;” or 
the “ Twa Sisters,” as the ballad is named by Jamieson in his incom- 
parably more perfect version. The ballad is well known by the refrain, 
“ Binnorie o’ Binnorie,” and there is hardly one more beautiful and 
pathetic in all our Scottish collections. Perhaps no ballad has been so 
widely spread over the North as this. There are seven versions in 
Danish, six in Swedish, four in the Feroese dialect, three in the Norse, 
and two in the Icelandic; and in our own language we have five 
Scottish and three English versions. The argument of the ballad is 
probably known to all. 

Two sisters, the one beautiful, the other a sad contrast in every way, 
are courted by the same knight : 


There were twa sisters sate in a bower, 
Binnorie o’ Binnorie ; 

There came a knight to be their wooer 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


He courted the eldest with glove and ring, 
But he loved the youngest above a thing. 


The eldest sister invites the younger to walk down to the sea-shore to see 
their father’s ships come in, and, while there, pushes her into the water. 
The drowning gir! offers her jewels and her land, and finally to relin- 
quish her lover, if her sister will save her life; but the jealous sister is 
obdurate, and the fair girl is drowned and carried to a mill-dam, where 
her body is taken out by the miller. A harper comes by, and makes a 
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harp of her breast-bone and harp-strings of her yellow hair. Taking this 
instrument into the king’s hall, he 


Placed his harp upon a stane, 
And straight it began to play alane, 


revealing the name of the murderer to the king and his court. 

Now, almost all the Scandinavian versions are as nearly as possible 
identical with the Scottish, and in some the alliteration is the same. But 
in one of the beautiful incidents they are all deficient. The Scottish 
versions all represent the harp as playing alone, not struck by human 
fingers, when set down in the king’s hall.* The Scandinavian versions 
represent the harp as played by the harper who made it, and one of the 
Icelandic ballads makes the harper to be her lover. The incident of the 
mill-dam, too, is wanting in these more Northern ballads, and retributive 
justice overtakes the evil sister, who is burnt at the stake for her crime. 
The fine incident of the harp beginning to play alone is, however, not 
without its parallel in German and Polish legendary lore. Grimm has 
related a legend where a youth murders his brother in order to obtain 
the king’s daughter, to whom his brother was betrothed. Many years 
after, a shepherd found a snow-white bone that belonged to the skeleton 
of the murdered man. He made with it a mouthpiece for his horn, and, 
when he blew upon it, it gave utterance to the following tones : 


** Ach du liebes Hirtelein, der blast auf meinem Knochelein, 
Mein Bruder hat mich erschlagen, unter der Briicke begraben.” 


* Alas! good shepherd, the mouthpiece is one of my bones, 
My brother has murdered me, and hidden me under the bridge.” 


In a Polish legend given by Woycicki, there is a still nearer approach 
to the Northern legend. The eldest of three sisters, jealous that her 
lover should have turned his attentions to the youngest, murders the 
latter in the forest, and gives out that she has been destroyed by wolves. 
From the grave of the murdered one there sprouts a hazel-tree, from 
which a shepherd one day cuts a flute, but can get from the instrument 
no other tones but 
*‘ Blase nur, du Hirt, Gott dir helfen wird, 
Die alteste hat mich todt geschlagen, die Jiingste that viel dagegen sagen.” 


* Blow on thou herd, God will be thy help, 
The eldest sister slew me, the younger was against my death.” 


And with this flute he came to the home of the sisters, at the moment 
when the murderess was celebrating her marriage with the victim’s lover. 
The mother, and the father, and the other sister all try the flute, and it 
ever gives forth the same plaintive words. Then the father insists that 
the murderess herself shall try the instrument; and as soon as she puts 
it to her mouth, her cheeks are reddened with her victim’s blood, and the 
flute repeats its tones, but with the addition of “God will avenge my 
death!’’ The murderess is torn to pieces by wild horses, and the lover 
marries the remaining sister. ‘There is likewise an Esthonian legend of 
great beauty, and of nearly similar import. 


ee 





* In all the three Norse versions this incident is varied thus: 
* Dei slo den Horpa imot Golv, so staa der opp en Jombru bold.” 
“ They struck the harp against a stone, a maiden fair arose thereon.” 
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It may ‘surprise*some of our readers to learn that legends of the mines, 
and of the spirits that guard the precious metals, are comparatively rare 
on the northern side of the Baltic. Scandinavia.presents us with very 
few, if any, of those, precious legends that.abound in Germany of the 
kobolds and fire-kings, the demon spirits that rule in the depths of the 
earth, meeting and terrifying the miner in the dark recesses he explores, 
or kindly conducting him to spots where rich veins of the precious metal 
reward his labours. At the time when these Scandinavian ballads were 
composed, mining was but in its infancy in that country. Still, among 
the Swedes, we meet with one or two exquisite old ballads of the moun- 
tain-king, whose dwelling is deep within the earth, and-who, like his 
brethren of the sea and of the river, is not insensible to the charms of 
earthly maidens. The fine old Swedish ballad of the maid that was 
carried away by the mountain-king, contains so much of the true spirit 
of ballad poetry, and so much, too, in illustration of the popular belief, 
that we shall give it entire in a rude, though literal translation : 


[DEN BERG-TAGNA. | 
THE MAID CARRIED OFF TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


And now to early matin song the maiden would away, 
So took she that dark path where the lofty mountain lay. 


At the mountain door she gently tapped, right small her fingers are, 
“ Rise up thou king of the mountain, and lock and bolt unbar !” 


The mountain-king rose up, and drew both bolt and bar, 
To his silken couch so blue, he led the bride had come so far. 


And thus for eight long years i’ the mountain dwelt she there, 
And seven sons she bore him, and eke a daughter fair. 


And then before the mountain-king she stood with words of woe, 
“Oh, would to God once more to my mother I might go!” 


“Tn sooth, and to thy mother thou forthwith may’st repair, 
But I warn thee ne‘er to name the seven sons ye bare.” 


And when at length she came where her home was full in sight, 
She spied her mother standing with loving eyes so bright. 


* And where so long, so long a time, dear daughter hast thou been, 
I fear me thou’st been dwelling *neath the rose-decked hill so green 


999 


“No, never was my dwelling ’neath the rose-decked hill-so green, 
This long, long time away with the mountain-king I’ve been. 


* With him for eight long years I lived in the mountain there, 
And seven sons I bore him, and eke a daughter fair.” 


With hasty steps the mountain-king now strides within the door, 
“Why stand’st thou here, about me such evil speaking o’er ?” 


Her lily cheek then struck he, her cheek so pale and wan, 
That o’er her slim-laced kirtle the gushing blood it ran. 


se 


Nay, surely nought of evil against thee I deplore, 
‘Twas of the good thou’st shown me I was but speaking o’er.”’ 


‘* Out pass from forth the gate, nor glanee thou once behind, 
Ne’er again thou’lt see thy mother, nor aught of kith or kind.” 
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“ Farewell my dearest father, farewell my tender mother, 
Farewell my sweetest sister, farewell my kindly brother ; 


“ Farewell to thee, high heaven, and green earth too, farewell, 
Now must I to the mountain where the mountain-king doth dwell.” 


So rode they forth all through the wood, the wood so dark and wild, 
Right bitterly she grat, but the mountain-king he smiled. 


And now they six times journey the gloomy mountain round, 
- And then the door flew open, and in they quickly bound. 


A seat her little daughter brings, with gold it rudely shone, 
“Oh, rest thee here, my mother, so sad and wobegone !” 


“Oh, straight bring out the mead-cups, with mead them quickly fill, 
I'll drink to soothe my sorrow, till my weary heart is still !” 


The first drink that she took, from the mead-cup brimming o’er, 
Her heart hath burst, she sank to rise again no more. 


It is difficult to understand the motive here why the mountain-king 
forbade her to speak of her sons, while he did not oblige her to conceal 
that she had borne him a. daughter. Some old and now-forgotten 
Northern or Eastern superstition is hereby indicated. 

In another version of the ballad, also from the Swedish, the termina- 
tion is less tragic, but more touching : 


The one child bore to her the brimming, well-filled horn, 
The second child dropped in the cup a single gilded corn. 


The first drink that she drank, from out that foaming horn, 
Both Heaven she forgetteth, and the earth where she was born. 


The next drink she drank of the mead in that horn, 
Both God and His Word she forgot on that morn. 


The next drink she drank of that bright flowing horn, 
Her sister forgat she, and brother so lorn. 


Her sister forgat she, and eke her own brother, 
But never forgat she her sorrowing mother. 





DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


Ir is the nature of man to seek for motives of events in occult causes 
not immediately manifest. Almost every political quidnune prides him- 
self on his powers of ses‘vg farther through a millstone than his neigh- 
bour. The Holstein sod Slesvig question, which has now merged into 
one of Germany against. Denmark, has been a godsend to such a class of 
persons. The astute discussions, the erudite disquisitions, and the oracular 
verdicts that have been indulged in, amidst the perplexity of the facts 
themselves, would have been confusing, if it had not been for the amuse- 
ment which some of these Sybilline leaves have afforded in their wayward 
flight. One of the last theories which we have seen broached is, that the 
three eagles are leagued together for the overthrow of freedom in the 
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North and East of Europe. M. Bismarck is reported in the papers, which 
it cost so much wrangling to obtain in print, to have said that the pro- 
vinces of Holstein and Slesvig, and the harbour of Keil itself, were not 
the real objects of attack to the confederate forces of Austria and Prussia. 
Denmark might have retained her German Duchies had it not been for 
the free and liberal spirit of her institutions. It was the contagion of 
Danish liberalism which Austria and Prussia were determined to arrest. 
This may be all very true in as far as Prussia and Austria are concerned, 
but is it also true with regard to the movement of the liberal party of 
Germany, which first brought about hostilities, and to anticipate which 
the two powers banded together? -Most assuredly not; and if the said 
powers are leagued against the free institutions of Denmark, they are 

uite as much leagued against the faint-hearted liberalism of Germany. 
And wherefore faint-hearted? Because, although differing on the ques- 
tion of the results of the so-called “execution” put into force against 
Denmark, in and without the Duchies, both parties have one common 
object in view—the absorption of the Danish monarchy—and in the pre- 
sence of this great eventuality they are willing to succumb for a while 
longer to the sole action and dictation of the two powers. Their turn 
they think will come by-and-by. In the mean time Denmark is 
sacrificed. 

“The newly-arisen ambition of Germany,” says M. Francis Aubert, 
in a manifesto in the shape of a pamphlet now before us, duly timbré for 
distribution in the provinces, and intended at once to enlighten the littie 
informed, and to steer political opinion in a course ready fashioned for it, 
“her aspirations daily more ardent for power by unity, still more espe- 
cially the vain dream of becoming a first-rate maritime power, of fleets, 
coasts, and harbours, that carry her away,—such are the real causes of 
the Dano-German conflict. The question of the Duchies is the question 
of the invasion and of the absorption of the whole Danish monarchy by 
Germany.” 

It is sufficient, the writer declares, to examine into the pretensions suc- 
cessively brought forward by the Confederation during the last fifteen 
years to be satisfied as to this great fact. Austria and Prussia demand 
that an independent and equal position be granted to the different parts 
of the monarchy, more particularly as regards Holstein and Lauenburg, 
which under the Danish rule constitute at the same time part of the 
Germau Confederation ; in all that concerns their own affairs, and that in 
what regards common affairs, these parts shall constitute an homogeneous 
whole, in which none shall be incorporated with or subordinate to the 
other. The acceptance of such propositions by Denmark would, it is 
manifest, be disastrous in the extreme. The tendency of the two Duchies 
being German, they would always side upon every question of encroach- 
ment with the confederates, and not with their sovereign. An insub- 
ordinate power, within another power, is a flagrant anomaly. Again, it 
has been proposed by Prussia and Austria that the Duchies should be re- 
presented at the Rigsdag of the Danes, and the Rigsraad of the Germans; 
not according to the population, but according to the principle of legiti- 
mate influence—a very latitudinarian expression, but by which is meant, 
that the representatives of Holstein and Lauenburg, with a population of 
544,000, shall equal in number those of all Denmark put together, and 


with the recalcitrant population of Slesvig shall have a majority. The 
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consequence would be the domination of the Duchies over the monarchy. 
As an example, in the present day, Denmark being subjected to an 
armed invasion, the Danish government had to appeal to the Chambers 
for support ; if the German party had been in the majority it would have 
been at once refused, and the Danish monarchy would have been left with- 
out arms, or means, or power—prostrate at the foot of her enemy. Her 
sovereign might just as well sign a treaty by which he engaged himself 
not to raise a dollar or levy a soldier without the permission of the Con- 
federation—that is to say, renounce for ever all claim to be numbered 
among the states of Europe—as to consent to such humiliating con- 
ditions. y 

And yet the Confederation, to render its domination still more firmly 
established, actually asks for more than this! She claims a right of in- 
terference in the internal affairs, not only o£ the Duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, but also in those of Slesvig, from time immemorial a Danish 
province, and absolutely independent of Germany. 

These exorbitant pretensions of the Confederation have arisen from 
questions of liberalism as opposed to feudalism as much as from questions 
of succession. When, on the 20th of January, 1848, Frederick VII. 
granted a constitution to his people, the aristocracy of Holstein, attached 
to their old feudal institutions and trembling for their safety, organised 
an opposition which entailed a war in which the Danes obtained brilliant 
victories, but- which was put an end to by the intervention of Prussia. 
Certain gallant young princes are put forward in the present day as the 
representatives of the same old system of things. The treaty entered 
into at the expiration of the war (July 2, 1850) assured to Frederick VII. 
the statu quo ante—that is to say, the distinction of Holstein and Slesvig, 
and the union of the latter with Denmark Proper. Austria, however, at 
that epoch, in rivalry with Prussia for supremacy in the councils of the 
Confederation, intervened, and backed by Russia, a new protocol was sent 
forth (January 20, 1852,) from Vienna, by which the treaty of Berlin 
was superseded, and Holstein and Lauenburg became, like Slesvig, in- 
tegral parts of the monarchy, and the different fractions of the state were 
no longer to be regulated by particular constitutions, but also by a con- 
stitution common to all. 

This captivating idea of monarchical integrity, which seemed to con- 
solidate the Danish throne, by attaching Holstein and Lauenburg to it 
by closer ties, in reality exposed it to the greatest perils. This commu- 
nity of constitution gave to the Confederation a power, through the 
medium of the Duchies, of interfering in the internal affairs of Denmark. 
The Duchies, instead of inclining towards Denmark, brought the latter 
further under the influence of Germany, Frederick VII. perfectly com- 
prehended the position he was placed in, and struggled against it for 
eleven long years. A particular constitution was granted to Slesvig early 
in 1854, in June of the same year the same thing was extended to Hol- 
stein, and in 1855 the common constitution was adopted by the Rigsdag 
for the whole monarchy. The representatives of the Duchies protested 
against these particular constitutions, and they were backed in their 
opposition by the Confederation, which saw in the promulgation of sepa- 
rate constitutions a loss of influence through the Duchies in the internal 
affairs of Denmark. Prussia especially declared against the subordination 
of Holstein in the Rigsdag, and declared that its five hundred thousand 
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Germans:should have the same influence as the two millions of Dano- 
Slesvigians. The king, ina spirit of conciliation which never abandoned 
him. amid all his trials, offered to submit the constitation ‘to the decision 
of the majority within the Duchy itself, and it: was- rejected, although 
admitted to comprise liberties and rights long demanded and hitherto not 
conceded. The Confederation opposed its acceptance, and when:a revision 
of the general constitution was proposed in the Rigsdag in October, 
1857, the Diet of Frankfort ialso rejected it as opposed to the claims, not 
of the Duchies, but of the»Confederation of which they formed part, as 
well as of the: Danish monarchy. 

Denmark made fresh concessions, but in vain. Some paragraphs of 
the constitution, it had been objected, had not been submitted to the 
decision of the:Duchy; the Danish minister proffered them for diseussion, 
and adoption or rejection ; but the Diet would mot accept the concession, 
it declared that Denmark must submit all constitutions projected for 
Holstein to it, the Diet of the Confederation. Thus pressed in its very 
vitality as-an independent monarchy, Denmark endeavoured to assuage 
the German:storm by new constitutions. They were only received with 
derisive contempt. 

Thus itis that this interminable strugg¢le—which has been erroneously 
termed one of ‘nationalities—as to who is to reign at Copenhagen, the 
King of Denmark and his Chambers, or the German Confederation re- 
presented by a Holstein-Slesvig majority, has gone on to -the present 
day. It is true that new difficulties have risen up with the progress of 
the debate, but they have always become immersed in the one great vital 
question.. This question, as it now stands before the world, involves as 
a basis and a. first:consideration, how far the German Confederation has 
a right to interfere in the internal and constitutional affairs of the duchy 
of Slesvig’im order to protect the German subjects of the king-duke, 
and what international engagements Denmark has contracted towards 
the Confederation, that should authorise or palliate its intervention in 
those affairs*by an armed execution. 

In as far as Slesvigis:concerned, it has been from all times exclusively 
Danish. It would be admitting a mostidangerous principle to the ex- 
istence of many a European state if, in the present day, it were decided 
otherwise. If the Germans are now numerous in Slesvig, attracted 
there because wages are higher and the well-being of individuals better 
ensured than in theirown»country, they cannot detach the Duchy. The 
millions of Germans who have emigrated to North America have not yet 
converted the Northern States into a\German province. The question 
of the rightsof nationalities, which has obtained sueh popularity in recent 
times, may involve many states in demoralisation and extinction if carried 
out tothe letter. What is Alsatia in such a view of the matter but a 
German’ province? What Savoy, but Swiss? What Nice, but Italian? 
What Venetia, Bohemia, and Hungary? What Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Wallachia?) What Poland? Grant to every nationality its rights, and 
a European congress: would have to reeonstruet the map of the globe. 

M. Aubert says that in Slesvig everything is still Danish ; the name 
of the country, which the Germans have attempted to transform into 
Schleswig, the language of the majority of the inhabitants, manners and 
institutions, more especially in what regards civil laws. But the corre- 
spondents from the seat of war have almost all agreed in describing the 
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feelings of the majority as in favour of the Germans, at all events south 
of Flensburg. There is no doubt that Slesvig is historically Danish, as 
are its institutions, especially the possession of hereditary farms ; but in 
the south of Denmark the German population now outnumbers the 
Danish. In the twelfth century, Slesvig gave its name to the younger 
son of the royal family. In 1448, the Count of Holstein was elected 
Duke of Slesvig, but as a vassal; and when the new dynasty became 
extinct, Slesvig returned to its natural sovereigns. Christian II. con- 
ferred the duchy of Holstein on his son Adolphus, and Slesvig on his son 
Christian, and the latter, succeeding to the throne in 1534, once more 
reunited the ancient Duchy to the crown. 

An act of perpetual unity between the two Duchies, enacted by Chris- 
tian T. in 1460, has recently been appealed to as establishing their unity. 
But this act was abrogated as soon after its enactment as 1481; and 
even when in force, it was as an annexation of Holstein to Slesvig, not 
of Slesvig to Holstein. Christian I., the most Scandinavian of all the 
kings, would have been strangely surprised had he been told that he was 
Germanising Slesvig ! 

The acts of the German emperors themselves attest that, till the pre- 
sent day, Slesvig has always been considered as purely Danish. Eric of 
Pomerania, having had a quarrel with the Duke of Slesvig and Holstein, 
he appealed to the emperor, who decided in the matter of Holstein, but 
declined to do so in the case of Slesvig, ‘‘ because,’”’ he said, “ it was 
Danish territory.” When the battle of Tonningen (1713) restored 
Slesvig and Holstein to the Danes, the emperor intervened to obtain the 
restoration of its estates in Holstein to the House of Gottorp; but it 
never said a word concerning their claims in Slesvig. In 1815, Frede- 
rick VI. represented at the Diet the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, 
but so far was he from representing Slesvig, that when he asked that to 
preserve his states from Sweden, which had recently annexed Norway, 
they should all, Slesvig included, constitute part of the Confederation, 
the request was refused on the plea that “they were non-German terri- 
tories,” and Holstein and Lauenburg were alone admitted. Lastly, the 
Diet of Frankfort gave as an answer to the petition of the Slesvigers, who 
claimed its protection in 1823, that it could not interfere, Slesvig not 
being a German state. 

Yet we are to believe in the presence of past historical facts, and the 
spontaneous declarations of German emperors and German diets, that 
Slesvig is now a German duchy. What, then, are the nature and extent 
of the engagements contracted in 1851-2, upon which this dictum is 
founded ? The fourth article of the treaty signed at Berlin on the 2nd 
of July, 1850, decreed that Denmark could claim the intervention of the 
Confederation in re-establishing its legitimate authority in Holstein. The 
Danish king appealed to this right after the battle of Istedt, and further 
declared his intention of granting a separate constitution to Slesvig in what 
concerned its internal administration, but without placing it in such rela- 
tions with Holstein as would in any way affect the political union of the 
state with the Danish crown—undertaking, at the same time, to submit 
a plan of general organisation to an assembly of notables drawn from all 
parts of the monarchy. The assembly was convened at Flensburg on 
the 14th of May, 1851, and was composed of nine — six Danish, 
and six Holstein representatives; but, not having been able to come to 
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an understanding, the king determined that he would maintain the statu 
ante, except in what concerned the question of a general constitution. 
t was in consequence of this declaration that the German powers de- 
manded explanations on certain points, including Slesvig, basing their 
intervention in what concerned that duchy, on the grounds that Holstein 
had a right to reclaim the re-establishment of the bonds that united her 
with Slesvig before 1848; declaring, at the same time, that Holstein 
would not be evacuated until a satisfactory answer was given. The king 
naturally protested against the principle here first enunciated of Ger- 
manising Slesvig, and making use of the occupation of Holstein as a 
weapon to destroy the integrity of his dominions; but, in order to secure 
the good will of the German powers, he submitted to them a project of a 
general organisation. 

Austria and Prussia accepted the programme in substance, but sub- 
mitted a Germanic interpretation of it, to which the king gave his ac- 
quiescence as so far conformable to his own views, yet upon the actual 
interpretation of which the existing complexity in main part arises. The 
declaration of the 6th of December, 1851, accepted by Austria on the 
26th, and by Prussia on the 30th, was followed by a “ Royal Proclama- 
tion,” a copy of which was annexed to a despatch, dated January 29, 
1852, and in February, 1852, Holstein was evacuated. 

M. Aubert argues that the King of Denmark is only bound by what 
forms part of the correspondence previous to the evacuation, and that as 
to what is contained in the “ Royal Proclamation,” it was a mere com- 
munication of intentions, the details of which, concerning solely the 
internal administration of his states, he and his Chambers of Representa- 
tives had power to carry out as was deemed best advisable. But Germany 
takes a different view of the engagement contracted (a view of the matter 
which has been entertained by the government of this country), that the 
evacuation having taken place on the grounds of that “‘ Proclamation,” 
the Danish government is bound to carry out its provisos, and to grant 
the constitution to Slesvig as therein conceded. 

But M. Aubert argues that the eopy of the “‘ Royal Proclamation” was 
added to the despatches of January 29, 1852, not as an appendix ex- 
planatory of a convention, but solely as a document which the powers 
might verify as being conformable to the declarations made by the 
Danish cabinet, and that it by no means constitutes a convention, but 
simply a communication conveying information as to what was proposed 
to be done, and this character belongs so much the more to this appendix 
or annex to the papers, inasmuch as it was perfectly spontaneous on the 
part of the king, and that the powers had neither reason or right to 
expect it from him. “The engagement contracted,” he says, ‘ by 
Denmark, in as far as coneerns the intentions contained in the ‘ Royal 
Proclamation,’ is only an honourable engagementin as far as eventualities 
are concerned.” There is a great deal in this argument, for if the King 
of Denmark, at the time of forwarding this copy of his intentions as pro- 
claimed in his royal manifesto, simply meant, in addition to the engage- 
ments contracted in his despatches, to convey an idea of what he intended 
to do for the Duchies, and the evacuation took place on the faith of the 
arrangements entered into aud accepted in December, 1851, difficulties 
having since arisen in carrying out the intentions avowed in that manifesto, 
or other views having been since taken as more legitimate, or politically 
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more desirable or advantageous—it is a most dictatorial act to insist now 
upon the execution of mere intentions that never formed part of an ac- 
cepted convention, that were spontaneously supplied clearly as the simple 
expression of intentions, and which the powers had nothing to do with, 
or were they at the time in no way influenced by them. 

The whole question lies in a nutshell. Were the intentions avowed in 
the manifesto attached to the despatches of the 29th of January, 1852, 
part of the convention entered into with the Germans, or were they merely 
a privileged communication on the part of the king as to what his in- 
tentions might be when sanctioned by the notables of the country? If 
the despatches of the powers at the time have no reference to the said in- 
tentions as constituting part of the conventions, all excuses for the 
invasion of the Duchies by the powers, founded upon a pretended grant 
of a constitution, fall to the ground, and can only be looked upon as they 
have been generally, as an armed intervention intended to supersede that 
of the liberal party in Germany, which wished to place a German prince 
at the head of the Duchies. 

As to this latter part of the question, which had, however, arisen pre- 
viously to the intervention of the powers in defence of a constitution that 
shall Germanise Slesvig, M. Aubert argues that it is not strictly speaking 
a question at all; it is an argument, an arm which the adversaries of 
Denmark have taken up, and which never would have been brfached but 
for the political tendencies of Germany. 

The pretensions of several claimants had in the time of Frederick VIL. 
caused the question to arise whether, in case of extinction of the dynasty, 
the successor to the throne should inherit the Duchies. Frederick VII. 
solved that question by instituting Prince Christian, now Christian IX., 
the inheritor of the entire monarehy. This arrangement was consecrated 
by the renunciation on the part of the Emperor of Russia to his claims 
upon Holstein, by that of the Dukes of Augustenburg, by that of the 
other collaterals, by a vote of the Danish parliament, and finally by the 
Treaty of London of the 8th May, 1852, and which was signed by the 
five great powers, as also by Sweden and Denmark. Hanover, Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, Electoral Hesse, Oldenburg, Holland, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and the Italian States were also participators:to the 
protocol, than which it is difficult to imagine one of a more solemn 
European character, and the first principles of which were to ensure the - 
integrity of Denmark and the balance of power in Europe. 

Yet is the validity of this protoeol now disputed? The Grand-Duke 
of Oldenburg pretends that the renunciation made by his father was 
never sanctioned by the parliaments of Slesvig and Holstein, and is there- 
fore invalid. The Duke of Anhalt says the same thing with regard to 
Lauenburg. Now this duchy would belong to Christian IX. supposing 
that the Treaty. of London had never been in existence, for he holds it in 
virtue of the renunciation of Frederick of Hesse, the nearest lineal 
claimant. Austria and Prussia have both admitted this at the sitting of 
the Diet on November 28, when they protested against the claims ad- 
vanced by the Duke of Anhalt. 

The Duke of Augustenburg also sets up a claim to the three Duchies, 
notwithstanding that his father had renounced all claims of the kind, both 
for himself or his children, receiving at the same time an indemnity of 
eleven millions of francs, and that the duchy of Lauenburg repudiates his 
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claims altogether. He is, however, the popular claimant with the Ger- 
man party in Holstein, whilst Prussia is supposed to support the preten- 
sions of the Duke of Oldenburg, but has not yet pronounced. 

Austria and Prussia profess still to be bound by the Treaty of London; 
but they have at the same time put a condition upon the maintenauce of 
the said treaty, to the effect, as before explained, that King Christian shall 
fulfil engagements said to have been entered into by his predecessor in 
1851 and 1852, and which the Danes argue are no engagements at all, 
but the mere expressions of intentions with regard to internal administra- 
tion, with which the two powers have nothing whatsoever to do. Nor 
are such responsibilities cast upon Denmark in any way by the Treaty of 
London. 

M. Aubert finally argues that there are still means of bringing the 
question to a much-to-be-desired pacific solution. It is manifest that the 
immediate cause and the source of all existing difficulties are to be traced 
to the complicated position of Holstein and Lauenburg, as at once 
members of the Danish monarchy and of the German Confederation. 
Were it not for these two-fold relations, Denmark would not have to dis- 
cuss its constitutional laws with foreign powers, and to see their execu- 
tion interdicted at Frankfort. Bereft of Holstein, Denmark would not 
have exhausted for fifteen years so many millions in armaments, and 
would not be at the present moment engaged in hostilities. It is evident, 
then, that no arrangement would present any chance of being durable 
that does not settle the position of Holstein.clearly and equitably. 

But what can be the terms of such an arrangement? Denmark can- 
not be asked to abandon its rights upon the duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg without any reserve to the Confederation ; nor, on the other 
hand, can the latter be asked to cut them off from the Germanic Con- 
federation ; but it is possible, whilst maintaining them as irrefragably 
and radically united to Denmark, to give to them such an organisation 
that Germany shall find nothing to criticise or any pretext for future in- 
terference. 

This solution would consist in breaking in principle all the bonds that 
unite the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg to the remainder of the 
monarchy, save the dynastic bond: these two provinces might have a 
government and an administration peculiar to themselves under the 
sovereign of Denmark and of Slesvig. It is necessary to add that the 
external relations should be those of the monarchy, and that the customs 
should be so likewise, and that Holstein should be burdened with its fair 
share of a common national debt. In return for the great sacrifices that 
would be entailed by this transformation (that of the constitution common 
to the whole monarchy, for example), Slesvig, upon which Denmark will 
never abandon its rights, shall be recognised as absolutely independent of 
Germany. Such a combination would have nothing in it that is without 
precedent, for it would place the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg in 
the same position in regard to Denmark that Luxemburg stands, ever 
since 1839, and with the best possible results, in respect to Holland. 
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